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INTRODUCTION 


“The military means are rooted in a strateg 
ic concept which, disguised as ‘the struggle 
for the free world’, is nothing other than a 
search for increasingly effective ways of main¬ 
taining all the links within the social and 
economic structures which preserve exploita¬ 
tion. However, the most elaborate creation of 
these political and economic means is the sub¬ 
versive organizations dedicated to the ‘desta¬ 
bilization 1 of questionable governments.” 

Gualterio Cuevas Mardones, 
Argentine journalist 1 

There is a small lethargic town in Virginia 
looking like the setting for a sentimental novel 
of the kind America was so fond of in the 1920s. 
The town, about 12 miles from Washington, 
D.C., is called Langley. It is the headquarters of 
l lie United States Central Intelligence Agency. 
A marble plaque in the main lobby of the CIA 
building bears the famous quotation from the 
New Testament: “And Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free” (John, VIII: 
32). 

Let us lake a look at what sort of truth Amer¬ 
ican knights of cloak and dagger are preaching 
or, in broader terms, at the role the intelligence 
community plays in U.S. foreign policy. Some 
information on this subject emerged from the 
hearings held by the House of Representatives 
in early 1980 when, for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of this legislative body, the heads of all the 
major U.S. intelligence services testified there. 

The striking thing about these people’s testi¬ 
mony was that they echoed one another in trying 
to convince the audience that their agencies and 
the intelligence community as a whole were only 



gathering the intelligence information the U.S 
government wanted. For example, Bruce Clarke 
Director of the CIA’s National Foreign Assess 
ment Center, said that the task of the intelligence 
community was “to correlate and evaluate into! 
iigence relating to the national security, and pro 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of sucli 
intelligence within the Government, using where 
appropriate existing agencies and facilities”. 2 
His views were seconded by Ronald Spiers, Di¬ 
rector of the U.S. State Department Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (BIR), who said his 
organization “is primarily a production unit” 
which “also performs a variety of functions on 
operational matters in the liaison area between 
the Department of State and the community to 
insure that the actions of other intelligence 
agencies arc in line with U.S. foreign policy”. 3 
Admiral Stansfield Turner, at that time CIA Di¬ 
rector, summed up his colleagues’ attempts to 
picture themselves as suppliers of information 
and said that “the intelligence community con¬ 
sciously excludes itself from the policy formulat- 
ing process” 4 (meaning foreign policy— Authors). 

In actual fact, the situation is different. The 
U.S. intelligence community is above all an effec¬ 
tive and influential element of the U.S. govern¬ 
ment machinery. There is no doubt that at times 
it plays the decisive part in the shaping of 
Washington’s foreign policy. It is by no means 
only a body supplying information to the Presi¬ 
dent oi the United States but also a powerful 
loot of U.S. foreign policy. The community is 
perfectly capable of conducting operations of its 
own abroad. Its annual budget exceeds 17 bil¬ 
lion dollars; the CIA’s share is three to four bil¬ 
lion. Also, Langley controls a vast network of 
over J00,000 agents in capitalist countries. It is 


Iim m 11 y n edible that this huge army does noth¬ 
in lint tfiiihor information for the White House. 

||„ Cnnlrul Intelligence Agency was estab- 
lt„hnd in 11)47, at the height of the cold war of 
iiniH i inlism against the forces of socialism and 
demnrrncy. Under the 1947 National Security 
Ail (Public Law 253), the CIA was to gather 
Inlelllgonce information of interest to the U.b. 
tfovornmont, and to correlate, evaluate and sub- 
mil to the government the information gathered 
bv nil the other intelligence agencies. 

However, the CIA was striving to play an ac¬ 
tive and independent role, that is, to conduct 
revert operations. That same year the U.S. Na- 
llonnI Security Council (NSC) which was charged, 
nmler the National Security Act, with pre- 
,mring recommendations to the President on the 
purposes and major operations concerning nation- 
ii I security, adopted a top secret directive code- 
nnmed NSC-4/A which gave the go-ahead to 
the CIA and the other U.S. intelligence agencies 
for “psychological” operations. NSC Directive 
4/A defined psychological warfare as propagan¬ 
da, including the use of unattributed, forged and 
secretly subsidized publications; political action 
involving stateless persons and defectors, and 
support to political parties; paramilitary activi¬ 
ties including support to guerrillas^ and sabo¬ 
tage; and various economic activities. •’ 

In 1948 another, more important directive con¬ 
cerning the CIA—NSC-10/2—was adopted, which 
shapes CIA activities to this day. Under this 
classified directive, the CIA was entitled to con¬ 
duct independently covert operations against for¬ 
eign countries. The directive included a definition 
of the term “covert operations”: “As used in this 
directive, ‘covert operations’ are understood to 
be all activities (except as noted herein) which 
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are eondiieted or sponsored by this governmo.il 
agamst hostile foreign states or groups or in 
support of friendly states or groups but which 
are so planned and conducted that any U S Gov 
eminent responsibility for them is not evidenl 
to unauthorized persons and that if uncovered 
the U.b Government can plausibly disclaim anv 
responsibility for them. 

“Specifically such operations shall include anv 
covert action related to: propaganda, economic, 
warfare, preventive direct action including sabo¬ 
tage, anti-sabotage, demolition and evacuation 
measures; subversion against hostile states in¬ 
cluding assistance to underground resistance mo¬ 
vements, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, 
and support of indigenous anti-communist ele¬ 
ments in threatened countries of the free world 

buch operations shall not include armed con¬ 
flict by recognized military forces, espionage 
counter-espionage, and cover and deception for 
military operations”. 6 

Under this directive the 10/2 Council was set 
np, the forerunner of the Special Coordination 
Committee established in 1974 to examine and 
appiove proposals on covert operations and to 
coordinate the activities of the U.S. intelligence 
community in this field. After 1948 a series of 
other directives was adopted on covert operations 
and on the procedure for their approval. The 
name of the coordinating body has been changed 
several times for security reasons: the 10/2 Coun- 
n was renamed the 303 Committee in 1964, the 
■(^Committee in 1970, and the 60 Committee in 

Hu I, the CIA functions outlined in NSC Direc- 
ivo.s 'i/A end 10/2 remained in force, and were 
no'iciy modified by the subsequent NSC direc- 
lv,s "" l *"‘ HIA. The trend to refrain from em- 


i*h«. u/ing llint such operations are obviously hos- 
iHi in oilier stales is also in evidence. For this 
• .* •»it I he (21A’s current documents refer to 
• in ml* l me intelligence activity as an activity 
Mimlurled for intelligence purposes or for the 
l• 111 pi imp of affecting political or governmental pro- 
I In* U.S. Congress has defined it as u a clan- 
di'Milne operation designed to influence foreign 
c«.n moments, events, organizations, or persons in 
upport of United States foreign policy; it may 
mm hide political, economic, propaganda, or para- 
iti 1111 n ry activities”. 7 

Ah usual, Washington explains the need for 
urli covert influence by the fictitious “global 
rommunist menace”. As early as 1948, NSC Di¬ 
rective 10/2 claimed that the Soviet Union, its 
Mnlellites” and communist groups in the “free 
countries” were bent on world domination. In 
1954 the CIA staged a coup and ousted the Ar- 
bmiz bourgeois government in Guatemala under 
I he pretext that the regime was “communist” 
iiml “a threat to the national security of the Unit¬ 
ed States”. In 1965 President Johnson sent the 
Marines to the Dominican Republic to overthrow 
I he Caamano bourgeois government because, he 
said, “our goal ... is to help prevent another Com¬ 
munist state in this hemisphere”. 8 In 1973 the 
CIA overthrew the elected government of Presi¬ 
dent Allende in Chile. 

Washington resorts to anticommunism in a 
bid to trample down all that is progressive and 
revolutionary; it is the rallying cry of enemies 
of social progress. In Latin America, dictators, 
Cosa Nostra gangsters, corrupt politicians, sadist¬ 
ic gorillas from the security services and hitmen 
from right-wing terrorist organizations are in the 
front ranks of the crusade for the “free world” 
and against the “communist menace”. Former 
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CIA Deputy Director Vernon Walters (who organ 
lzed the pro-American coup of 1964 in Brazil) 
has once remarked that the United States i 
ready to collaborate with or assist anyone as 
Jong as he is an anticommunist. 

The true aims of U.S. anticommunist propagan 
da in Latin America are to discredit communism 
in the eyes of Latin Americans and brand all 
opponents of the White House and transnational 
corporations as Communists. This approach 
makes it easy to explain U.S. support for the 
dictators who have seized power in Chile, Haiti 
Guatemala, Paraguay, El Salvador and other 
countries: they, it is claimed, fight against in¬ 
ternational communism. In other words, it is an 
attempt to justify the dictators’ brutal crimes 
against their own peoples by referring to the 
CIA-invented myth of a “world communist 
conspiracy”. 

By pinning the label of terrorism on the liber¬ 
ation movement, bourgeois propaganda is try- 
ing to play on the fear and revulsion any sane 
person feels toward crime. Equating the national 
liberation movement with terrorism, the White 
House hopes to instill in people the same feel¬ 
ings toward those fighting a just struggle for 
their rights and thus vindicate its resistance to 
progressive developments throughout the world. 

One can hardly avoid mentioning that as far 
back as 1951 the United States, the architect of 
the current hue and cry over “international ter¬ 
rorism , adopted the Mutual Security Act main¬ 
taining that terrorism was acceptable as an in¬ 
strument of national policy. The act has never 
been repealed, and over the past three decades 
l be United States has used it to the hilt—suffice 
it lo recall Cuba, Chile or El Salvador. 

The history of the campaign against “interna- 


ii.'iiiil terrorism” can be traced to the 1920s and 
lu:tn when llie United States tried to level this 
• hmgn nl mass revolutionary action. Subsequent¬ 
ly litis policy continued, and in 1973 the Amer- 
i< mi Society of International Law suggested 
u«|ii«ling national liberation fighters to terrorists. 
InHdenlally, during World War II that was the 
im / i term for Resistance fighters. 

All this leads one to conclude that the cam- 
iMilgn against “international terrorism” is, brief¬ 
ly an attempt by the White House to make what 
in illegal appear legitimate and secure a carte 
Mnnolle for interference anywhere in the world. 

History offers many examples of the forerun- 
tiers of today’s U.S. secret services overthrowing 
undesirable Latin American governments and 
assassinating and torturing patriots and progres¬ 
sives; all this either in the name of anticom¬ 
munism or claiming they were terrorists. And, 
in the 1960s and 1970s, U.S. imperialist subver¬ 
sion assumed such great scope and clearcut thrust 
that one can describe it as Washington’s secret 
war in Latin America. This war is conducted by 
I lie U.S. government with the help of the intel¬ 
ligence community and vigorous support of the 
Pentagon, the State Department and other gov¬ 
ernment agencies, U.S. transnational corpora¬ 
tions and their own intelligence services. Accord¬ 
ing to Allen Dulles, CIA Director in 1953-1961, 
“the facts are the CIA has never carried out 
any action of a political nature . .. without ap¬ 
propriate approval at a high political level in our 
government”. 9 

It is precisely the secrecy enveloping the activ¬ 
ities of the CIA which makes it possible to use 
this agency for dealing with tasks difficult to 
discharge in the open. The cult of secrecy, bol¬ 
stered by the anticommunist hysteria in the Unit- 
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ed States and other “free world” countries li.i 
implanted in the CIA, its former operative* 
charge, a professional sense of being above m<> 
rality and a conviction that any means are accept 
able to reach its goals. Perhaps this is the truth 
the inscription on the wall in Langley refers l<> 

For obvious reasons, the leaders of the U.S. 
intelligence community and White House polili 
cians do not want the public to learn the actmil 
facts of this secret war. That is why information 
on U.S. intelligence activities in Latin America 
is scant and fragmentary, and in some cases do 
liberately falsified by the controlled mass media. 
Few books have been written in Latin America 
on this subject. Given the atmosphere of terror 
and violence in Latin America, it calls for ex¬ 
ceptional courage to gather information and prod¬ 
uce a book on the intelligence community. Such 
courageous people include the progressive Argen¬ 
tine journalists Gregorio Selser and Gualterio 
Cuevas Mardones, the authors of books on differ¬ 
ent aspects of CIA activities in Latin America. 10 
“We believe,” Cuevas Mardones says in the in¬ 
troduction to his book The CIA Unmasked , “that 
the elements of information and analysis con¬ 
tained in this book will be able to help the fight¬ 
ers for national liberation see the enemy with 
greater clarity”. 11 

Scholars and journalists in socialist countries 
are also active in unmasking CIA activities in 
Latin America. Books by the Cuban researchers 
Luis Baez, Hector Danilo and Manuel Goscullu- 
ela deal with little known facts of the CIA’s 
secret war against Cuba. 12 Dr. Julius Mader of 
the GDR has collected information on 3,000 CIA 
agents active in the “free world” in his book 
Who's Who in CIA . 13 In the Soviet Union, there 
were Ye. Gurov’s Invisible Intervention in 
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I.Hihi A tunica, published in 1972, and K. 'I al ' a ' 
„„ „ / /„• Secret War of Imperialism in Latin 

|ni .iitii, which appeared in 1978. 

M ,, „f in lure si are the documents and books 
i hiudesline services published in the United 
m (he 1970s—first and foremost, the re- 
,.,.,1 ,,l Senate commissions headed by lormei 

1 . Vice President Nelson Rockefeller and by 

•.lor Prank Church, and of the House commit- 

I , , ... Otis G. Pike. « One can also list here 

I I, „ books by CIA Director Allen Dulles, CIA 
I uiive Director Lyman Kirkpatrick, Chiel 
,,l I lie CIA Western Hemisphere Division David 
Phillips, and former CIA officials Gerald John- 

Howard Hunt, Carl Meyer, Tad Szulc and 
I'vernl others. Some CIA documents were quot- 
ml in a book by a group of authors under Mor¬ 
ion llalperin, published m New York in 1975, 
mid in a collection of documents prepared by 
Christy Mace and Susan Kaplan and published 
London in 1980. The book written by Victor 
Marchetti, formerly Executive Assistant to the 
Deputy Director of the CIA, and John Mai , 
previously staff assistant to the State Department 
Intelligence Director, and the books by former 
CIA operatives Patrick McHarvey and Philip 
Agee created quite a stir in the United States 

and other countries. .... 

The book we are offering includes no fictitious 
characters or imaginary situations no matter 
how incredible they might appear at first glance. 
The book is completely factual. Still, it is, o 
course, not a record but a reconstruction of 
events based on the actual activities of the UlA 
and other U.S. clandestine services. 

We hope the book will help the reader to form 
a picture of U.S. covert activities in Latin Amer- 
ica. 












THE ICEBERG OF SECRET WARFAHl 


Tnis Agency continues to maintain the <.> 
pabilities which are required by NSC dim 
tives national security demands.” 

Admiral Stansfield Tnrnn, 
CIA Director, 

February 1980 1 


I he Darling of the White House 

From its inception, the CIA has been and re¬ 
mains the darling of each and every U.S. Pres¬ 
ident. That is understandable if we recall that 
CIA operations are what the United States’ secret 
foreign policy is all about, and that they are 
controlled personally by the President in absolute 
secrecy. 

Any U.S. President has virtually unlimited 
opportunities to abuse his powers citing “national 
security considerations” as an excuse. The U.S. 
researchers Warren Hinckle and William Tur¬ 
ner, the authors of The Fish Is Red. The Story 
of the Secret War Against Castro, have conclud- 
cd, after examining CIA subversion against Cu¬ 
ba, that contrary to the view of the CIA as an 
invisible government”, quite popular with liber¬ 
al bourgeois journalists, in actual fact, the 
agency serves as an “instrument of the imperial 
presidentships”. 2 Specifically, they recall that 
1 resident Eisenhower ordered the overthrow of 
the Castro government, proceeding from which 
the CIA drew up the secret Cuba Project, and 
President Kennedy, the assassination of Cuban 
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HMiliillonnry leaders (Operation Mongoose). On 
»n hm lions from President Kennedy, the CIA 
♦ nnh'd I he Department of Special Operations 
chilli dealt with the practical aspects of this 
MiiHsjon until late 1962, when its functions were 
I*Hiipfnrrud to the Committee on Cuba under the 
C, the body in charge of anti-Cuban activi- 
!!«•* to this day. The Congressional inquiry into 
i , IA activities caused some alarm at the White 
I Inline, but the inquiry’s eventual results proved 
i• m Ilian modest. True, in 1977 the IIuglies-Ryan 
Vmendment to the Foreign Assistance Act was 
punned banning the allocation of Federal funds 
lo the CIA for covert operations abroad without 
prior consideration of the matter in the Senate 
and House foreign relations committees. Two 
watchdog bodies were established: the Senate 
Committee on Intelligence and the House Per¬ 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence. U.S. 
Congressmen asserted that “there began a vigi¬ 
lant oversight over the intelligence and intelli¬ 
gence-related activities of the U.S. Government”. 3 

However, the advent of the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration called into question even these humble 
achievements. The 1980 Republican election 
platform said: “At a time of increasing danger, 
tlie U.S. intelligence community has lost much 
of its ability to supply the President... with 
accurate and timely analyses. ... 

“We believe that a strong national consensus 
has emerged on the need to make our intelli¬ 
gence community a reliable productive in¬ 
strument of national policy once again.... 

“A Republican Administration will seek to 
improve U.S. intelligence capabilities for techni¬ 
cal and clandestine collection, cogent analysis, 
coordinated counterintelligence, and covert ac¬ 
tion.” 4 
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Maintaining that U.S. national interests an 
directly dependent on the “existence of a power 
ful and effective intelligence capability” the Rea 
gan Administration has provided the CIA willi 
vast technical and financial resources. Also, 
efforts have been made to glamorize the image of 
the CIA, an agency guilty of assassinating “un 
desirable” leaders of countries with which Wash 
ington maintains normal diplomatic relations. 
In 1980 the U.S. Senate passed the Control on 
Intelligence Bill which repealed the Hughes 
Ryan Amendment. In December 1981 Presidenl 
Reagan signed a secret directive enabling the 
CIA and other U.S. clandestine services to con 
duct sabotage and terrorist operations abroad- 
the kind of actions that had been subject to 
Congressional investigations in the latter half 
of the 1970s. Bourgeois propaganda presents 
this directive as part of the effort to fight ter¬ 
rorism more effectively. The U.S. researcher Wil¬ 
liam Leogrande said about President Reagan’s 
approach to the CIA: “The Central Intelligence 
Agency will once again be the principal instru¬ 
ment of foreign policy. Reagan, like Richard Al¬ 
len, his assistant for national security, and Wil¬ 
liam Casey, his CIA Director, have advocated 
officially an expansion of covert operations by the 
CIA.” 5 

Let us take a look at the current structure of 
the U.S. intelligence community and the place 
the CIA holds in it. The community comprises 
over 20 intelligence services. Foremost among 
them (aside from the CIA) are: the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA), the National Securi¬ 
ty Agency (NSA), the State Department Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, Military Intelli¬ 
gence, (he Air Intelligence Service, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, the Internal Security Divi- 
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Muii ol ( ho FBI, and the intelligence divisions of 
iIm I rnasury Department, the Energy Department, 

• in National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
iMin (i\ASA), the Atomic Energy Commission, 
it ml I lie Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 
Ainu there is a special top-secret outfit, the Na- 
liumil Intelligence Board (NIB), which deals 
Killi (he launching and operation of U.S. spy 
nlrllites and carriers. Obviously, all these intel¬ 
ligence services—they are active in Latin Amer- 
h n too— have been given their own specific 
in ks by the U.S. government. At the same time, 

I hey cooperate constantly in furthering the over- 
nil objectives of U.S. foreign policy in the re¬ 
gion, first and foremost, in suppressing the lib- 
nation movement. 

The CIA also has specific tasks of its own, but 
iIs Director is simultaneously the chief of the 
entire intelligence community and the President’s 
lop adviser on foreign intelligence matters. The 
Special Coordination Committee (SCC), chaired 
by the Director of the Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy, is the coordinating center of the U.S. intel¬ 
ligence community. This committee comprises 
representatives of all U.S. intelligence services 
and a representative of the President. Major 
covert operations are the chief responsibility of 
the committee. In 1970 this body (still called 
I he 40 Committee at that time) made the deci¬ 
sion to launch Operation Chile involving the 
overthrow of the legitimate government of Sal¬ 
vador Allende and a massive campaign of ter¬ 
ror. In 1981 the committee adopted secret de¬ 
cisions on destabilizing the government of Nica¬ 
ragua and Grenada, stepping up subversion 
against Cuba and conducting large-scale cover 
operations by the CIA in El Salvador. 

Organizationally, the CIA structure is quite 
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complicated, but it can be roughly divided into 
two distinct parts. The first is the office of Un- 
Director with two components which assist him 
in directing the activities of the CIA and tin- 
entire intelligence community. One is the Nation 
al Intelligence Group—a team of analysts who 
prepare the “blue books” on planned operations 
and enemy capabilities. Specifically, one “blue 
book” concerned the revolutionary prospects in 
Chile. In 1971 the other component was estab 
lished—the Intelligence Resources Advisory 
Committee. This committee helps the CIA to 
mobilize the community’s intelligence and tech 
nical facilities for joint projects difficult or impos 
sible to cope with for the CIA alone. 

The second major part of the CIA structure 
comprises four functional directorates, the Di¬ 
rectorate of Operations the most important among 
them. The Directorate of Intelligence maintains 
its personnel in Latin American countries. 
These people are to ensure an uninterrupted 
flow of information to Langley. This work is 
conducted within the so-called intelligence cycle, 
in five major stages: planning (objectives, etc.), 
information collection and storage, information 
processing (for easy use), preparing the end 
product (by analysing, evaluating or interpret¬ 
ing the information stored), and gearing the end 
product to the requirements of the particular 
consumer. The Directorate of Intelligence uses 
current data to prepare daily and weekly briefs 
which, together with other classified information, 
are sent to the consumers—various military and 
civilian government bodies and individuals. 

The Directorate of Intelligence includes a 
special section which constantly updates a file on 
thousands of Latin American leaders, activists 
of political parties, civic organizations, labor 
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onions, etc. CIA files are made available to tJ.S. 
h mii national corporations which operate in La- 
fin America and want to secure confidential in¬ 
humation about persons applying for jobs at 
i lii'ir enterprises. 

I he CIA’s Directorate of Intelligence works in 
« l «iho contact with the National Security Agency 
( ASA). Based in Fort Meade, Maryland, the NSA 
processes the information it receives from hund- 
n ds of radio interception and monitoring stations, 
many of them in Latin America. The NSA uses 
flic latest equipment installed on special radio 
rneonnaisance planes and spy satellites which 
overfly Latin America. The NSA has a large sec- 
rot station to monitor radio and telephone com¬ 
munications on Easter Island, a Chilean posses¬ 
sion. After the Allende government rose to pow¬ 
er in 1970, the NSA had to dismantle these 
facilities, but after the 1973 fascist putsch, the 
station again resumed its spying operations. NSA 
experts also monitor national radio broadcasts 
and telephone conversations of Latin American 
embassies, ministries, other government agencies 
and private companies. Through its agents in the 
countries of the region, the NSA has access to 
diplomatic, government and private correspon¬ 
dence. 

In 1962 electronic equipment enabled the NSA 
to glean and record intercepted messages. Little 
is known about the scope of this effort. Still, the 
specially designed computer codenamed Harvest, 
for many years the most efficient in the world, 
is able to glean intercepted information at a 
phenomenal rate of up to four million opera¬ 
tions per second. This computer intercepts infor¬ 
mation from Latin America using the gleaning 
“by special lists” method—that is, it selects the 
names of political figures, industries and other 
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key words and phrases of interest as inteiiigcim 
subjects. As a result, the scale of NSA survoi! 
lance over certain individuals and organization 
in Latin America defies imagination: the NSA 
has amassed a collection of hundreds of thorn, 
ands of files on them. Part of the “collection 
has been transferred to the new computer me 
mory bank used jointly by the NSA, the CIA ami 
Defense Department intelligence services. This 
bank also processes and stores some of the in 
formation supplied by CIA agents. 

CIA agents in Latin America are responsiblr 
for gathering and forwarding to the United 
States information on the capabilities and inten 
tions of the local communist, patriotic and other 
organizations, including their international cent¬ 
ers and leadership. CIA operatives constantly 
update and send to Langley the so-called links- 
list comprising the names of local Communists 
and their sympathizers. The CIA works to infil 
trate its agents into or ensure electronic surveil 
lance of political parties and civic organizations 
in Latin America. 

The CIA’s Directorate of Science and Technol¬ 
ogy is charged with conducting research and de¬ 
velopment and analyzing scientific information 
on technical and applied subjects. For example, 
under contract with this directorate General Dy¬ 
namics developed a highly maneuverable high¬ 
speed launch used in CIA sabotage operations 
against Cuba. The Pentagon’s intelligence ser¬ 
vices often cooperate with this directorate—speci¬ 
fically, in economic warfare against Cuba. High- 
altitude U.S. Air Force planes operating from 
the secret Lake China base, California, spray 
rain clouds over Cuba with crystals to cause 
precipitation in non-agricultural areas, thus de¬ 
priving sugarcane plantations of rain. 


Ilerontly, facts have been reported on the use 
hv I lie CTA of bacteriological and biological weap- 
«imh against Cuba. Similar facts were reported 
from Chile during the Popular Unity govern- 
mnnl. These inhuman weapons are widely used 
against guerrilla-held areas in countries where 
I lie people are up in arms against the puppets 
nf U.S. imperialism. In 1979 bacteriological 
weapons were used against guerrillas in Nicara¬ 
gua. In 1981 Ihe CIA started to use these weap- 
«»n m in El Salvador. 

The Directorate of Science and Technology 
manufactures various devices and equipment for 
dispersing rallies and demonstrations in Latin 
America. For example, tiny flasks containing a 
foul-smelling liquid are dumped in the halls 
where rallies are held. CIA agents spray the pre¬ 
mises where people are to gather for a meeting 
wilb fine powder which stays invisible on the 
floor but, stirred up by the audience, produces 
Ihe effect of tear gas. Increasingly often, an in¬ 
cendiary powder is sprinkled around sites of ral¬ 
lies. Igniting spontaneously, it gives off a great 
deal of smoke which affects eyes and the respi¬ 
ratory system much more severely than any 
fear gas. Another type of invisible powder man¬ 
ufactured by the CTA, smeared on a steering 
wheel or a toilet seat, will cause unbearable 
itching, while a sticky, colorless grease-like sub¬ 
stance causes severe burns on contact. Chemical¬ 
ly treated tobacco added to cigars produces respi¬ 
ratory ailments. 

The Directorate of Science and Technology is 
working constantly on methods of controlling 
human perception and behavior. This book will 
examine one such CTA operation, conducted 
in Guyana and codenamed Operation MCultra. 

The CTA also develops interrogation tech- 
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lques using physical and psychological torture 

Tl,, sccr e t police of chlle- «' p,"' 1 ,'. "' 

i"T! r i" S resorl i»™»ingly ol 

causL a reS- d LS o’ pro,i ™ <« >»tatoc<. 
causing a condition similar to Parkinson’s di< 

ease) and ansotine (which produces an illusion of 

impending death). Another method is the so ca 

ry iSZ ," °/ i rVr , '! t ' whm « ■>«»”'' »"» 

coll with l T °a by , P ac [ ng him in an isolation 
clS'ly aw‘Te.° n '" S "" d ^ 

CIA officials act as advisers to Latin American 
security services. They personally direct and 
parhepate in tortnres and interLgaUn'. oil 

had lnritr W c T ertain Dai1 Mitrione, who 

had long worked in Latin America, explained: 

e softening-up stage must come first with 
the usual beatings and insults. The aim ,T to 
humiliate the prisoner, make him realize he is 
i e ense ess, disconnect him from reality No 
questions only beatings and insults. After that 
beatings m total silence. And only after that 
the interrogation. Here you shouldn’t cause any 

K)u re use m Th han that r° r ! UCed by the instrument 

applied to Thl d P fl ai “* Sh ° Uld be of a distinct sort, 
applied to a definite spot, strictly in proportion 

to the desired effect. During the session Z must 

avoid causing the subject to lose all hop? of 

survival because this can lead to stubborn resist 
nnce. AJw.ys yo „ have leaV(J r00m °™ ^ 

.y,-' ' . a , remofe glimmer of hope.” Mitrione 
he d emho” T 1 | W< ’ r Malrael Hevia Cosculluele. 

t cTa thl, h S T r f n3 } 3 - Eteht Year ‘ »’« 

fie LI a , that he had each prisoner undergo a 
sLTe fU fT d ? al i e u amination t0 determine "the 

rls stance ‘‘A " 9 ^ degree of Possible 

has foiled P re ™ ature death means the expert 
Has failed. It is extremely important to know in 


#nfvniico whether we can afford the luxury of 
Ilm subject’s death.” 6 

Salvador Cayetano Carpio has written a book 
dweribing the way U.S. experts direct torture 
In Kl Salvador to which the author was subject¬ 
ed himself. 7 Not only CIA officers but also 
agents of the Pentagon’s secret services train 
lheir Latin American counterparts in interroga¬ 
tion and torture techniques. 

In November 1981, a press conference was 
held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, by Victor Paulo Labor- 
de, a former Uruguayan Naval Intelligence offic¬ 
er. He described the monstrous torture techniques 
applied to political prisoners in Latin America. 
Lnborde stated that these techniques were devel¬ 
oped in the United States which also trained 
highly skilled torturers. Before joining the 
elite naval unit specializing in the torture of po¬ 
litical prisoners, he had completed a special 
training course. The instructors were U.S. Navy 
officers and CIA agents who used U.S. training 
manuals. These, including the ones on torture, 
Laborde said, were codenumbered, but each bore 
a note saying this was a translation of a U.S. 
Army manual. 

The Directorate of Management and Services 
has a special role to play in CIA activities. The 
foreign branches of its Finance Office have a 
permanent stock of Latin American currencies 
to finance covert operations. Besides, this direc¬ 
torate uses its “exclusive information” to invest 
profitably in Latin America. 

The Directorate of Operations, or the Clan¬ 
destine Services, plays the key role in the CIA’s 
secret war against Latin America. The Western 
Hemisphere Division is in charge of operations 
in this region; it has several area subdivisions: 
the first deals with Mexico and Central America; 
















Iho second, with the Caribbean countries: tin 
t hii*d with the Andean countries of South Aniri 
ica (Chile, Peru, Ecuador. Colombia and Von, 
zueJa); the fourth, with Brazil; the fifth, will, 
(tie La Plata basin countries (Argentina, Urn 
guay and Paraguay) and Bolivia; and the sixth 
with Cuba. Each country has a CIA station 
which comes under the Directorate of Operation 
Motion chiefs usually use the embassy cover n«a 
rule holding the post of political adviser to the am 
bassador. The station chief’s immediate subordi 

the cIupfs of base s in the major cities 
of the host country. The chiefs of bases also use 
various covers-the Agency for International De 
velopment (AID), the State Department, other 
government agencies and the Peace Corps. Tn the 
early 198fis CTA stations and bases in Latin 
™ , a combinc <l staff of about 1.000. 

The 1980 budget of the Western Hemisphere Di 
vision was some 200 million dollars. 


The Sinister Web 

. The activities of the U.S. intelligence common- 
ity—above all, of the CTA-in Latin America 
are especially dangerous because of the broad 
network of front organizations and agents using 
elaborate and hard-to-penetrate covers. 

Front agencies—“Delaware corporations” in 
PT A ’ nrP b °0 a place of importance in the 
LI As Latin American network. Delaware’s leni¬ 
ent corporate legislation makes it easy to set 
up fictitious firms, and the CIA often registers 
such companies in that state to provide cover 
for its subversion in Latin America 
A subsidiary of Thomas IT. Miner and Asso¬ 
ciates, a U.S. public relations company, operated 
in Uruguay for a long time. It was headed by 


Mnlpli 1 hi try, an official of the CTA Directorate 
..f Science and Technology. The subsidiary pro- 
it led a cover for a special group which moni- 
inml (lie lelenhone communications of socialist 
mluissies in Montevideo. Tn Peru, a scandal put 
(in end to the activities of the American Plant 
IVolaction Company which ostensibly prepared 
i ('commendations to the Peruvian government on 
environmental protection. Tn actual fact, it was 
flu' front of a special CTA unit which compiled 
liles on Peruvian political figures, army officers 
and trade unionists. Frank Ortiz, the Peruvian 
station chief, was personally overseeing the oper- 
nlions of Plant Protection; after the cover was 
blown, he was transferred to Uruguay where he 
was made station chief. He was then sent to Gua- 
lemala as ambassador, and in 1981 he returned 
lo Peru—this time not as station chief but as 
U.S. ambassador. 

The CTA freely uses transnational corporations 
as a cover for its agents abroad and as a chan¬ 
nel to finance covert operations. CTA agents 
have been reported to serve with the Internation¬ 
al Telephone and Telegraph Corporation (TTT), 
Pan American Airways, the Grace Shipping 
Lines Company and others. Big corporations and 
Ihe CTA cooperate in Latin America particularly 
closely because they are equally interested in 
maintaining pro-American governments in pow¬ 
er. A case in point was the TTT offer of one 
million dollars to the CTA to have Salvador Al¬ 
len de removed. 

The CTA often uses various publishing houses 
as front organizations. For example, the New York- 
based Editors Press Service has CIA-financed 
subsidiaries in virtually all capitals south 
of the Rio Grande. Tn Mexico, the CTA is behind 
Trillans. Letras, Libros mexicanos unidos, Roble, 
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Diana and Novaro publishers; its front publisher 
in Argentina are Atlantico, Agoras and Trocal; 
in Colombia, Albon; in Chile, Orbe; etc. In tin 
way the United States is flooding Latin America 
with publications manufactured and financed by 
the CIA or other intelligence services. Besides, 
the CIA uses publishers as middlemen to hire 
right-wing journalists and authors to produce 
the necessary propaganda. 

The CIA also frequently uses churches and 
religious organizations as fronts for its Latin 
American activities. In the early 1970s a broad 
spy network was uncovered in Chile. Officially 
registered as a branch of the World Relief Com 
mission, it was supposed to represent the interests 
of the U.S. Evangelists National Association in 
Chile. In fact, it was a CIA front organization. 
Other such fronts in Latin America include the 
Church World Service with headquarters in New 
York, the Andean Evangelist Mission which oper¬ 
ates in Bolivia, and the Missions Abroad Church. 
Maryknoll, a religious order active in many La¬ 
tin American countries, is infested with CIA 
agents. 

Under the cover of bringing culture and know¬ 
ledge to the Indian population of Latin America, 
missionaries working for the CIA are busy ful¬ 
filling various CIA assignments. Specifically, 
they collect economic, political and military infor¬ 
mation on areas which are or may become scenes 
of guerrilla activities. In Colombia they broad¬ 
cast anticommunist radio programs and prepare 
propaganda campaigns. In Chile, they spot oppo¬ 
nents of the Pinochet regime in rural areas. In 
Venezuela, Brazil and Paraguay missionaries 
acting on instructions from the CIA identify 
persons who can pose a potential threat to U.S. 
interests. In Bolivia they have been caught rec¬ 


oiling spies for surveillance over dissident 

yMHip.S. 

US. missionaries have also been caught violat- 
ing criminal legislation. In Brazil, Peru, Colom¬ 
bia. Venezuela and Bolivia, missionaries used 
ih*’ latest equipment to prospect for strategic 
minerals and map their deposits. The Venezuel¬ 
an press reports that Nuevas Tribus, a U.S. mis- 
* (unary organization, has 15 secret airfields in 
(In* country. What cargoes the planes taking off 
from Ihese airfields carry to the United States 
remains a mystery. Such missionaries are often 
Implicated in smuggling, the drug traffic and 
brutal treatment of Indians. 

Particularly resounding scandals have centered 
around the so-called Summer Linguistics Insti¬ 
tute (SLI) which is, officially, a branch of Wyc- 
llffe Bible Translator, Inc., a U.S. company, and 
which proclaims bringing the Bible to Indians 
In Latin America as its goal. Uno mas uno , a 
Mexican newspaper, has exposed the true aims 
I he SLI pursues in Mexico. CIA agents, the pa¬ 
per says, use the Institute as a cover for their 
subversive activities. Although the Mexican gov¬ 
ernment abrogated its contract with this organi¬ 
zation back in 1981, SLI people are still touring 
I he country and collecting classified information. 
The SLPs illegal activities in Mexico and other 
countries are facilitated by its cooperation with 
Jungle Aviation and Radio Service, a company 
owned by Wycliffe Bible and operating a network 
of secret airfields and radio stations. 

In June 1980 Bishop Gregorio Garavita of Vil- 
lavicencio, Colombia, produced evidence proving 
that the “linguists” extracted uranium ore, smug¬ 
gled it out of the country and sold narcotic 
drugs in Colombia. He noted that they enjoyed 
the protection of the authorities and even of the 
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Colombian defense minister. The Peruvian lin 
guist; Alfredo Torres stressed that RLI staff slu 
died rare Indian dialects in order to supply the 
CIA and the Pentagon with material for devis 
ing military codes. 

The CIA uses its agents to spot progressive 
clergymen in Latin American religious organi 
zations; a special secret plan has been drawn up 
for this purpose. In 1975, the CIA concluded a 
secret agreement with the top echelons of the 
Catholic Church in Bolivia on joint efforts againsl 
progressive clergymen. Paragraph 4 of the agree¬ 
ment stipulates that the relevant information 
should be made available to either side within 
24 hours. Recently, the existence of similar 
agreements between I he CTA and some represen¬ 
tatives of the Catholic Church in Colombia, 
Mexico and Peru have been disclosed. The local 
security services are also involved in the imple¬ 
mentation of these agreements. The Nation, a 
U.R. publication, had good reason to refer to 
such American missionaries as “CIA secret mis¬ 
sionaries”. 8 

Another important element in th esubversive 
operations of the U.R. intelligence community is 
the Peace Corps, with a total of over 7,000 mem¬ 
bers in Latin America. Officially, the mission of 
the Peace Corps is to demonstrate the United 
States’ readiness to extend technical assistance to 
Latin Americans and to help average Americans 
(the Corps’ volunteers) learn about the needs 
and wishes of Latin Americans. In actual fact, 
the Corps is full of FBI and CIA agents. Essen¬ 
tially, the Peace Corps disseminates pro-Amer¬ 
ican propaganda, collects intelligence information 
and recruits agents. 

In 1974 the Peruvian government demanded 
that the United Rtates recall the Corps from 


l hat country charging that the organization was 
used as a cover by U.S. intelligence agents for 
subversive activities against the Peruvian govern¬ 
ment. One of the “volunteers”, a certain William 
Fitzpatrick, played the part of an “expert in pub¬ 
lic catering” in the Peruvian city of Cuzco. 
Prior to that, he had been exposed as the CIA 
station chief in the Dominican Republic. Peace 
Corps members have staged a veritable recruit¬ 
ment drive looking for stool pigeons among stu¬ 
dents at Latin American universities. It has also 
been reported that in many countries of the re¬ 
gion the Corps “volunteers” have been caught col¬ 
lecting information on progressive parties, organ¬ 
izations, statesmen, officials and army officers. 

“Non-profit” organizations are very active in 
Latin America, too. They include the Edsell 
Foundation, the Beacon Fund, the Panamerican 
Foundation and the Kentfield Fund, all regis¬ 
tered in Delaware; and the Kaplan Foundation, 
the Andersson Foundation and the Gotham Foun¬ 
dation, registered in New York. All are CIA 
fronts providing channels for financing subver¬ 
sion in Latin America. The CIA also uses some 
West German and Australian banks for this pur¬ 
pose. In 1980, the scandal that broke out over 
the Nugan & Hand Bank of Australia disclosed 
that this large bank had been set up by the CIA 
for financing its intelligence operations and arms 
sales in various regions, including Latin America. 
A CIA official has admitted that Nugan & Hand 
was the agency’s chief treasurer, promptly trans¬ 
ferring the necessary funds to the designated 
place on CIA instructions. After this disclosure, 
the CIA switched to a different chief channel of 
financing, the Castle Bank, registered in Nassau, 
the Bahamas, and presided over by Paul L. Ed¬ 
wards of the CIA. An interesting detail is that 
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m the 1970s, subversion against the Jamaican 
government of Michael Manley was financed by 
the Miami-based Perrine Bank which, as Mexican 
journalists have found out, was a subsidiary of 
I ie Castle Bank. The Cuban daily Granma wrote 
about the latter that “this bank is a favorite 
with various Mafia bosses, corrupt entrepreneurs 
and the CIA”. 9 

In 1968 and 1973 the government of Guyana 
commissioned Shoup Registration System Inter 
national, a private U.S. firm, to count the votes 
m the Presidential elections. An investigation 
by nongovernmental groups revealed that this 
company was a CIA front and that it entered 
on the voters registration lists names of persons 
long dead, of executed criminals and even of 
racehorses. 

The actual strength of a Cl A station staff in 
a Latin American country is much greater than 
the official figure. Aside from bona fide CIA offi¬ 
cials, there exists in every Latin American nation 
a broad range of “national agents” recruited lo¬ 
cally. These paid CIA agents are omnipresent, 
ror example, Philip Agee has said that in Ecua- 
or, such agents can be found among congress¬ 
men, army officers, trade union and student lead¬ 
ers, journalists, diplomats (including the Ecua¬ 
dorean representative at the United Nations), busi¬ 
nessmen, hotel owners (whose hotels are’wire¬ 
tapped), clergymen, owners of advertising and 
insurance companies, leaders of political parties, 
scientists, university teachers, car salesmen and 
even members of the Juventud Catolica basket¬ 
ball team. 

Many people in the Latin American mass me¬ 
dia who aid in the dissemination of subversive 
propaganda in the region also collaborate with 
tiie LiA. Langley has secretly established and is 

?0 


A mincing a broad network of such agents used 
• jicIi time a secret propaganda campaign appears 
in be in order. These people act as spies and try 
in influence Latin American public opinion. They 
provide the CIA with direct access to many news¬ 
papers, periodicals, press agencies, radio and 
lelovision stations, publishing houses and other 
Latin American mass media. 

CIA stations try to maintain permanent ties 
with Latin American governments, as well as 
intelligence and repressive agencies. Contacts 
with security services enable the CIA to gather 
l lie necessary information not only on the dem¬ 
ocratic and anti-imperialist movements in the 
region but also on political and military leaders. 
In 1980, the press reported that Interior Minis¬ 
ter Luis Vargas Garmendia of Uruguay was a 
CIA agent. 10 In early 1982 Miguel Nassar Haro, 
chief of the Mexican National Security Directo¬ 
rate, was identified as a CIA collaborator who 
supplied Langley with information on refugees 
from El Salvador and Guatemala. When Ameri¬ 
can journalists asked Langley for details, the 
reply was “no comment”. “The CIA fears”, the 
International Herald Tribune wrote, “that public¬ 
ity about the case will force the Mexicans to 
limit their intelligence cooperation with the Unit¬ 
ed States.” 11 


Infiltration of Political Parties 

The CIA works hard to infiltrate Latin Ameri¬ 
can political parties and civic organizations. This 
is easy as far as right-wing and center bourgeois 
parties are concerned, both because of the cer¬ 
tain ideological similarity between their leaders 
and CIA agents and due to the fact that these 
quarters are riddled with corruption and are will- 
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mg to accommodate imperialist interests I 
comes as no surprise therefore that CIA atrnnl ... 
active in all Latin American bourgeois pari',, 
o any significance. The belter-known party Ji ,ni 

InHn' V°f ked lhe CIA various per. 

include Epifamo Mendes Fleitas (the Paraguay.... 

Liberal tarty), llenato Perez Druhe (the Clin 
tian Social Movement, Ecuador), llafael Ariza,-, 
(the Conservative Party, Ecuador), Sergio On./i 

r VnJ| arPa ni Ul u, Nati0nai ParL *' Chile ). Bern,., 
t'n.vt ! (the Elenco Party, Uruguay) and other. 
Incidentally, Nardone was also President of Urn 
guay, and his wife Olga Clerisi de Aar done w.i 

1 t B1A collaborator. Nardone was not the 
on y Latin American President who was a Cl \ 
agent at the same time. Manuel Hevia Coscull ue 
la, a man who broke with the CIA, quotes a long 
list of its agents in Latin America and describe^ 

nr r/ ni / q 7 U rf y US / ed £ v 6CrUit them in hiS Look V™ 
1978) ^ Llght YearS With the CIA (Havana, 

CIA agents also try to penetrate the revolu 
tionary movement of Latin America. According 
to Time magazine, a large part of the funds ear¬ 
marked for the destabilization of the Allende 
government was used to infiltrate Chilean agents 
mto the upper echelons of the Socialist Party 
of Chile and pay agents provocateurs to make 
deliberate mistakes”. 12 Manuel Naranjo, leader 
Am Bcuadoran Socialist Party, and Enrique 
Amaya Quintana, leader of Peru’s Leftist Revo- 
lulmnary Movement, worked for the CIA too 
in^TV a gents have been and still are active 
pi r S kyRe parties and organizations, 
n - ) 1 ?ee s kook Inside the Company: CIA 

Diary offers interesting details of CIA infiltration 
of Latin American political parties. « For exam¬ 
ple, he describes the way political parties were 


• il In oust, in the 1960s, the Ecuadoran Pres- 
l ni who did not suit the While House. At 
‘h. beginning of that decade the CIA station 
h urnl control of the central bodies of two par- 

• i (the Conservative Parly and the Ecuadoran 
is. volutionary Nationalist Action) and infiltrated 

agents into the ruling Velasquista National 
I • ’deration. These political forces and certain 
i IA controlled trade unions and student organi- 
tlions formed the support base for the 1961 

• u ii p which overthrew President Velasco Ibarra. 

I he CIA followed the same pattern in planning 
i lie overthrow of another Ecuadorean President, 
Curios Arosemena. The coup was staged by CIA 
«nd Hi A agents who worked among the military 
mid in the Ecuadorean security service, while 
mass support was furnished by the leaders of 
ilie CIA-bought parties which formed a “united 
front” comprising the Revolutionary Nationalist 
Action, the Conservative Party (the two parties 
that had ousted Velasco), the right wing of the 
Uadical Liberal Party, the Anticommunist Chris¬ 
tian Front, the Liberal Popular Revolutionary 
Party and the Social Democratic Party of Ecua¬ 
dor. The “united front” launched a psychological 
assault on the Arosemena government, charging 
that it was communist, pro-Cuban and was bent 
on plunging the country into chaos. 

Far from being even remotely pro-communist, 
both Velasco and Arosemena held anticommunist 
and anti-Cuban views. But, in the opinion of the 
CIA station, they were unable to stem the up¬ 
surge of anti-imperialist liberation in Ecuador 
which coincided with the victory of the revolu¬ 
tion in Cuba. 

Here is another example. At the 1958 Presi¬ 
dential elections in Chile the Socialist Salvador 
Allende, the candidate of the Popular Action 
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Front, was a close runner-up to Jorge Aiessandn 
the right-wing candidate. Since neither Allen d« 
nor Alessandri received the required absoluh 
majority of votes, the question of the Presidency 
was to be decided in the Chilean Congress, ami 
the CIA had to spend a great deal of money ami 
effort to ensure the “election” of Aiessandn. 

Washington viewed Alessandri’s unconvincing 
victory as the first harbinger of trouble ahead. 
The White House told the CIA it should secure 
the victory of an “acceptable” candidate at tin* 
next Presidential elections (held every six years 
in Chile). This time everything was staked on 
Eduardo Frei, the Christian Democratic leader. 

The decisive factor in Washington’s choice of 
this son of a wine taster was the character ref¬ 
erence he received from Augusto Edwards, head 
of the second biggest financiers’ group in Chile 
and of the Edwards clan. This clan represented 
the Rockefellers’ interests in Chile. Apparently, 
big business in the United States took this into 
consideration. 

Salvador Allende was again nominated by the 
Left, and a broad anticommunist campaign was 
launched to discredit him and intimidate voters. 
The CIA made wide use of the press, radio broad¬ 
casts, films, pamphlets, posters, leaflets, ban¬ 
ners and slogans painted on wails. The scale of 
the campaign can be seen from the fact that 
CIA propaganda experts prepared up to 20 radio 
broadcasts a day for the radio station in Santia¬ 
go de Chile, and up to 44 for provincial stations. 14 

The CIA spent over 20 million dollars on 
Frei’s election campaign—an unheard-of sum for 
Latin America. The campaign was also unprece¬ 
dented in political terms, both for Chile and for 
Latin America as a whole. Frei received powerful 
support not only from the CIA but also from the 
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ftllinlic community in Western Europe and front 
' monopolies. To stop Allende, they were 

<mIv to extoll the “revolution in freedom”—the 
hi me Frei gave to his demagogic program. Still, 
muni of the work was done by the CIA. Its inter- 

H iiee ensured an overwhelming and not merely 
mu pie majority for Eduardo Frei at the 1964 
• lections. 

With the Christian Democrats in power in Chile, 
LI A infiltration of the country’s political par- 
ii< became endemic. Speaking at a confidential 
meeting held in Chile, CIA official Edward Co¬ 
hen said: “Our people can penetrate the leader- 
liip of all organizations and political parties. 
II we act intelligently, we’ll not only neutralize 
Marxist action. We’ll also be able to control the 
more important organizations of the country... . 
Our people must be everywhere.” 15 Asked 
whether this would apply to the ruling Christian 
Democratic Party too, Cohen replied in the af¬ 
firmative and said the task was to secure control 
over it. 

The CIA also paid great attention to the Chile¬ 
an trade unions. In this, the agency relied on the 
National Confederation of Longshoremen under 
CIA agent Vencheslao Moreno, and the Commu¬ 
nications Workers’ Union. To infiltrate rural 
organizations, the CIA used its front agency, the 
International Development Fund. Penetration of 
(lie student movement was aided by the U.S. 
National Student Association and the CIA-fi¬ 
nanced Youth and Student Fund of New York, 
Intercontinental Research Company and World 
University Service based in Geneva. 

The report Covert Action in Chile indicates 
that prior to 1970 the CIA spent millions of dol¬ 
lars for these purposes. 

The CIA stepped up its infiltration of Chilean 
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political parties and organizations after Allen<l<> 
victory in the 1970 elections. The 40 Commilh , 
decided that in 1971 alone at least three million 
dollars was to be spent to bribe activists of oppo 
sition parties and organizations. On the eve nl 
(he March 1973 parliamentary elections the opjm 
sition parties received 1.4 million dollars from 
the CIA. On August 20, 1973 (three weeks lm 
fore the coup) the 40 Committee allocated ovm 
one million dollars to finance the opposition 
parties. 

Some of these funds were handed over In 
the CIA-created terrorist organizations of lIn* 
Patria y Libertad type, but the leaders of the 
Christian Democratic and National parties also 
received large sums. Besides, the CIA spent aboul 
four million dollars to finance action against 
the government t>y trade unions, especially the 
Teamsters’ Union. Finally, large amounts were 
detailed to bribe the mass media and finance their 
right wing. Specifically, El Mercuric *, a newspa 
per owned by the Edwards family, received over 
1.5 million dollars from the CIA. Incidentally, 
Langley had been financing this paper since the 
1950s. 

The CIA also took steps to bribe some Popular 
Unity activists. According to U.S. Ambassador 
Edward Korry, many extreme Leftists close to 
All end e and even some Socialist Party leaders 
were on the CIA payroll. By the end of the 
Allende government’s stay in power the CIA had 
agents and informers in all the major parties of 
the Popular Unity coalition. 

In mid-1971 CIA agent Sergio Onofre Jarpa, 
Chairman of the Chilean National Party, suc¬ 
ceeded, with the help of the banker Benjamin 
Matte and Roberto Viaux, a retired general who 
collaborated with the CIA, in uniting virtually 


.11 l lie conservative, far right and pro-fascist or- 
, .»m/aliens in a National Front. In October 1972 
M rgio Onofre set up the National Front of Pri- 
s ale Activity, ostensibly to protect the interests 
• 1 1 small and medium-sized businesses, but actu¬ 
ally to take part in terrorist activities directed 
m gainst Popular Unity. In late 1972 all these 
I roll Is merged to form the “Invisible Front”. 
\fter the March 1973 parliamentary elections, 
l lie right wing of the Christian Democrats open¬ 
ly joined this reactionary coalition. 

From its very first days, the CIA has been try¬ 
ing to weaken and, if possible, completely de¬ 
stroy progressive trade unions in Latin America. 16 
Trade unions are the immediate responsibility of 
Sector IV in the CIA’s International Organiza- 
lions Division. The American Institute for Free 
I ,abor Development has always collaborated close¬ 
ly with the CIA in Latin America. The AFL- 
CIO provides 25 percent of the Institute’s annu¬ 
al budget of 75 to 80 million dollars. The rest 
is paid, in roughly equal shares, by U.S. monop- 
olies (over 100 companies, with ITT, Anacon¬ 
da Copper, United Brands, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, the Bank of America, Exxon and the First 
National City Bank of New York as the biggest 
contributors), the government (the Agency for 
International Development), and the CIA’s “De¬ 
laware Corporations” (the Michigan Foundation, 
(he Kaplan Foundation, the Gotham Foundation 
and some others). From 1962 to 1980, 2,000 Lat¬ 
in Americans were trained by the Institute, and 
over 80,000 graduated from special training cen¬ 
ters in many Latin American capitals. 

The growing interest the CIA displays toward 
the Latin American trade union movement is 
largely rooted in the mounting influence the 
latter exerts on political developments in the 
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legion The working class has become better <>r 
ganized, and trade unions have grown bigg., 
J\hile in the 1950s the unions numbered abmii 
iour million members, the figure for the eaih 
IJ80s is oyer 20 million. Imperialism would lit. 
to use Latin American unions to its own advan 
age deprive them of their independence, damn,.,, 
the class thrust of their action, and prevent thru 
participation in left-wing coalitions. 

TheCIAtacldes this job in close cooperation 
with the IS. reactionary union headquarters 
above all, the AFL-CIO. In recent years, iL 
right-wing leaders have been pursuing an increas 
ingly subversive policy in Latin America. The 
struggle against the progressive forces in the 
n.atin American trade union movement and its 
fragmentation is only one of several imperialist 
objectives The U.S. intelligence community tries 
to prod the unions into subversive activities 
agamst the governments Washington dislikes. 
Lliorts along these lines have been particularly 
great in the Caribbean—above all, in Jamaica, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and 
he Bahamas. There, U.S.-trained union leaders 
have set up extremely influential groups in 
political terms. Attempts to organize a united 
anti-imperialist popular front in these countries 
invariably run into vigorous resistance put up 
by these groups. 

, T * e l,ses clifferent channels to infiltrate 
tlie trade union movement—the American Insti¬ 
tute for Free Labor Development, special train¬ 
ing centers financed lavishly by U.S. monopolies, 
the State Department and the CIA, and agent 
networks at the grass-roots and top levels in the 
Latin American unions. All U.S. embassies in 
Latin America have labor movement sections 
headed by CIA officers. In order to facilitate in- 


Miration, the CTA set up the Latin American 
l.nbor Committee in New York in 1975. With 
branch offices in Mexico City, Bogota and Ca¬ 
racas, the committee is staffed by CIA agents 
recruited among Trotskyites and anarcho-syndi¬ 
calists. 

Chile offers an example of the way trade 
unions and their leaders can be used to further 
imperialist interests. Since Chile had a trade 
union confederation which united a large part of 
Chile’s organized wage and salary earners and 
pursued an anti-imperialist policy (the United 
Trade Union Confederation of Chilean Workers), 
the CIA and the AFL-CIO decided to split it 
with the help of certain corrupt unionists. 

Vencheslao Moreno, nicknamed Don Venche, 
was one of these “activists”. His labor union ca¬ 
reer began in the port of Valparaiso: in 1946 he 
became chairman of the Valparaiso union of 
longshoremen and in 1950, chairman of the 
Chilean National Confederation of Longshoremen. 
Tn the early 1960s Don Venche was recruited by 
the CIA station. 

Collaboration with the CIA and the AFL-CIO 
proved very lucrative for Moreno and his cronies 
in the confederation’s leadership. Moreno made 
a fortune and became a shareholder in U.S., Ar¬ 
gentine, Chilean and other companies, the owner 
of tenement houses, a transport company and the 
like. In the latter half of the 1960s, Don Venche 
was put on the board of governors of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute for Free Labor Development. He 
also became Vice-President of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation and Executive 
Committee member of the reformist Internation¬ 
al Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

In the period when the Popular Unity govern¬ 
ment was in power, the CIA made wide use of 
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P K, lkc M<,rono ,0 sta £° i,lo ?aI strikes whirl, 
inflicted severe economic damage on Chile. A Tin 

rltf T P ’ t - he fa . s< i ist tnnta ^aced the Unii. ,1 

Tw ed r at »° n T 1 ^ tho P u PP et National Tim.I. 
Un on Center of Workers under Eduardo Ri„ 
a close friend of Don Venche’s 


me Pentagon’s Troubleshooter 

There are many ways in which the Pentagoi 
constantly interferes in the internal affairs ol 
Latin American countries. A special system h„ 

HW t C . reated t0 carr y out reprisals against the 
liberation movement of the region. Since 1958 
the U.S. Southern Command has been in opera 

“ arge , d wUh Pursuing the United States’ 
military policy in Latin America. Since 1963 
the Seventh Special Forces (Green Berets) has 
been stationed at Fort Gulick in the Canal Zone 
Aside from Green Berets, the United States also 
uses the two Marine battalions stationed in the Ca- 
nal Zone and the one at Guantanamo, Cuba, for 
operations in Latin America. Some sources esti¬ 
mate that in 1981 the strength of U.S. units in 

atm n ^ nCa Was 26 ’000 servicemen, including 
some 9,000 in the Canal Zone, 2,000 at Guam 

the a jm ? nt a T d tr° in Pu T° Rico - 17 Add to that 
the Joint Task Force for the Caribbean and Cen¬ 
tal America established on orders from President 
Carter m 1979. The Task Force has 18,000 para- 

sa&f 82n " Airbo, ' M Dh ' ish " *»-> 

All these units are the troubleshooters called 
on to suppress any action in Latin America hos- 

conlurv h U St f ° S ' Sinc0 the turn of the 

cniurj, U.S. troops have invaded Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries over 40 times. The Chilean iour- 
nahst Aolodia Teitelboim wrote that from 1920 to 


MW, l I here had been 90 reactionary military 
i♦ • mjim iii Latin America. 18 “In recent decades,” 
noted, “the CIA has been behind most ol‘ 
*!». 111 .” 10 The United States also frequently sends 
n» (Irecn Berets. On the whole, there is no es- 
uhtlnl difference between the 1965 landing of 
• ' troops in Santo Domingo and operations by 

•purial forces in Guatemala, El Salvador or other 
i mu ntries. Still, the latter type of intervention 
-•Hors a better cover and attracts less attention 
while it is just as effective militarily. It follows 
iIml politically it is a more convenient technique 
h> 1m used in countries where the anti-imperialist 
i niggle is going on. Often, Green Berets are 
present in Latin American countries under bi¬ 
lateral military agreements or without any legal 
excuse at all. Green Beret activities in Latin 
\inerica, the Chile-America magazine notes, are 
always coordinated with those of the CIA. 20 

The “counterinsurgency operations” of the Pen- 
lagon and the CIA in Latin America are among 
I lie more important techniques U.S. imperialism 
resorts to to fight the liberation movement there. 
In 1974, the Pentagon drew up a standard plan 
for combating the guerrilla movement in Latin 
America and distributed it among the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States members via the Inter- 
American Defense Board. This was a pattern 
based on LASO, the Latin American Security 
Operation, prepared by the Pentagon in the early 
1960s. 

Under the LASO plan, any armed reprisal should 
go through four major stages: the preparato¬ 
ry stage, mopping-up, containment, and the con¬ 
structive or stabilization stage. The first phase 
included preparations to support subsequent op¬ 
erations. The mopping-up stage was to destroy 
major guerrilla units anc] their bases. The third 

















































stage was essentially a continuation of stage lw«» 
the task is to liquidate scattered groups and in 
dividual guerrillas, to prevent them from mem 
ing into new units. Finally, the fourth stage en 
visaged steps to stabilize the political situalinn 
in the area of guerrilla operations. 

Under U.S. Army Field Manual 31-21 nn 
special operations, Green Berets are trained in 
the art of killing people, blowing up building 
conducting sabotage, staging ambushes and raid 
spying, shadowing suspects, instigating panir 
etc. In the Canal Zone they are drilled in conn 
terinsurgency tactics, and study arms, commoni 
cations equipment, the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. Many Green Berets are veterans of 
the war in Vietnam; now they are gaining new 
experience in El Salvador and other countries 
of the region. 

Trained in sabotage, provocations and assassi 
nation, Green Berets are waging an undeclared 
war in many Latin American nations. Each year 
they carry out hundreds of various operations— 
from wiping out guerrilla groups and assassinal 
ing progressive figures to staging revolts, com 
mitting sabotage, encouraging hatred of the Left, 
engaging in terrorist activities, raiding publish¬ 
ing houses, etc. Green Berets unleash reprisals 
not only against persons suspected of being guer¬ 
rilla sympathizers or of assisting guerrillas, but 
also against the entire population of guerrilla 
areas. The technique of setting up “strategic 
villages”—concentration camps for local inhabit¬ 
ants—is used widely. Special units posing as 
guerrillas infiltrate these areas to discredit the 
real guerrillas by committing terrorist acts, loot¬ 
ing, etc. The Counterinsurgency Planning Manu¬ 
al states expressly that the “internal defense 
plait” and the “internal security plan” (also 


i Mow ii as the “counterinsurgency plan”) are to 
In drawn up by the U.S. military advisers to 
the government of a given Latin American coun¬ 
try. 

The White House and the Pentagon see sup¬ 
pression of popular action and the ensurance of 
internal security” as the foremost task of the 
region’s armed forces. A report prepared by a 
group of U.S. analysts (the Santa Fe Group) 
for (he Inter-American Safety Council stresses 
f lint security from external and internal threat 
is I he chief objective of the United States’ policy 
in Latin America. 21 Consequently, the report re¬ 
commends “reactivating ... our traditional mili¬ 
tary ties on the continent, offering military train¬ 
ing and assistance to the armed forces of the 
American continent”. 22 

The United States works through the system 
of its military schools and academics, through 
its military missions in Latin American coun¬ 
tries and the Inter-American Defense Board to 
prepare Latin American armed forces for tackl¬ 
ing this job. Joint military exercises, constant 
contacts in the Inter-American Defense Board 
and at inter-American military conferences, train¬ 
ing and advanced training for army officers in 
the United States, reciprocal visits by military 
delegations and cadets from military academies, 
the study of the English language and of U.S. 
military manuals and other books by Latin Amer¬ 
ican army officers, the Americanization of cul¬ 
ture-all this is used to further U.S. interests 
in the region. 

By now almost 20 percent of all Latin Ameri¬ 
can armed forces have been professionally train¬ 
ed in counterinsurgency tactics and subjected to 
anticommunist brainwashing either in the United 
States or at U,S, bases in the Canal Zone, Con- 
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sidering (Iio limited and sporadic nature of i|>, 
guerrilla movement in the region, 20 perceni , 
no mean figure. Still, the Pentagon spares noil In i 
p t*°rI nor money to keep this up. Could if l„ 
that the local punitive forces are being trail in I 
|or future troubleshooting? At any rate, one cm 
be sure that in conducting a broad retrain!ip; 
program for Latin American armies and creal 
mg in them special forces after the Green Borei 
pattern the Pentagon is thinking not so much 
ol the guerrilla threat” as of forging an effer 
tive tool for interfering in the internal affair 
of Latin American nations. These disciples ol 
Green Berets are now the elite part of most of 
these armies and hold key positions there. They 
also make up the bulk of the security forces. 
They direct the suppression of demonstrations 
and strikes, raids on left-wing organizations, and 
the terrorist activities of fascist gangs. It was 
evident from the tragic 1973 developments in 
Chile that the Chilean Special Forces treated un 
armed people with particular brutality and ruth 
lessness. The Chilean Gestapo —the National In¬ 
formation Directorate, DINA, renamed the Na¬ 
tional Directorate of Information in 1977—was 
mostly staffed by Special Forces officers. 

Latin American history offers numerous exam¬ 
ples of the ways military regimes evolve, under 
certain conditions, into a new form of imperial¬ 
ist domination and the armies, into a direct tool 
of U.S. imperialist policies. The Colombian jour¬ 
nalist Alvaro Delgado stresses that “the Yankee 
military philosophy has disfigured the military 
institution to a degree where in some countries 
one can say there exists an army of occupation, 
a brutal oppressor of its own citizens”. 23 The 
Salvadoran army officer Umberto Orellana has 
remarked bitterly that “the army of El Salva- 


d"i . . is a satellite dependent, on the U.S. Pert- 

ltt|(01! \ 24 

Let us consider only one example—that of 
'In Dominican Republic. This country began to 
rtllnicL U.S. attention as early as the 19lh cen- 
' ii v. In 18(39 Orville E. Babcock, the U.S. ambas- 
Miilor, even talked the Dominican dictator Bue¬ 
naventura Baez into selling his country to the 
1 ini ted States. General Baez cadged a provision 
on personal “compensation” for himself to the 
lime of 150,000 dollars a year for life. Due to 
i u'cuinstances beyond the general’s control, the 
ileal fell through: Baez had to flee from the wrath 
of his people in a hurry. In 1905, 1913, 1914 
and 1916 U.S. Marines landed in the Dominican 
Itepublic to “restore law and order” in the inter¬ 
ests of American banks and sugar companies, 
(lie 1916 occupation lasting until 1924. By that 
time the United States had created the republic’s 
army and chosen the commander for it—Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, a former U.S. Marine sergeant 
about whom Franklin D. Roosevelt said: “Tru¬ 
jillo is a son of a bitch, but he’s our son of a 
bitch.” 

The “Trujillo era” lasted from 1930, when “our 
son of a bitch” seized power in the Dominican 
Republic, to 1961, when CIA agents killed him 
on a deserted highway near the capital. The ex¬ 
sergeant renamed the capital after himself, had 
3,000 monuments to himself erected, usurped 
every possible and impossible decoration and 
title and proclaimed himself the “benefactor and 
father of the new nation”. In 1961 the Trujillo 
family had amassed property worth 800 million 
dollars. 

Trujillo’s U.S. sponsors had never had it so 
good. Under his regime, American investment 
increased ten-fold. Senator James Eastland, who 
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visited Trujilio in November 1958, extolled I. 

as one of the greatest figures in the free woil.l 
leading his nation to freedom, dignity and sound 

judgment. Allen Ellender, also a U.S. Sen;. 

said he would like people like Trujillo to lead .ill 
other Latin American countries. One might nnlu 
in passing that lens of thousands were killed in 
Trujillo’s “mainstay of freedom”. 

However, there came a time when the While 
House no longer liked the way the “benefacl.u 
of the nation” behaved. He acted as though hr 
had forgotten to whom he owed his power. Be 
sides, President Kennedy came up with a plan <d 
expanding the sphere of “representative demur 
racy” in Latin America, and the Dominican 
Kepublic, where not a single general election had 
ever been held before, stood out like a sore 
thumb. President Kennedy ordered the CIA to 
have Trujillo removed. On May 30, 1901 a group 
of CIA agents led by General Antonio Imberl 
ambushed “one of the great figures in the free 
world” on his way back home from his mistress 
and riddled him with bullets. 

Joaquin Balaguer, a member of Trujillo’s co¬ 
terie, appeared on the political scene and was 
appointed “Provisional President”. But General 
Pedro Echevarria, supported by the Pentagon, 
declared Balaguer was “too soft” and staged a 
military coup on January 16, 1962. At this point 
1 resident Kennedy interfered and in December 
the first elections in Dominican history were held. 
However, taking the White House completely by 
surprise, they ended in a sweeping victory for 
Juan Bosch, a liberal who had spent 24 years in 
exile. On February 27, 1963 Bosch was inaugurat¬ 
ed as President. Ten days later, the Dominican 
military launched a putsch in an attempt to over¬ 
throw the constitutionally elected president, os- 
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niudhly to “save the country from communism”. 

< w attempts were made in April, June and 
N»Hfii8t. Finally, on September 25, 1963 Juan 
Howell was overthrown in a coup prepared by 

• nloiiel Lear Read of the CIA, Generals Anto¬ 
nin I mbert and Elias Wessin and Defense Minis- 

• i Victor Elby Vinas. 

I ii order to ensure the success of the coup and 
min out any accidental difficulties, the CIA and 
(lie 1)1 A had created in the Dominican army spe- 
r in I forces under General Wessin. Trained by 
Green Beret instructors since 1962, these forces 
received arms and equipment from the United 
fates on the eve of the coup which they 
brought off, on signal from the CIA station, on 
cpfember 25. The Pentagon and the CIA put an 
end to “representative democracy”. 

After the overthrow of Juan Bosch, an acute 
power struggle broke out between Imbert’s, Wes- 
m’s and Balaguer’s groups. General Wessin de¬ 
plored he had saved the nation from “Soviet com¬ 
munism”. General Imbert made his claim too, 
maintaining that he and not Wessin had over- 
Ibrown Bosch. Since General Wessin had the 
weightier argument—the special forces under his 
command—the Presidency was filled by his pro¬ 
tege Donald Reid Cabral who loved to be called 
by his nickname “the American”: his admira¬ 
tion for anything labeled “Made in U.S.A.” knew 
no bounds. 

On April 24, 1965 the supporters of Juan Bosch 
and of the Constitution started an uprising in 
Santo Domingo. The following day Cabral left 
for the United States. Colonel Francisco Caama- 
no, the 32-year-old leader of the Constitutional¬ 
ists, became Provisional President. An aristocrat 
who, under Cabral, commanded the “white hel¬ 
mets”, an elite police force, had received his 
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military training in the United States and served 
with the U.S. Marines, was immediately branded 
as a “Communist” in Washington. The U.S. am 
bassador to the Dominican Republic William I 
Bennett arrived at the San Isidro military base 
and personally appointed a “government” headed 
by General Wessin. 

Wessin told journalists he was a “crusader 
for freedom” and “fighter against international 
communism”. At five o’clock in the afternoon on 
April 28 Wessin’s crusade to save his country 
from communism ended in the desertion of his 
special forces; Wessin called Ambassador Ben 
nett on the telephone and reported the news. 
This did not surprise Bennett: Washington did 
not really expect Wessin to cope with the situa¬ 
tion, and on the morning of April 25 President 
Johnson had dispatched a naval task force to the 
Dominican Republic; one day prior to the defeat 
of Wessin’s forces the commander of the U.S. 
82nd Airborne Division had been ordered to 
occupy the San Isidro military base. 

The invasion was planned in advance. In early 
April 1965 a dress rehearsal had been staged— 
military exercises codenamed Quick Kick on the 
island of Vieques in Puerto Rico, conducted by 
the 82nd Airborne and the 2nd Marine Corps di¬ 
visions. 

It now remained merely to repeat the opera¬ 
tion, this time in Santo Domingo. At 18.30 on 
April 28 the U.S. aircraft carrier Boxer received 
the Presidential order to launch the invasion. 
U.S. Marines seized the port of Ayna 11 kilome¬ 
ters west of Santo Domingo, while paratroopers 
occupied the San Isidro base. By May 8 the 
strength of U.S. troops in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic had reached 22,000 aside from the 8,000 serv¬ 
icemen on board the 40 naval vessels anchored off 


Sanlo Domingo. The objective of the intervcn- 
t ion was to pin down the ConstituUonahst foices 
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me capital, — - 1 ^ ,u p 

r.nains of Wessin’s forces, and overthrow the 
laamano government. Wessin himself was sent 
.ff to Panama in an American plane, and on May 
lmbert replaced him as 1 residen • 

0,000 Dominicans were killed and woun cc 1 
lie United States’ intervention. . . 

Prom May 24 the intervention in the Domini 
•an Republic assumed a disguise: according o 
, decision by the Permanent Council of the Or 
ranization of American States the so-called Inter 
American Peace Force moved into restore or 
iler” They comprised 20,000 U.S. troops, 1, 
Brazilians, 250 Hondurans, 159 Nicaraguans 21 
Costa Ricans, two Paraguayans and one Salva 
doran. The U.S. invaders remained in Santo Do¬ 
mingo until September 1965, installing Eduardo 

Garcia as the new President . were 

In June 1966, openly rigged elections were 
held “won” by Joaquin Balaguer, a close friend 
of Trujillo’s. In other words, the T ™J l110 el [ 
continued, although without the aHier of ^ 
new nation” himself. Balaguer s fall in 1978 was 
mostly caused by revelations of c °mipUo 
and the bribes he received from u - s - an “ 1 
ish companies. The scandal could not be cov 
ered up, and other politicians used ^ popular 
indignation to their own advantage. In 
lonio Guzman installed himself as Preside t, 
was a close friend of Balaguer’s. History repeat¬ 
ed itself: first the Trujillo pattern without Truj 
illo. then the Balaguer pattern without Balaguer 
but with the invariable presence of the CIA, t 
DIA and U.S. transnational monopolies. 















WAGING A SECRET Vv \l» 


“The peoples of Latin America and mli. 
parts of the world know full well what i 

foreign policy has meant to them througl. 

history. The United States has had many gm 
ernments, each with its proper characterist i< 
with its salient features, in some cases evu. 
quite distinctive. The pendulum has swm»i 
from administrations which posed in the 
of other peoples as peacemakers with an oliv. 

branch in hand to governments which .. 

the very beginning brandished a stick to m 
timidate revolutionaries and champions ol indr 
pendence. Obviously, the goals have alw;i.\ 
remained the same: all efforts have been aimed 
at maintaining U.S. political, economic and 
ideological domination. 

“The threats to Cuba, the attacks againsl 
Nicaragua, Grenada and the Salvadoran peopl* 
the plans to put pressure on Mexico, the di 
rect participation in the British coloniali i 
expedition against Argentina over the Malvi 
nas, the close ties established with dictator¬ 
ships like in Chile or Uruguay—all this i 
typical of the current period....” 

Javier Rodriguez , Cuban 
journalist 1 

CIA Assassins and Their Disciples 

The CIA, the FBI and other U.S. intelligence 
services have long maintained continuous con¬ 
tacts with the security services of some Latin 
American countries. Moreover, these ties are in¬ 
tertwined to such a degree and the influence of 
the U.S. intelligence community on these services 
is so great that, according to many researchers, 
the repressive organizations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere are being integrated into a single system 
under the aegis of the CIA. 

It is a well-substantiated fact that the chiefs 


id several Latin American security services, in- 
rhiding Interior Ministers, are appointed only 
ii I lor a careful screening by the CIA and only 
willi CIA approval. Philip Agee had good reason 
in describe the CIA’s relations with Latin Amer- 
Inm security services as “intimate”. “The CIA,” 
ho said, “offers everything to the security services 
nf I he regimes in favor with the United States— 
money, instructors, weapons and equipment.” 

Since 1962 the so-called public security pro¬ 
gram has been conducted in Latin American 
countries, launched on instructions from President 
Kennedy. Officially, the U.S. State Department is 
I he responsible agency, although in actual fact it 
is the mission of the CIA and the FBI. Over the 
past decade alone, the United States has trained 
some 20,000 Latin American police officers and 
security advisers. Of these, thousands were trained 
at the International Police Academy in Wash¬ 
ington. After international pressure forced its 
closure in 1975, the CIA extended a helping hand 
to its colleagues from the FBI. Today Latin Amer¬ 
ican police officers are being trained by the In¬ 
ternational Police Services, Inc., a CIA subsidi¬ 
ary. Some of them are also sent to the U.S. Bor¬ 
der Patrol Academy in Los Fresnos, Texas, and 
the FBI Special School in Quantico, Virginia. 
The FBI and the CIA also have “mobile train¬ 
ing teams” that visit Latin American countries 
to train the local police and security forces. 

The United States tries to convince ihe Latin 
American public that this assistance is aimed 
against crime which is on the rise in the region. 
But that is merely a decoy. The International 
Police Services training course focuses on the 
study of “communist subversion” and the suppres¬ 
sion of the working-class and democratic move¬ 
ments. Latin American police officers are taught 
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not only various ways to combat manifestation' 
or strikes but also interrogation and “removal’ 
techniques to be applied to suspects, etc. Aclinj.: 
jointly with the local police forces, the CIA ami 
the DIA have established a broad network <»i 
clandestine terrorist organizations in Latin Amor 
ica which are implementing Operation Attila 
a CIA-designed plan of political assassination^ 
to bleed the liberation movement white. These 
organizations include the Anticommunist Movo 
ment, the Squadron of Death and the Communist 
Hunt Teams in Brazil; Ihe Falcons in Mexico; 
the Black Hand in Honduras and Colombia; 
ORDEN and the White Warriors’ Union in El 
Salvador; Ojo por Ojo, the White Hand and the 
New Youth Movement in Guatemala; the Cobra 
in Venezuela; the Alpha- 66 , the Tacuara and 
the AAA in Argentina; the Squadron of Death 
in Bolivia; and countless olhers. The Guatema 
Ian businessman Raul Garcia Granados, one ol 
those who finance the terrorist organizations ol 
his country, has said that u the Squadrons ol 
Death have lists of suspected Communists of all 
kinds and they kill them. It is a war between 
Communists and anticommunists”. His brother 
Jorge Garcia Granados echoes Raul: “We are in 
a shooting war. Of course, it is bad to kill, but 
when you are at war and someone has to be killed, 
you kill him.” And here is a quotation from 
Colonel German Chupina Barahona, Guatemalan 
National Police Director, nicknamed the Butcher 
of Guatemala: “I fully support the Squadrons of 
Death. They are eliminating our enemies the 
Communists.” 2 

A report on Brazil published in London in 
1973 stresses that the assassinations are com¬ 
mitted by organizations comprising police of¬ 
ficers, lumpens and fascists . 3 Agamemnon 


M.,nd them. 4 Most members of the right 
«,og terrorist groups are recruited from among 
“ <?'■“ » ‘he special f orC e s tried K 

"oLfa Z T' The Trt P le A “"<> the al 

iLt -n 'ml P ?, mph J le ‘ puMishBd i" Bue- 
11 , *• S in . Cltes documentary proof of 
Hie ties existing between Argentine terrorist nr 
gamzations and the CIA 5 terrorist or- 

llJactivZ, °V‘n CI A S tiM «“> seen from 
, activities of Dan Mitrione who, after a term 

/ wor , k , in Brazil, went to Uruguay as chief S 

( \nert Ui> 1 C pf eCUllty program service to share his 
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provocateurs and vi 5 a ”on 

ese people, whose survival was nothino* f 

CIA and the |. |;C ^ 1,11 s colm trymen from the 
state "oT affairs' ^Overl 000 !» "7 

nrf 7 t c * ate 0 t ^ ose detained in the InfW 
no and Infierno Verde interrogation centers ^ 
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rise to grave concern. Here the most inhumm. 
torture methods are used, and many prisoner «li 
at the hands of their interrogators. All in nil 
almost 100 centers have been set up in Urugii,. 
to try and break the will of Communists nml 
other patriots. 

The CIA has established similar centers m 
many other countries of the region. CIA nml 
DIA agents bring suspected Left sympathize i 
to these places. Even the buildings of the I 
public security program in Latin America hn\< 
been turned into jails. Americans are torturing 
and killing thousands of Latin Americans in 
their own sovereign countries. 

In many nations of the region, the security 
forces are the CIA’s chief tool in its campaign 
against progressive democratic movements. Note 
bly, these bodies are directly controlled by 11n- 
CIA and FBI agents who have infiltrated them; 
the security forces implement the regional poli 
cies coordinated by the CIA. The intelligence 
services of these countries perform similar func 
tions. Military Intelligence Chief Miguel Peri'/ 
of the Dominican Republic has said that his office' 
has virtually turned into a branch of the DIA 
and the CIA because it is mostly staffed by Cu¬ 
ban counterrevolutionaries (CIA agents) and by 
Dominicans who have graduated from the Green 
Beret school at Fort Bragg. 

The danger of (he Americanization and CIA 
control of the Latin American security services 
is compounded by the fact that the CIA trains 
secret police units used to bolster dictatorial 
regimes. DINA, the Chilean secret police created 
after the overthrow of Allende and renamed the 
National Directorate of Information in 1977, is 
a case in point. 

Alfredo Stroessner has been ruling Paraguay 


f ■ ,U) years. In 1954 the DIA and the CIA made 
in grandson of a Bavarian police officer Pres- 

« nl, and the United States has pampered him 

• i since. Stroessner is an admirer of Hitler and 
(Milrun of the nazi criminals hiding in Paraguay. 

I In* country has become the last refuge for all 
Muds of scum. This was where Anastasio Somo¬ 
ni Dobayle, the Nicaraguan dictator, fled after 
1979 (and where he was eventually assassinat¬ 
'd). Stroessner’s palace guard includes former 
»S men who have again donned military uni¬ 
forms. 

Intimidation and terrorism are the methods 
Imessner uses to keep rigging his elections. The 
"anlf-electing President” feels no misgivings over 
(lie fact that 1.5 million people—half the popula¬ 
tion of Paraguay—have left the country. 

Juan Jose Penayo, a former political prisoner, 
reports that close to the Third Police Department 
I mil ding, where Paraguayan Communist Party 
leaders are kept, and practically next door to the 
Faraguayan Supreme Court building, there is an 
interrogation center where FBI and CIA agents 
train Stroessner’s gorillas in the most sophisticat¬ 
ed torture techniques with prisoners as guinea 
pigs. A certain Campos Alum, a CIA agent, is 
on the staff of the Paraguayan Interior Ministry 
as its liaison man with the U.S. embassy. A spe¬ 
cial group under Alum screens the detainees and 
decides on what is to happen to them. In the 
Interior Ministry, Alum also directs the activi¬ 
ties of secret agents (the so-called piragues — 
'‘invisible men”) specializing in political assassi¬ 
nation. 

The windows of the Department of Investiga¬ 
tion remain lit all through the night, and passers- 
by cross themselves fearfully. No one knows how 
many unfortunate prisoners branded as “undesir- 






ables” have entered it never to reappear. A 
rule, no official arrests are made in Paraguay I- 
political reasons—people are simply seized in 11»« 
street or dragged out of their beds at night. Win 
relatives try to learn about the fate of those dr 
tained, the police deny any knowledge of them 

No one knows how many people have fallen 
victim to the pileta or the sargento. The for inn 
is the name of a torture technique: the prisoner 
head is kept submerged until he chokes, then In 
is beaten into insensitivity. When he regain 
consciousness, the procedure is repeated. Beskin, 
the “pileta” is a tub filled with sewage and nol 
merely cold water. The picana electrica (electri< 
stick) is another favorite with the jailers who 
want to “break in” newcomers. Torturers often 
use a whip with steel balls plaited into the end 
of the lash, and the sargento —a sort of cat-o 1 
nine-tails. 

The police round up one or two thousand “sus 
pects” in each of the recurrent raids, but few 
of these people are eventually brought to trial. 
After a while, their bodies, their hands tied with 
barbed wire behind their backs and their throats 
cut, are washed up on the Argentine bank of the 
Paraguay River. Otherwise they disappear with¬ 
out a trace. The police keep denying any know¬ 
ledge of them. 

The situation is similar in Chile, Uruguay, Gua¬ 
temala, Haiti, El Salvador and many other count¬ 
ries of “free” Latin America. No specific charges 
accompany the mass arrests conducted every¬ 
where. Security agents break into a man’s home, 
arrest him and loot or destroy his property. Once 
the detainee is brought to one of the numerous 
■“security” centers, he is subjected to interroga¬ 
tion to force a “confession” out of him. Some of 
the wittier security officers ask the prisoner what 
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type of torture he would prefer: in a democracy, 
lie is entitled to free choice. Then the torture 
begins. The Chilean journalists Elizabeth Rei- 
mnnn and Fernando Rivas describe 18 types of 
physical and at least 20 types of psychological 
torture used in Pinochet’s “free Chile”. 7 All pris¬ 
oners in Uruguay have to constantly wear dark 
hoods over their eyes. Prisoners are left hanging 
by their wrists or hair; stripped naked, they are 
forced to sit astride a wooden beam for hours 
nnd even days on end. Beatings often result in 
permanent injuries. Women prisoners are also 
subjected to inhuman treatment; many have been 
raped. 

The overwhelming majority of the detainees 
have never been involved in politics and are there¬ 
fore unable to produce any information of in¬ 
terest to the security forces. It follows that we 
are dealing with a psychological terror campaign 
to intimidate the population. 

Thousands upon thousands of Latin Americans 
disappear as “missing persons”. Their fate is 
extremely difficult to trace because the terrorist 
pro-U.S. regimes in most Latin American coun¬ 
tries have suspended habeas corpus safeguards 
citing martial law or “internal war” as excuses. 

“A country under occupation” is not a figure 
of speech but a specific expression of the concept, 
advanced by the rulers of Chile, El Salvador, 
Uruguay and some other Latin American coun¬ 
tries, and stipulating that a new world war—“the 
war against communist subversion”—is already 
on, and that they are fighting it on the home 
front. In an attempt to vindicate their reprisals 
and terrorism they claim that “we can do any¬ 
thing because there’s an internal war on”. 

Those who have “confessed” either end up 
“missing” or are given a prison term. An GAS 
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exarrmlpo tZ™ in Haiti cited mirnn,,,, 

Sduclr nf , Cei ' tain Ex4chi01 

producer of the evening program of Radio M, i 
ropole, was arrested by the secret police of H„ 
dictator Duvalier and thrown into the Fori I >, 
manche prison “without recourse to any 
procedure . The report states that “Mr. Abel.,nl 
died in prison of tuberculosis”. 9 There had be, „ 
no serious conditions in Abelard’s previous me,l 
ical record, and his sudden death “of tuberni 
osis inevitably raised certain questions. All in 
quiries by the OAS commission into the charges 
against Abelard remained unanswered by ih, 
~T °i Hai « : “Abelard did not deal will, 

S V Ue 'Ti the report Says ’ “but at lie 
time of his arrest he was investigating a housing 

faTri e ” io SP T n r ed i by the ^ inister of Social Af 
tairs. Tuberculosis is the most common cans,. 

eLa - 1 <n m0ng Prisoners in Haiti (half the cases 
cited in the report). The prisoners themselves 
however, attribute these deaths to the assassina¬ 
tions committed by Duvalier’s secret police Pris 
oners are taken out at night, killed with a club 
(Duvalier has decreed that ammunition is to be 
spared) and buried at a secret cemetery 50 me- 
ters from fort Dimanche. 

The conditions of prisoners in Haiti defv 
description. Tiny cells are jammed with 20 to 
50 people who have to take turns sleeping. Each 
receives a 20-gram piece of bread, a bowl of 
ground corn and two cups of water a day Medi¬ 
cal care is nonexistent. The torture, humiliation 
and appalling conditions are aimed at breaking 
the prisoners will and pushing them into insan- 

A report of the OAS commission on human 
rig s in Paraguay cites a typical example. In 
reply to the commission’s inquiry into the fate 


i Miguel Angel Soler, Secretary of the Para¬ 
guayan Communist Party Central Committee, ar- 
H Mted on November 30, 1975 and tortured to 
I with, the government declared that Soler had 
newer been arrested at all and that “news was 
received from Montevideo to the effect that he 
Intel moved to Moscow”. 11 An inquiry about the 
peasant leader Arturo Bernal, who was arrested 
mid then died after 55 days of torture, elicited 
I lie reply that he had contracted a disease and 
died. 

Kidnapings, illegal arrests, assassinations and 
torture are a daily occurrence in “free” Latin 
America. The February 21, 1980 issue of VHu- 
manite contains the following figures: over 30,000 
people have been killed in Chile after the 1973 
coup; over 40,000 in Guatemala after 1962; 
100,000 in Haiti under the Duvalier dynasty; 
50,000 people have been killed in Paraguay; 
30,000 were “missing” in Argentina in 1977 
alone; 50,000 have been killed in El Salvador 
over the past two years. In Latin America as a 
whole, over one million people have been killed 
in the past 20 years. 

In 1979 the U.S. House of Representatives yet 
again held hearings on human rights, this time 
in the Subcommittee on International Organiza¬ 
tions. The hearings were entitled “Human Rights 
and U.S. Foreign Policy”. 12 The Congressmen 
were not yet issued the scientific paper prepared 
by the Bureau of Intelligence and Research of 
the U.S. State Department —Country Reports on 
Human Rights Practices. This document was to 
appear the following year; meanwhile, Deputy 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher maintain¬ 
ed that everything was fine with human rights 
in Latin America. Even in Paraguay? “The situ¬ 
ation in Paraguay has been improving,” Christo- 
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partment?’ ^ Rlghts Staff of the State I), 

with ^th'o Was . a dec J slon I made in consultation 
with the Secretary of State. It was made on tl.. 

SEfr ° f lhe ambassad °r (of the Unit 
ed states to Paraguay—Anzors).’ ” 14 

ba ! a rt °p t that R ° b , ert Wllite ’ the U.S. an. 

to the State n 8ra ? Uay ’ h . ad subm itted a report 
^Department claiming that the human 
ghts situation in that country had improved 
and recommending increased U.S. assistance to 
Paraguay in order to “meet basic. human needs^ 
and ensure improvement in the human rights 

‘man*Right * p tbe ( ' ountr U Reports on Hu 
man Rights Practices indicated there had been 

improvement” in the human rights situation n 
»ii B ^ Gualemal8 ' H8 “ and other 
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Partv^f^hil (< R(> !i’ a / eader <d Cie Socialis 
AHendf J? lle , and a cI , 0Se associate of Salvado 
Unit! s. J as Chilean ambassador to tin 

anA^hde^^ 68 ’.^ n ^ l ? r .Minister, Defense Ministe, 
and latei f oreign Minister in Popular Unitv mv 

ernments. At the time of the coup, LeteTier was 
in La Moneda, the Presidential palace. After the 
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jmlncn was taken and Allende killed, Letelier 

ti thrown into the concentration camp on Daw- 
mi Island, u the Island of Death”. After long 
months of fascist prison, he managed to leave 
Pinochet’s Chile and settled in Washington to- 
■H her with his wife and four sons. He began lec¬ 
turing at the American University in Washing¬ 
ton and working for the Center for International 
'todies. Letelier had many connections with in¬ 
ti nenIiaI members of the U.S. political elite, es¬ 
pecially in the Democratic Party; this was what 
had brought his release from Dawson Island. 
Letelier’s circle of friends included Senators Ed¬ 
ward Kennedy and George McGovern, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman Frank 
Church, and Representative Michael Harrington. 
The latter two initiated, with encouragement from 
Letelier, the U.S. Congressional investigation into 
lhe role the CIA had played in the overthrow 
of the Allende government. 

To get even, the CIA arranged the assassina¬ 
tion of Letelier. On September 21, 1976 a power¬ 
ful explosion destroyed Letelier’s car while he 
was driving along Embassy Row near the White 
House. Letelier died on the way to hospital. 
A bomb had been planted under his car and 
detonated by remote control. Immediately, rumors 
spread through Washington asserting that Soviet 
agents were responsible for the assassination, that 
they were trying to “discredit the Chilean junta 
and bolster the waning anti-Chilean psychologi¬ 
cal assault”. 

It was perfectly obvious that Letelier had been 
killed by DINA agents or their hired hands. But 
U.S. authorities began investigating the case 
only two years later, and it was as late as 1978 
that the criminals were arrested (three DINA 
officers remained at large). The trial was held 












(ion 979 a * most lhree years after the ass., . 

The trial revealed (hat in August 19711 it. 
T,^n g R ayan ai ! th erities had issued passporl i 
Juan Ross and Alejandro Romerano, and il,. 
U b. embassy immediately granted them I 
entry visas. Pinochet had personally asked Si,., 
essner for passports for Ross and Romerano \ 
xeoige Landau, the U.S. ambassador to I'.m, 

tn? R ad pT A ed ; the pass P° rts were photograph,,i 
j h , C f A station— A uthors ) and a diploma!., 
com or left on the same day to deliver the pl„, 
os to General Vernon Walters, Chief DemiK 
Director of the CIA. The photographs in il„ 

Ucaf wfih ai |n PaSS ?° rt u’ lL turned ouL wore him 
piHrJw ° S c., m the P ass P°rts of the Chilean 
?n CMle Ha f Sl Va a v. ntl A rmando Lion, issued 
ina t and f used a short while before for enter 
idf , c° a nit A G i , SLales - Ross > alias Silva, wa- 
Mic , hael Townley, a U.S. citizen liv 
ing in Chile, and Romerano, alias Lion, as DINA 
Captain Armando Fernandez Larios, a crony of 
DI ^A chief General Contreras. It was also re 
vealed that, aside from these people, other accom¬ 
plices in the assassination were the Cuban conn 
terrevolutionanes and CIA agents Guillermo and 
Ignacio Novo, Alvin Ross Diaz, Virgilio Paz Ro- 
mero and Jose Dionisio Suarez. 

Interesting information also exists about CIA 
Director George Bush’s connection to the assassi- 
nation o Letelier. A personal friend and ally of 

fn « nL Bush received reports from 

o U.S. ambassador in Paraguay on the planned 
assassination several weeks before the event. 
According to Saul Landau, co-author of a book 

?S«n the ‘*r Letelier D Ca l e publishod in London in 

di f ?n°’td? e0rg il US ^ put them in his file and 
duln t do anything about it. Even after the assas- 
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hint ion lie didn’t pass on to the FBI the infor¬ 
mation that he had.” 16 

Given the vested interest of the CIA in the 
mutter, the hearings of the Letelier affair were 
Imhl in an atmosphere of understanding between 
I tin CIA and the court, somewhat marred by 
lownley’s admission that the DINA bosses had 
old rusted Letelier’s removal to himself and Fer¬ 
mi mlez, and that he had been the one who plant¬ 
ed I lie bomb. As expected, only the small fry were 
put behind bars. Guillermo Novo and Alvin Ross 
were sentenced to life imprisonment and Ignacio 
Novo, to a term of eight years. However, as early 
ns the fall of 1980 a Federal Court of Appeal over¬ 
ruled this sentence and ordered the case revised; 
a new trial is to take place in 1983. Jose Dioni¬ 
sio Suarez, the Cuban counterrevolutionary who 
detonated the bomb by remote control, disap¬ 
peared, as did Virgilio Paz, another accomplice in 
the assassination. Their escape was aided by the 
CIA which supplied them with money and 
forged papers. 

The DINA officers—General Contreras, Colonel 
Espinoza and Lieutenant (later Captain) Fer¬ 
nandez—were not put on trial either. The junta 
refused to hand them over to the United States 
which insisted on the extradiction only half¬ 
heartedly. In 1981 a Chilean court acquitted these 
criminals. 

As regards Townley, he only received a 
40-month prison term; he had served one third of 
it by the time the sentence was passed. Released 
a year later, he returned to Chile and to his 
job. That is hardly surprising if one recalls that 
Michael Townley is a career CIA officer, now a 
colonel. Officially, he held the job of an “elec¬ 
tronics expert” with DINA. He had traveled to 
the United States under various assumed names; 
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and was an especially frequent visitor at i In 
Audio-Intelligence Service Company, a CIA I'mm 
in Florida. In the United States he had homdii 
electronic surveillance devices and electric short 
equipment to be used for torture. 

Assassinations similar to that of Orlando I .<■ 
teller have become particularly frequent in Latin 
America over recent years. Their victims inclml 
Carlos Prats, the Chilean general who was com 
mander-in-chief under the Allende government 
and vigorously resisted U.S. imperialist schemes, 
President Juan Jose Torres Gonzalez of Bolivia, 
Oscar Arnulfo Romero, the Archbishop of El Sal 
vador who repeatedly appealed to the U.S. Presi 
dent to end military and economic assistance to 
the Salvadoran junta; and many others. General 
Rafael Hoyos Rubio, Chief of Staff of the Peru- 
vmn armed forces, President Jaime Roldos Agui 
lera of Ecuador, and General Omar Torrijos, 
Commander of the Panamanian National Guard 
have all died in mysterious air crashes. 

Prisma latinoamericano magazine discussed 
these accidents, described in the U.S. press as 
mysterious deaths , and said: “In their police 
investigation manuals, the experts tell their stu¬ 
dents to proceed, first and foremost, from the 
premise of who benefits from the death of the 
individual in question if there is a suspicion that 
it was not due to a natural cause. ... We would 
like to extend the investigators’ rules and state 
that when statesmen and military leaders at odds 
with imperialism keep dying, one should look for 
the CIA behind it all.” 17 “In keeping with this 
theory, the magazine went on, “one can easily 
see that the death of Roldos suited Mr. Reagan’s 
warlike policy in two substantial respects: it re¬ 
moved from the Latin American political scene a 
fighter for the observance of human rights and a 
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political figure who recognized the right of peo¬ 
ples to self-determination and rejected all kinds 
oi armed intervention aimed against countries 
like Cuba, El Salvador or Nicaragua.” 18 The re¬ 
port of the U.S. analysts who outlined President 
Reagan’s Latin American policies for him (the 
Santa Fe Group) bears out the hypothesis ad¬ 
vanced by the magazine. Specifically, one of the 
recommendations denounces Roldos’ political 
views and advises openly that the U.S. govern¬ 
ment should check the spread of “the Roldos 
doctrine” in Latin America. We know how the 
CIA acted on this recommendation. 

U.S. imperialism also had a stake in removing 
Omar Torrijos, who died in a plane crash on July 
31, 1981. His official title was Commander of 
the National Guard; in fact, he was the political 
leader of the Panamanian people and the initia¬ 
tor of a complex and largely even unique nation¬ 
al revolutionary process begun in October 1968. 

On October 11, 1968 a military coup by the 
Panamanian National Guard under General Tor¬ 
rijos ended the long succession of figurehead pol¬ 
iticians who had ruled the country on instruc¬ 
tions from the United States. The new govern¬ 
ment exhibited a trend toward progressive trans¬ 
formations and toward restricting the unchal¬ 
lenged sway of U.S. fruit-producing monopolies. 
Several reforms were enacted. In 1970 the Nation¬ 
al Guard occupied the Rio-Hato base leased to the 
Pentagon during World War II. In 1971 Panama 
officially refused the services of the U.S. Peace 
Corps. Finally, General Torrijos directed the cam¬ 
paign to revise the U.S.-Panamanian treaty on 
the Canal. On October 1, 1979 new treaties en¬ 
tered into force between the two countries. They 
envisaged the transfer of full sovereignty over 
the Canal to Panama by the year 2000. 
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lionary leader. However, when the preparations 
were in full swing, Hunt was recalled to Washing¬ 
ton to take part in the bugging of Watergate. 
On June 17, 1972 he was arrested, together with 
his three accomplices (also CIA agents), in the 
Watergate complex. With Hunt out of action, 
the CIA hired Jose Celso, a professional hitman 
who favored rifles with telescopic sights, to assas¬ 
sinate Torrijos. The plan backfired when Celso 
was detained in Panama while trying to smuggle 
in drugs. For the third attempt, the CIA set up 
a special group under Colonel Leonard Conane. 
The group arrived in Panama armed with silenc¬ 
er-equipped machine-guns, cigars which could fire 
projectiles, explosives hidden in film cameras, and 
booby-trapped electric torches and cigarette packs 
to be detonated electronically by remote control. 
All this equipment was delivered by CIA agents 
Philip Smith and William Darquin to a U.S. 
base in the Canal Zone and then handed over to 
the actual assassins. 

The CIA also assassinated Archibishop Rome¬ 
ro. Shortly before the murder of this head of the 
Catholic Church in El Salvador in March 1980, 
the U.S. ambassador to Italy visited the Vatican 
and demanded that Romero be stripped of his 
powers because he stood in the way of the Unit¬ 
ed States 1 plan to bolster the pro-U.S. regime 
in that country and denounced the terrorist poli¬ 
cies of the Salvadoran junta. The U.S. ambassa¬ 
dor warned that if Romero was not removed, the 
Americans would not be able to guarantee his 
safety. A few days later, during a Sunday mass, 
the Archbishop was killed by CIA hitmen. One 
of them was Roberto D’Aubuisson, currently a 
member of the Salvadoran government. 

Organized and carried out by U.S. intelligence 
services, political assassinations of prominent La- 








tin Americans are supposed to erode the libera 
Lion movement and intimidate the patriots. Man\ 
leaders of Latin American communist parli< 
have fallen victim to these crimes. Since 1900, 
over half the Central Committee members <>i 
the Guatemalan Party of Labor have been killed; 
its outstanding leaders Victor Manuel Gutierrez, 
Octavo Reyes, Leonardo Castillo Flores and se\ 
eral others were assassinated in the 1960s. In 
December 1972 Bernardo Alvarado Monzon, Sec 
retary General of the Central Committee, was 
killed, and in December 1974, his successor Hum¬ 
berto Alvarado Arellano. That was a great loss 
for the patriotic forces. 

The CIA assassinates Latin American political 
and public figures acting in accordance with 
Operation Condor, directed by “Operation 40", 
a top secret CIA group. In order to conceal its 
involvement as thoroughly as possible, the CIA 
usually operates jointly with the secret services 
of several Latin American countries. A special 
coordinating group, comprising representatives 
of the CIA and of the local secret services, 
has been set up with its headquarters in Santia¬ 
go de Chile and a branch office in Miami. 

Aided by their local colleagues, U.S. clandes¬ 
tine agents organize political kidnapings. For 
example, Antonio Maidana, First Secretary of 
the Paraguayan Communist Party Central Com¬ 
mittee, was arrested in 1958 and spent 19 years 
in Stroessner’s prisons and concentration camps. 
In 1977 public opinion forced the Paraguayan 
authorities to release Maidana, Alfredo Alcorta, 
Julio Rojas and several other freedom fighters 
who were kept in detention after their acquittal 
by a Paraguayan court. However, in August 
1980, Maidana and his comrade Emilio Roa were 
kidnaped in broad daylight in Buenos Aires and, 


ns it was reported later, brought back to Paraguay 
by CIA agents. They were imprisoned in a jail 
nenr Asuncion. The Argentine authorities issued 
no official statement concerning this crime. A 
statement of the Communist Party of Uruguay on 
Maidana’s kidnaping says, among other things, 

I hat Latin American peoples have yet again seen 
I he brutal nature of the reprisals committed in 
I he Southern Cone countries and the extent to 
which Latin American dictatorships act in con¬ 
cert. 


Operation Diablo Continues 

Guatemala offers a good example of how the 
CIA eliminates its political opponents and of who 
acts as its accomplice in the mass extermination 
of their own people to meet the alien interests 
of the United States. “It has been 26 years since 
a revolutionary process in Guatemala was 
stemmed,” says the Cuban journalist Carlos Mora 
Herman. “The government of the United States, 
acting through the Dulles brothers and the 
United Fruit Company (the notorious ‘Mamita 
Yunai’) succeeded in overthrowing the democrat¬ 
ic regime of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. Over the 
26 years that have elapsed, the country has been 
ruled by military regimes. Over this period, more 
than 70,000 people have been assassinated. . . .” 21 
The New York Times has admitted that the gov¬ 
ernment of Guatemala conducts a methodical 
campaign of assassinations. 22 A 1981 Amnesty 
International report entitled Guatemala: A Gov¬ 
ernmental Program of Political Murders cites 
hundreds of cases of people killed with the knowl¬ 
edge and on the orders of the governmenl. 2 °* 

The 1954 overthrow of the democratic govern¬ 
ment of President Arbenz ended the Guatemalan 
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bourgeois-democratic revolution which had ‘'•M l 
tured world public attention since its beginning 
in 1944. The defeat of the revolution was fell ;■ 
a painful blow both in Guatemala and abroad 

Let us reconstruct the true sequence of these 
events. First and foremost, note that U.S. impe 
rialist conspiracies against Guatemala, fu \ 
dominated previously by the powerful Manilla 
Yunai”, began immediately after the people ousl 
ed the dictator Jorge Ubico, a U.S. puppet in 
1944. By the time of the June 1954 coup, about 
30 attempts had been made to overthrow the 

democratic government. 

The 1951 decision of the Arbenz governmen 
to nationalize (for compensation) the unused 
land belonging to UFCO (the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany) was received in Washington with rage. 
Powerful U.S. interests wanted UFCO business 
in Guatemala, viewed as a “banana republic , 
to continue as usual, unhampered. Ur CO share¬ 
holders included CIA Director Allen Dulles, his 
brother John Foster, the State Secretary, David 
Ttockefeller and others. 

But UFCO was only part of the reason, the 
other part was the potential threat the Guate¬ 
malan bourgeois-democratic revolution could pose 
to U S. imperialism in Latin America. Its sue- 
cess could bring about an upsurge of the libera¬ 
tion struggle elsewhere in the region: after all. 
it was the second revolution of this type in Latin 
American history after the Mexican revolution. 
And given the free rein of McCarthyism in the 
United States at that time, many American lead¬ 
ers saw even a bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Latin America as the hand-writing on the wall. 
This climate made it easy for the Dulles broth¬ 
ers to act. John Foster Dulles, “the major for¬ 
eign policy figure of the 1950s, actively fosterec 
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mid I(‘d the coup d’etat—in concert with his 
hrnlher Allen, then director of the CIA”, 2/| wrote 
ihe U.S. historian Stephen Schlesinger. 

In January 1954, on instructions from Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, the U.S. National Security 
Council adopted a plan for the overthrow of the 
Arbenz government. Codenamed Operation Diab¬ 
lo, the plan had been prepared personally by Al¬ 
len Dulles, aided by his deputy Frank Wisner. 
Wisner brought in Walter B. Smith, chief of 
State Department intelligence, John Peurifoy, 
I he U.S. ambassador to Guatemala, and Joseph 
Bandon, the CIA station chief in Guatemala, to 
work on the plan. 

On Randon’s recommendation, Colonel Castillo 
Armas was appointed head of the “liberation 
army”. Armas had taken part in three rebellions 
against the Arevalo and Arbenz governments 
after training at the Fort Leavernworth. 

Here is a telltale dialogue that occurred in the 
U.S. Congress seven years later, during the hear¬ 
ings on the activities of the intelligence commun¬ 
ity. The answers were given by Whiting Will- 
auer, formerly the U.S. ambassador to Honduras, 
who worked both for the State Department and 
for the CIA: 

“Mr. Ambassador, was there something of a 
team in working to overthrow the Arbenz govern¬ 
ment in Guatemala, or were you alone in that 
operation? 

“There was a team. 

“Jack Peurifoy was down there? 

“Yes, Jack was on the team over in Guate¬ 
mala; that is the principal man, and we had Bob 
Hill, Ambassador Bob Hill in Costa Rica . .. and 
we had Ambassador Tom Whelan in Nicara¬ 
gua. . .. And, of course, there were a number 
of CIA operatives in the picture. 
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mala’s airways ceased their operation, and the 
uliips belonging to the White Fleet Company, a 
1 1 FCO subsidiary and serving as the country’s 
foreign shipping links, suddenly left Guatemalan 
ports. “Well, boys,” Peurifoy told U.S. embassy 
officials assembled in his office, “tomorrow at 
I his time we’ll have ourselves a big party.” 26 

However, the CIA scenario went awry. Four 
days after the rebellion had started, President 
Fisenhower was told the “liberation army” had 
been routed and was fleeing to Honduras. The 
Pentagon suggested another U.S. Air Force strike 
against Guatemalan cities, followed by a landing 
of the Marines. Allen Dulles, who had previously 
told the President that Arbenz would be over¬ 
thrown within 24 hours, now cited “weather condi- 
lions” as an excuse. Late on June 27 the situa¬ 
tion changed: Peurifoy sent a message to John 
Foster Dulles reading: “We expect radical change 
of Guatemalan government.” 27 

The CIA-bribed Guatemalan army officers 
rushed to the rescue. On June 28, Colonel Carlos 
Enrique Diaz, commander of the army, saw Peu¬ 
rifoy and declared he was ready to assume power. 
The next day Diaz led a military delegation to 
the Presidential palace. He demanded that Ar¬ 
benz resign immediately. 

Arbenz was forced to capitulate. Some members 
of his government called on him to arm the peo¬ 
ple and create a militia, to move decisively 
against the conspirators. However, Arbenz 
refused. 

In these conditions CIA agents had no difficul¬ 
ty in bribing Diaz and bringing off a coup “from 
within”. On June 29, after Diaz had done his 
bit, he was summoned to the U.S. embassy, ar¬ 
rested and flown out to New Orleans in a U.S. 
Am Force plane. Enter another “President”, Colo- 
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hmnrhed counterinsurgency operations in Guate¬ 
mala. For twelve months, military hardware and 
advisers were airlifted from the United States 
In Guatemala. By early 1965 about 2,000 Green 
Iterets had been sent there. The counterinsurgen¬ 
cy campaign was supported by U.S. Air Force 
planes operating from bases in the Canal Zone. 
Napalm bombs were used against the guer¬ 
rillas. 

FBI and CIA experts reorganized Guatemala’s 
security service. A reign of terror set in: agents, 
provocateurs infiltrated guerrilla units. Trotskyites 
working for the CIA did especially great harm 
to (he Guatemalan guerrilla movement by pre¬ 
cipitating its split. 

From October 1966 the CIA and the reaction¬ 
aries began a systematic terrorist drive against 
I he Left, eliminating its activists and leaders, 
and all dissenters. It was especially brutal in 
rural areas. Government helicopters and planes 
kept strafing and bombing areas suspected of 
harboring guerrilla sympathizers. Thousands of 
innocent Indian peasants were summarily execut¬ 
ed, many disappeared without a trace. 

Today, the secret war of U.S. imperialism 
against the people of Guatemala is still on. Ameri¬ 
can-armed and American-trained, the army, the 
security service, the terrorist organizations creat¬ 
ed by the CTA are committing genocide, fighting 
for the interests of U.S. and Guatemalan pluto¬ 
crats. The paramilitary terrorist organizations 
include the White Hand, the New Anticommunist 
Organization, the Ojo por Ojo, the Squadron of 
Death and others. Their activities arc coordinat¬ 
ed by “Commando-6”, a group directly controlled 
by the CIA station in Guatemala. “Commando-6” 
is staffed by police officers who have graduated 
from Ihe International Police Academy in Wash- 
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IlniiloL began lo blatantly interfere in the coun- 
hy t internal affairs, treating cabinet ministers 
mm bin servants. When voices were raised in the 
Hugh Shearer government advocating nationali- 
/ulion of flic bauxite industry, controlled by U.S. 
mihI Canadian monopolies, de Roulet “took ap¬ 
propriate steps”. He brought Shearer, the Prime 
Minister, to Langley, to CIA Director Richard 
Helms. In de Roulet’s words, “I manipulated it. 

ns, J brought him right into the CIA building. 
It gave us a chance to talk about Cuba a hell 
of a lot and it gave us a chance to get a hook 
inlo him.” 33 Shearer became surprisingly coop¬ 
erative after the talk in Langley. 

Hut the results of the February 1972 elections 
left de Roulet stunned. Shearer was beaten by 
Michael Manley, the leader of the People’s Natio¬ 
nal Party. De Roulet tried to handle the new gov¬ 
ernment the old way—by threatening that the 
CIA would overthrow Manley if he refused to 
be cautious and loyal. When this failed, the 
U.S. ambassador got down to business. He was 
busy organizing a coup when the Jamaican gov¬ 
ernment declared him persona non grata. 

Besides, the CIA had other grudges against 
Manley. In December 1972 Jamaica established 
diplomatic relations with Cuba and in March 
1975, with the Soviet Union. Naturally, Washing¬ 
ton was also concerned about U.S. investments 
in the Jamaican bauxite industry in view of the 
reforms the Manley government was contemplat¬ 
ing. The U.S. press immediately branded Manley 
as a Communist, although it is common knowl¬ 
edge that he was a typical right-of-center Social 
Democrat and his party belonged to the Socialist 
International. 

Washington applied to the Manley government 
the destabilization tactics used previously against 
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\ iimcrous cases of doctored ballots and other 
h <iml ii lent tricks by the opposition were reported 
• lining the 1980 elections. Mounting tensions 
1 'iihlied the usually centrist social strata to the 
light. 

The Manley government gave in: it lacked the 
linn ness “to counter the tactics of imperialism 
nml home reaction. Their tactics were based on 
economic destabilization and psychological war- 
hire, especially through the media. Nor did these 
forces stop at political assassination.” 35 As a 
insult, the 1980 elections were won by Edward 
Honga, the Jamaica Labour Party leader. In 
Georgetown, The Mirror responded with a head¬ 
line reading, “CIA Destabilizers Oust Manley”. 36 

CIA Target: Grenada 

On March 13, 1979 a popular revolution swept 
Grenada, a small Caribbean island, and ended 
the 25-year-old dictatorship of Eric Gairy, a U.S. 
imperialist puppet. A group of patriots led by 
Maurice Bishop, a 35-year-old lawyer, attacked 
the True Blue army barracks near St. George’s, 
the island’s capital. At 10 in the morning Bishop 
addressed the people of Grenada over the radio, 
calling on them to join the uprising: “We call 
on the people of Grenada—youth, workers, fisher¬ 
men, peasants, women and the middle class—on 
the entire people of Grenada to join our armed 
revolutionary forces.” 37 The popular uprising 
ended in the fall of Fort George’s, Gairy’s bul¬ 
wark. 

Eric Gairy, who drowned the country in blood, 
plunged it into utter economic chaos, and left 
only 47 dollars in the national treasury, found 
refuge with his U.S. sponsors. In the United 
States, the CIA organized an army of mercena- 
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ries bent on returning to Grenada led by Gain 

In the words of Maurice Bishop, imperiali i 
quarters in the United States are hatching plot 
to isolate the Grenada revolution, destabilize lh< 
situation in Grenada and overthrow the populai 
government. The bourgeois press is publishing 
incessant reports full of lies and slander aboul 
the country’s current policy, accusing it of sul> 
verting the Caribbean. 

The CIA scheme included a stepped-up slan 
derous campaign in the press, sabotage of the is¬ 
land’s economy, and plots to assassinate Grenada 
leaders. Maurice Bishop’s extensive interview to 
the Costa Rican Nueva Socledad magazine in 
1980 stressed the CIA’s effort to launch terrorist 
activities and sabotage. Here is an excerpt from 
this interview: 

“ Q .: About the security (of Grenada— Authors) 
and the destabilization attempts. How do you as¬ 
sess modern destabilization techniques? The old 
ones, like armed invasion and direct violence, are 
no longer used as freely as the more refined 
methods. What are the specific destabilization 
policies threatening the process in Grenada? 

“A.: I think that destabilization as a science 
has been updated and ‘improved’, from the point 
of view of those who make use of it. Today, be¬ 
cause the world is changing and because impe¬ 
rialism is no longer invincible, the tactics of di¬ 
rect invasion or gunboat diplomacy are no longer 
effective—although these major old techniques 
are still used these days—the governments, in¬ 
stitutions and organizations who would like to 
have a government overthrown are increasingly 
resorting to destabilization techniques. 

“To us, destabilization has three major as¬ 
pects, all closely interrelated. From our viewpoint, 
the first aspect is destabilization through prop- 
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very promptly, in the same way we frustrate 
certain individuals’ attempts to destroy our m 
olution. More recently, we have had two al 
tempts within three weeks—one in October an.I 

mI« 0n f N T mber 2; lacts P° int 10 tlle involve 
ment ot a loreign government_The CIA ha 

luuS" 3°8 UL 3 Plan l ° l ° ppl<3 lhe Grena(la llev'o 

The CIA plan to destabilize the Grenada gov 
ernment was codenamed “Pyramid”. The crusade 
against Grenada was undertaken. 

In 1981 several now conspiracies were exposed 
Iney were aimed at physically eliminating mem 
l)eis of Grenada s popular revolutionary govern 
ment and restoring the old order. The numerous 
documents found on the conspirators and confes- 
sions of U.S. intelligence agents bear out the 
A s involvement and even its leading role in 
the sabotage and other crimes against Grenada. 

Alter the CIA s attempts to topple the Grena- 
das government fell through, Lhe US Ad- 
ministration took the path of open military in¬ 
tervention. On October 25, 1988 it sent American 
troops against the independent, sovereign state 
oi Grenada. The US marines landed on the isle 
with the support of warships. The invasion was 
undertaken under the false pretext of “security” 
lor the US citizens on the isle, although it is 
well known—and this was openly slated by the 
lenada authorities—that they were not threat¬ 
ened by anyone. At the same time Washington 
claimed that its actions had been prompted bv 
the concern for human rights”. What state¬ 
ments could be more cynical and hypocritical 
than those in which the right of a people to free 
and sovereign existence has been trampled under 
loot under the pretext of the “concern for human 
rights . In actual fact, however, it is a matter of 


■ linrl armed aggression against lhe peace-loving 
people who has never menaced any country in 
lhe world. 

The purpose of the inlervention is to over¬ 
throw the present social system in Grenada, to 
ImmImII a new government subservient to Wash¬ 
ington hy use of force and lo frighten the other 
heedom-loving peoples of Latin America. 


Operation MCultra 

The 1970s U.S. Congressional investigation of 
lhe U.S. intelligence community revealed the 
existence of the so-called MCultra project. “MC” 
stands for mind control, and “ultra” was the 
code name used in nazi Germany to denote work 
on “superweapons”. One CIA document described 
the project’s objective as developing “chemical 
and biological materials capable of producing 
human behavioral and physiological changes”. 39 

The chief objective of the MCultra project was 
lo turn the population of the capitalist West into 
robots incapable of social protest. Professor David 
McNeil, a neurologist at Michigan University, 
has said that society should be realigned so that 
each person would do from birth what society 
wants him or her to do, and that compared to 
the now available behavioral control techniques, 
even the hydrogen bomb is only a child’s toy. 
According to Professor Barchas of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, “the discovery of the neuroregulators may 
prove as important to humanity as that [Ein¬ 
stein’s] equation. We are on the edge of a new 
era”. 40 

Operation MCultra is directed by the CIA, the 
FBI, the D1A and other members of the U.S. 
intelligence community. According to one of the 
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officials in charge of the program, who has n 
iused to identify himself, the main objective is i<» 
save the world from communism. After all, iIn- 
massacres of hundreds of unarmed Guatemalan 
Indian peasants branded as “communist gueml 
las are nothing compared to the opportunist* 
inherent in the MCultra program. Thus Latin 
America has been chosen as a testing ground 
Ioi the substances and techniques developed in 
(he CIA’s secret Laboratories. Official sources in 
the United States have declared that the MCultra 
program was in operation in the United States 
from 1953 to 1973, when it was discontinued. 
In fact, however, it was simply transferred to 
Guyana and entrusted to the CIA station there 
and a certain Jimmi Jones who was recruited 
for the purpose. 

Jones founded a religious cult, the People’s 
Temple, in the United States in the 1950s. Joined 
by representatives of U.S. national minorities and 
white Americans opposed to racial discrimination. 

I he Temple was watched closely by the CIA and 
the FBI and suffered from persecution. The aim 
was to force the cult’s members to leave the 
United States, so that the CIA could experiment 
on unsuspecting people unhampered. 

In 1973, when the program was allegedly dis¬ 
continued, Jones suggested to his followers that 
they leave the United States and move to an 
English-speaking country in Latin America. They 
chose Guyana. In 1974 the Guyanese government 
provided some 25,000 acres in a remote area to 
the People’s Temple (comprising about 1,000 
members). These people moved to Guyana and 
named their settlement Jonestown after their 
leader. On November 18, 1978 Jonestown became 
the scene of a terrible tragedy, when 914 people 
committed suicide. This was the official version 


ilie CIA disseminated via the U.S. and Latin 
\morican mass media. 

After a long investigation, Joseph Holsinger, 
•in American lawyer, has concluded that the 
members of the People’s Temple were extermi¬ 
nated deliberately in the course of a secret oper- 
aI ion codenamed MCultra. Holsinger has found 
lliat Jones was an agent of Ihe CIA in charge of 
experiments to perfect mind control techniques. 
In Jonestown, CIA men used the same meth¬ 
ods the Directorate of Science and Technology 
had developed under the MCultra program: pow¬ 
erful narcotic drugs and chemicals, hypnotism, 
Jeep deprivation, special diets, brainwashing ses¬ 
sions, etc. The ultimate goal was to completely 
erode generally accepted moral principles among 
live cult’s members and turn them into willing 
fools of Jones, a CIA agent. 

Some other papers written on the People’s 
Temple (specifically, the one by Mark Lane of 
Ihe United States) maintain that the cult was 
virtually a socialist group and that the CIA heaped 
slander on it for the “revolutionary” suicide 
of its members. But evidence supplied by surviv¬ 
ors points to a different conclusion. Many surviv¬ 
ors have reported that Jones maintained contacts 
with the U.S. embassy in Brazil and with Ri¬ 
chard McKoy, a CIA operative in Guyana. Jones’ 
morals can be easily deduced from his criminal 
record, the use of torture in Jonestown (even 
children were tortured) and sexual perversions. 
El Tiempo , a Colombian newspaper, has justly 
remarked that Jones was deliberately destroying 
all normal human relations, including family 
lies. 41 

When relatives of these human guinea pigs 
learned about what was happening in the Tem¬ 
ple, they asked Congressman Leo Ryan, in whose 
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constituency the cult used to operate, to loo I 
into charges that Jones and his henchmen wm 
keeping people in the Temple against their will 
Together with a group of newsmen, Ryan loll 
for Jonestown and there apparently succeeded 
in gathering exhaustive information. That w;i 
when the first act of the tragedy occurred. On 
November 18, 1978 “persons unknown”, later 
identified as CIA agents, mowed down Ryan, hi 
three companions and Patricia Parks, a defector 
from the cult, on an airfield. 

The experiment was no longer a secret, and a 
quick cover-up was in order. After the congress 
man’s assassination, the CIA decided to stage a 
mass “suicide”. Subsequent investigation has 
revealed that many “suicide cases” in Jonestown 
were actually shot at point-blank range or stran¬ 
gled. Who was responsible for that? Let us remem¬ 
ber that Jones had a security service under a 
certain Joseph Wils, who disappeared “mysteri¬ 
ously” together with his men after the Jones¬ 
town events. 

Apparently, the CIA decided to get rid of Jo¬ 
nes (his body was found among the victims). 
A faked tape recording of these unfortunates’ 
last moments was produced: 

“Jones: . . .You be kind to the children and be 
kind to seniors, and take the potion like they 
used to take in ancient Greece, because we are 
not committing suicide—it’s a revolutionary 
act. . . . 

“Woman: O.K. There’s nothing to worry about. 
Everybody keep calm and try and keep your 
children calm. Let the little children in and reas¬ 
sure them. . . . They’re not crying from pain; it’s 
just a little bitter-lasting. 

“Jones: Let’s get gone. Let’s get gone. We 
tried to find a new beginning. But it’s too late.” 
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n„. finale of Iho tragedy was quite revealing. 

\ non as the news of the Jonestown massacre 

. public, the CIA moved to cover up its 

11 „c1<s The bodies were promptly airlilted u> 
i s Air Force planes to the United States in 

.iallv provided sacks and quickly cremated 

,I,.spile' protests of relatives, under the pretext 
iluil they constituted a “social hazard . The 
CIA killed two birds with one stone: first, it is 
now impossible to confirm the version of the 
(Javanese police who were the first to arrive a 
llie scene and determined that many Temple 

.mbers had been shot or strangled-contrary 

I,. Hie CIA version claiming they had taken the 
potion like in ancient Greece”. Second-and 
that is even more important—it is impossible 
identify the type and concentration of ine spe¬ 
cial chemicals used in the CIA experiment. Photo¬ 
graphs taken by Guyanese security indicate that 
Jones was killed by several shots in theback 
fired from a short distance. Evidently, at the last 
moment the “revolutionary preacher refused to 
commit the “revolutionary act and tried to es 

<a Notably, despite demands by the Guyanese 
public insisting on an international investigation, 
the country’s government took no steps to as 
lain the truth. Moreover, the Georgetown Mirror 
is convinced this truth is hidden deliberately 
from the people. 42 Tn 1979 a new sect from the 
United States arrived in Guyana-the House o 
Israel under a certain “rabbi Edward Emmanuel 
Washington”. The “rabbi” told The New J 01 * 
Timex that his followers were ready to die lor 
their beliefs. 43 So there is every reason to as¬ 
sume that the experiment is still going on, 
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,i e emagoguery and slander aimed against 
the Soviet Union and the rest of the socialist 

!™ Umty - a ff in f Progressive Latin American 
tegimes and all advocates of social progress and 

llidr^ i ? erat T 10 i' T 5 e U ‘ S - rulin ^ quarters and 
eir allies in Latin America refer openly to their 

plans to preserve or establish control over are 

as ot vital importance” to the West by any 

means, including armed force. The intention is 

changes’there. S ° C “ 1 ”" d °" ,er <,0mcsUc 

, io ?T a ? an( ! a Cl f ars the wa y fo r imperialist poli- 
, rymg to whitewash them and justify impe- 
nahst crimes The foremost propaganda effort is 
centered on the “Soviet threat” myth-from in- 

rZL 3 0U f the “ threat ” t0 Western ideals to 

•ill J | g “ ° f im , m,n f nt armed inv asion and the 

u lrr y mi ltary buildu P b y Ihe Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 

„J a r he I P r °P a g anda effort is Washington’s 
^nlvL? n< J slander °us campaign over “Soviet in- 
olvement in international terrorism”. The Ame¬ 
rican press itself admits that this drive is geared 
to expand the scope of the alleged “Soviet threat 
If TaHn^oforests The United States’ oppression 

nonse pe ° P , es is P assed o ff as a res- 

ponse to the forays of international commu¬ 
nism , as a struggle against “international ter- 


HiiiMin”. Anticommunism, this ideological and 
pnllticaJ weapon of imperialism, has been used 
widely in Latin America. 

I laying on people’s fears and fomenting mass 
psychoses to stifle social protest is a favorite tech¬ 
nique of imperialist propaganda. The stream of 
hysterical and malicious slander in the bourgeois 
mass media over the developments in El Salva¬ 
dor is a case in point. 

The Latin American mass media have tradi¬ 
tionally used various CIA-supplied cliches to ex¬ 
tol I the United States and everything related to 
it “the free world”, “the land of unlimited op¬ 
portunity”, “welfare society”, “democracy for 
nil” and the like. Cliches concerning socialist 
countries have a different ring to them: “totalitar¬ 
ian regimes”, “the Iron Curtain”, “the long arm 
of Moscow”, “subversion”, “red propaganda”, 
“the menace from the East”, “international ter¬ 
rorism”, etc. Bourgeois propaganda invariably 
describes progressive movements, organizations, 
trade unions and their activists as “antipatriotic”, 
“red” (the milder version is “pink”), “playing 
into the hands of the enemy”, as “communist 
stooges” and so on. CIA-prepared radio programs 
on international issues destined for Latin Ameri¬ 
ca usually refer to communist “ultimatums”, 
“saber rattling”, “missile threat” or “human 
rights violations”. Soviet peace initiatives are 
dismissed as a “rehash of old proposals”, while 
U.S. plans, even those aimed at securing unilat¬ 
eral advantages, are hailed as “firm”, “construc¬ 
tive”, etc. Labels are also pinned on certain La¬ 
tin American leaders. Those openly advocating 
improved relations wilh the Soviet Union, great¬ 
er international security and cooperation are pre¬ 
sented as “Moscow’s stooges”, “incorrigible lib¬ 
erals”, “idealists”, “naive” and “procommunist” 


o? n f S p f r a,,y ' i 086 terms were .. 

U°o *,?T greSS t an * ed as a “Procommunisr 
in Ht- S Un °’ '? Mexican newspaper, referral 
to this unprecedented attack as a “syndrome 

°f paranoia” among U.S. Congressmen « 
UA propaganda takes different forms Latin 

haTf e tJuths aUd !fTt arC i fCcl 3 mixture truths 
Halt-truths and distorted truths (“gray” nron-i 

agenda I —all ° ften ? u , tri S ht ]i ™ (“black” prop 
tganJa) all presented as fully authentic The 

Z%u 7”T. “ M »r Proper,*, ,S C JZ 

source or ^ rtam .. Info ™ ati °n to a nonexistent 
source or to ascribe a he to an actual person or 

Snst a th 0 e n 'Ah 0r / Xample ’ iD ChiIe the leafl ets 
S Sf n A i ende yovernmont written by the 

half of Chil e CI A atl ° n o W6re distribute( i on bo- 
“Rloel^ ° Ven - * fictitious organization. 

. i * . Propaganda also uses provocative 

statements—usually calling on the population to 
nse against the newly installed government in 

noAnA r r ° VOke and ■i ustify government reprisals 
against Communists. The CIA is constantly en¬ 
gaged in a propaganda effort to picture Latin 
merican communist parties as cabals allegedly 
nanced and directed from Moscow and alien to 
the national interests of their countries. It is 
enough to brand this or that Latin American 
fignre as a Communist to trigger hostility toward 
him among certain population strata. That was 
r technique the CIA used against Arbenz in 
jiiatemala, Bosch and Caamano in the Domini¬ 
can Republic, Goulart in Brazil, Frondizi in Ar- 
* 'Z r many other sta tesmen who had nev- 
Ihizers C ° mnUlnists or oven communist sympa- 

viewT ,r ° m Philil> A ^“' s 


Does the U.S. Government’s accusation to 
I In* effect that Cuba has sent a special force to 
light in El Salvador remind you of any similar 
operation conducted by the CIA when you were 
mi official of its stations in Quito and Montevi¬ 
deo? 

“/I.: It was a classical propaganda technique, 
in Ilio years when I was with the CIA in the 
I ( .). r >()s and the 1960s, to use lies in order to al¬ 
legedly prove the links of a revolutionary move- 
men I in this or lhat country with Cuba or the 
Soviet Union. We used it practically daily when 
I was with the CIA. 

Is there any specific case you could cite 
ns an example? 

11 A.: Yes, there are several. One interesting 
case in which I took part occurred in 1963, when 
a new revolutionary group was organized in 
Ecuador. By wiretapping telephones we learned 
enough about what they were doing. One of the 
leaders of this movement (Flores —Authors) went 
lo Cuba, or at least we thought he was going to 
Cuba from the information we received. While 
he was away we faked a document of this organ¬ 
ization which was 80 or 90 percent authentic 
hut to which we added expressions of gratitude 
to Cuba for the money, training and arms Cuba 
had supplied to lhat movement, which was a lie. 
But that was the connection we wanted to see 
in the press, appearing in the form of a report by 
this leader to the Cuban authorities describing 
(he progress of his organization. 

“To make use of this document we put it in 
a toothpaste tube. We squeezed out the tooth¬ 
paste and inserted the report. I gave the report 
which I myself had written to the Treasury Min¬ 
ister who was my friend ... we used to play 
golf almost every Sunday. 
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What was this minister’s name? 

“A.: It was Juan Sevilla. He gave the ropmi 
(o Carlos Rendon Chiriboga, the customs cliirf 
at the airport. Rendon waited for Flores’ am\ 

al. ... He had the tube in his shirt_He plain 

ed the tube in Flores’ suitcase, then ‘discovered’ 
it and immediately arrested Flores. 

“Later the Treasury passed the report to Pres 
ident Carlos Julio Arosemena who felt friendly 
toward Cuba. For a long time Arosemena refused 
to break relations with Cuba, but a military re 
volt, also instigated by the CIA, forced him to 
sever relations shortly before his overthrow 
Three or four days later I got a call from the 
Interior Minister; we met and he gave me the 
report asking me to examine it and see whether 
it appeared authentic. ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘leave the re¬ 
port with me for two or three days so all of us 
at the CIA station can analyze it.’ I waited oul 
a while and told him, ‘Sir, we all agree this is 
really an authentic document’, and I suggested 
he release it to the press. 

‘‘Then nothing happened for four or five days. 
From an agent we had in the government I learned 
that the report was considered to he too dam¬ 
aging because it meant that that movement had 
infiltrated the government. . . . That was why 
Arosemena did not want it to be made public. 
So I gave a copy of the report to a journalist 
from El Comercio, the biggest Quito daily, who 
had been on our payroll, and he published the 
report. It was a tremendous sensation throughout 
the country, reprinted in Guayaquil and in pro¬ 
vincial newspapers, and in less than a month a 
military coup ousted Arosemena. Wo had it our 
way. ... 

“We acted almost the same way in Uruguay, 
and then there was the case of forged documents 
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in Peru which secured the severance of relations 
bolwoen President Prado’s government and 

Cuba.” 45 , _ 

During the U.S. intervention in the Dominican 
llopublic in 1965 imperialism used the “commu¬ 
nist threat” bugbear and referred to members of 
l lie Caamano nationalist government as Com¬ 
munists”. DPI and AP reported that the streets 
„f Santo Domingo were strewn with the bodies 
of people killed by Communists and that a group 
of “53 diehard Communists” organized terrorist 
acts, raids on churches and embassies and fire- 
bombings of historic sites. But when the list ol 
ibis group s members was printed in viitual y 
every Latin American newspaper and broadcast 
repeatedly over the radio, it turned out that the 
G1A had been loo hasty: the list included the 
names of infants and people long dead. Those 
Western newsmen who wanted to corroborate the 
CIA invention failed to unearth a single fact or 
even a hint of any atrocities committed by “die¬ 
hard Communists”. Instead, they found that U.b. 
soldiers executed captured patriots. 

U.S. propaganda in Latin America is particu¬ 
larly feverish at the time of Presidential elec¬ 
tions in the region, when everything is put into 
action to ensure victory for the man supported 
by the White House and the local reactionaries. 
During the Presidential elections in Chile the vast 
U.S. propaganda machine was doing its utmost 
to convince people that a Popular Unity victory 
would spell the end of the nation. Voters were 
told all kinds of lies about communism and the 
“sinister” intentions of the Left. Shopkeepers 
and artisans were assured that the Allcnde re¬ 
gime would ban private trade and close their 
workshops. Landless peasants were advised that 
the Communists would nationalize their livestock, 
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while owners of small plots were told their hm.l 
and property would be confiscated. 

Chilean radio stations frequently broadcasl lli 
sounds of machine-gun fire followed by a woman 
piercing scream "They killed my son! The Com 
munists killed my son!” and then came the an 
nouncer s knowing voice: “Communism can oJTn 
only blood and suffering.” 

Everywhere one could see wallposlers with a 
pictuie ol a Cuban worker” allegedly confes 
sing to a priest just before execution. The caption 
read, “Chileans! If Allende wins ... will this 
happen in Chile? and claimed this was an “an 
thentic photograph”. * The CIA commissioned 
Orbe Publishers to produce Allende Has Won , 
a book depicting the victory of the Left as the 
blackest pit of hell. 

On the eve of the election day El Mercurlo. 
a newspaper owned by the Edwards family of 
Chilean millionaires, ieatured a composite photo¬ 
graph ol a Soviet tank with a hammer and sickle 
and “USSIl” stenciled on it in huge letters in 
lront of La Moneda, the Presidential palace, 
the caption was, The government of communist 
stooges will throw Chile open to these tanks, and 
they will crush our most sacred possession— 
FREEDOM.” It was signed Chile Joven (Young 
Chile). 

The frantic psychological assault on the voters 
lasted for three months. Reactionary Chilean 
newspapers and periodicals poured out a steady 
stream of similar composite photos and nolices. 
Posters, leaflets and the like literally flooded 
Chilean cities. El Mercurio and Tercern de la 


El Siglo, the Chilean communist newspaper, dis- 
coycred that the photograph had been taken under the 
Uatista regime. Still, the poster continued to he printed 
in huge quantities. 


Horn serialized “memoirs of a former Kremlin 
egriil” which read Jike a maniac’s ravings. 

Acting through Orbe Publishers, the CJ A print¬ 
ed a mass market pamphlet on the “Kunakov 
nrchive”, advertising it as authentic evidence of 
Soviet espionage in Chile”. Subsequently, it 
I iirned out that the “Kunakov archive” was an 
almost literal translation of a U.S. spy thriller. 

The CIA also played on religious feelings. 
Hundreds of thousands of anticommunist leaflets 
were scattered across Chilean cities and villages. 
The leaflets bore the likeness of Our Lady of 
Carmen and the inscription “Our Holy Lady of 
Carmen, Ruler and Patron of Chile, save us from 
godless communism.” 

The Andalien advertising agency acted with 
particular zeal during the 1970 Presidential 
elections in Chile. In June alone, Andalien 
arranged for 40 Chilean radio stations and 22 
newspapers to broadcast and print anticommunist 
features, mailed 100,000 pamphlets and as many 
copies of the Paimada en la jrente satirical pe¬ 
riodical, and launched the Ideas magazine full 
of anti-Soviet articles and dirty gossip. 

Andalien’s confidential documents, which fo¬ 
und their way into the hands of the Left, disclos¬ 
ed the company’s close links to the CIA, the real 
architect of the psychological terror campaign in 
Chile. Andalien spent a huge sum of 2.2 million 
dollars a month for this purpose. Its account 
books showed that the money had been provided 
by ITT, Anaconda Copper, the Bank of America, 
the First National City Bank of New York, the 
Sociedad ganadera de Tierra del Fuego, the big¬ 
gest agricultural company in Chile, and the finan¬ 
ciers Edwards, Alessandri and Matte. One third 
of the sum was supplied by the Edsell Founda¬ 
tion, a CIA front. 
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CIA propaganda uses various massive brain 
washing methods against Latin Americans, n*l.\ 
ing mostly on affecting ill-informed, prejudice! 
and ignorant people and their weaknesses. r i In 
tools include the entire range of Dr. Goebbels 
tricks—lies, rumors, falsification, biased presen 
tation of facts, constant repetition of a lie. 

It all centers primarily on oversimplified and 
misrepresented stereotype notions of communism 
and other social phenomena. The chief method 
is to affect emotions in order to provoke a deb 
nite reaction. 

A prominent role in psychological operations 
in Latin America belongs to the United States 
Information Agency (US1A) and the State Dr 
partment Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 

A network of USIA branches has spanned the 
region. Essentially, they are brainwashing facto¬ 
ries. One building often houses a library, a print¬ 
ing shop, a screening room, exhibitions, courses 
of English and editorial offices of various bulle¬ 
tins and periodicals. 

First and foremost, however, USIA uses the 
radio, specifically the Voice of America, the cen¬ 
ter of ideological sabotage. As much as 60 per¬ 
cent of VO A foreign language broadcasting time 
is reserved for Latin America. Besides, tape re¬ 
cordings of these broadcasts are rebroadcast daily 
by 1,500 Latin American radio stations. 

Television also plays an important part in 
pro-American propaganda. Latin American tele¬ 
vision stations have been divided among three 
U.S. networks—ABC, NBC and CBS. ABC alone 
controls 64 television stations in 16 Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. ABC has established the Central 
American Television Network, which has enabled 
it to control most television stations in Central 
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America, and then united large television stations 
llmmghout the continent in the Latin American 
I ele\ ision International Network Organization. 

\bunt 80 percent of all Latin American television 
programs are produced in the United States, and 
most are anti-Soviet and anticommunist. Propa¬ 
ganda films are of special importance to USIA. 
NBC lias acquired shares in the television sta- 
I ions of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa 
I lira, Panama, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Chile and Argentina. 

Information on foreign affairs is supplied to 
(he Latin American press mostly by UPI and 
AP, the largest U.S. news agencies. Besides, they 
provide 75 to 90 percent of reports on interna¬ 
tional and Latin American developments pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers and periodicals of Cen¬ 
tral and South America. 46 The United States 
Information Agency also offers (free of charge) 
biased, anticommunist information on interna¬ 
tional events to the local press. 

USIA and the CIA control most of these coun¬ 
tries 1 press through commercial advertising. The 
ten major agencies of the United States are in 
complete control of the Latin American advertis¬ 
ing market. McCann-Ericksson, an advertising 
agency with branches in all Latin American coun¬ 
tries, has an annual business turnover of more 
than 70 million dollars. McCann-Ericksson has 
completely monopolized advertising in Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala. Earnings 
from commercial advertising usually make up 60 
to 85 percent of the budget of most Latin Amer¬ 
ican newspapers and periodicals, and since over 
70 per cent of advertising comes from U.S. com¬ 
panies, the press is directly dependent on them. 
It follows that the United States is free to elimi¬ 
nate publications it does not like by depriving 
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them of iinanciai contributions and to rephu . 
them with organs supporting U.S. policy ,nnl 
ideology. The situation is similar with regard m 
television. In Venezuela, for example, television 
commercials arc the exclusive domain of the Vm 
ezuelan Federation of Advertising Agencies and 
the National Association. The former is financed 
by General Electric, Firestone and other U.S 
companies. The biggest shareholder in the lath i 
is the Sears, Roebuck and Co., with its chain of 
big department stores in many Latin American 
countries. 

Of the ten foreign advertising agencies behind 
the so-called Brazilian Advertising Association, 
nine are American. Financed by the Ford Motor 
Company, General Electric, Coca-Cola, Mobil Oil 
do Brazil and others, they direct the way econom 
ic, political and financial issues are covered on 
Brazilian television. 

USIA and CIA influence on the local media 
expands greatly the scope of U.S. propaganda 
impact on the Latin American audience. Using 
USIA materials, the Latin American mass media 
are also able to influence people usually suspici¬ 
ous of U.S.-manufactured propaganda by present¬ 
ing it as a “national” product. USIA has organi¬ 
zed over 100 “friendship societies” and “binatio¬ 
nal centers” in Latin America, also for propa¬ 
ganda purposes. 

The U.S. State Department and USIA control 
or finance a number of major periodicals pub¬ 
lished in the United States and distributed in 
Latin America: Life , Vision , Selecciones de Read¬ 
er s Digest, Americas and other magazines. The 
Latin American publishing industry is actually 
in the hands of the Hearst Corporation, the Wes¬ 
tern Publishing Company, Walt Disney Produc¬ 
tions, Reader’s Digest and the Time-Life group. 
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I I A and the CIA publish numerous magazines, 
pumphlets and books. USIA’s three publishing 
i'an tors in Mexico City, Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Imieiro produce over two million copies of 250 to 
100 books and pamphlets a year. Most of the 
anticommunist literature in Latin America is 
turned out either by local publishers financed by 
I lie CIA and USIA or by front organizations of 
I lie U.S. intelligence community. 


“Research” 

The passengers of the December 22, 1964 Pan 
American flight from the United States to Chile 
included a certain Hugo Nutini, an Italian by 
extraction, a Chilean by birth, and a U.S. citizen 
since 1963. Known to the Chilean academic com¬ 
munity as a specialist on the Indian question, he 
was in fact an agent of the CIA, recruited while 
lie had still been a Chilean national. Officially, 
the purpose of his visit was to spend Christmas 
with his father Gino Nutini, a resident of Los 
Andes, a small town near the capital. Of course, 
Hugo Nutini was glad to meet with his col¬ 
leagues from the University of Chile, introducing 
himself as coordinator of a sociological survey the 
National Foundation, a private agency, planned 
to conduct in Chile. Nutini inquired whether his 
Chilean colleagues would agree to take part in 
the survey—for a lavish fee. 

Hugo Nutini’s scholarly contacts in Chile end¬ 
ed in a surprise for the CIA. A Chilean research¬ 
er forwarded a photostat of the “sociological 
questionnaire” to the newspaper El Siglo , and a 
resounding scandal broke out. The reason is clear 
from the text of the questionnaire published in 
El Siglo on June 12, 1965. The document, prepared 
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by Pentagon intelligence and codenamed Plan 
Camelot, had an introduction and four sections 
A, B, G and D. The introduction outlined l In 
purpose of the survey—to identify the causes of 
the “internal war” and suggest appropriate w 
commendations. The authors of Plan Camelol 
defined “internal war” as mass revolutionary n<* 
tion, no matter whether peaceful or armed. The 
desire to “change the existing system” was listed 
as the key indication of “internal war”. The pro 
gram, expected to cost six million dollars, was 
to be completed in (hree and a half years. 

Section A contained a detailed program for 
analyzing the conditions leading to “internal 
war” and Section 13, a selection of specific types 
of government action in such situation. U.S. ana 
lysts mapped out the government’s course of ac¬ 
tion in case of revolution, guerrilla operations, 
armed uprising, refusal by a part of the state 
apparatus to obey the central executive authori¬ 
ty, general strike, etc. Section G called for the 
development of a mathematical model capable of 
identifying the type of domestic political situa¬ 
tion and recommending the measures necessary 
to control it fully. Finally, Section D offered a 
remarkable mathematical model of a potential 
“internal war”. 

A look at the composition of Plan Camelot is 
sufficient to realize it was an intelligence docu¬ 
ment. But the quarrel between the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon reported in the American 
press yielded even more amazing details. The 
U.S. State Department declared that the scandal 
over Plan Camelot in Chile was caused by “mis¬ 
conceptions”, that it was a routine research pro¬ 
ject and that the State Department had absolute¬ 
ly nothing to do with it. Ralph Duncan, the 
U.S. ambassador to Chile, even claimed that he 


find first learned about Plan Camelot from El 

Stglo. 

The attempt of the State Department to get off 
ni’ol, free and put the blame on the Defense De¬ 
partment incensed the Pentagon. An official state¬ 
ment disclosed that, first, the State Department 
nml the U.S. ambassador to Chile were fully 
nware of Plan Camelot because State Department 
Intelligence officers had taken part in its elabo- 
rnlion and implementation and that, second, they 
financed the plan jointly with the Pentagon. 

On December 17, 1965 the U.S. Defense De¬ 
partment stated officially its intention to continue 
with the elaboration of various measures to 
enable military and other government agencies to 
influence the process of social change. Leutenant 
General William Dick of the DIA said, quite 
explicitly, that projects of the Camelot type would 
provide the Defense Department with all the nec¬ 
essary information on the area of potential ope¬ 
rations. Lieutenant General A. Batts, also a high- 
level official of the DIA, added, while address¬ 
ing the Senate Appropriations Committee, that 
the chief purpose of Plan Camelot was to prepare 
recommendations on suppressing international 
communist subversion in Chile. 

The investigation of the Camelot case by a 
Chilean Chamber of Deputies commission of in¬ 
quiry revealed that the CIA staff officer Hugo 
Nutini was coordinator of the plan in Chile, and 
his assistant Rex Hopper was in charge of the 
CIA- and DIA-financed Special Operations Re¬ 
search Office at the American University in 
Washington. 

The plan was put into operation in Chile in 
August 1964, with experts from the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology and at least six 
other U.S. universities taking part. A DIA re- 
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search team conducted a survey among the MVI, 

oMhe^np t^ S ° f - the ChiIean arm ed forces. On. 
ol the questionnaires said in the foreword I Ini 

order UI to°hen 88 t0 / tudy Chile ’ s armed forces in 
order to better understand, of all things il. 

by 41 auestion e ° P t 1 | i e ‘ The n f0reWOrd was f ° u ow«>.l 
reasons wbTt’ heir Subjects ranging from the 

the armed f h perSOn , s , urve y ed chose to join 
the armed forces to whether he considered ii 

Starv ° which aU , th ° ri1 ; y to be superior to the 
military, which political party he belonged to 

or sympathized with, to a very revealing cme 

Sio r n a of m ,h : e rtr rVey ° f , a re Presentative cross- 
section of the Chilean population has demonstral 

will defemt r s p Str0ng “ that the military 
ed In what - 6 OI1 ® tltution should it be violat- 
r n , ¥h circumstances do you believe the mil- 
itary should act in this matter?” In conclusion 

Ms Sr 1 ?™ W f S asked to £ ive information on 
biography and qualifications, name his rela- 
fives serving in the armed forces or the police 
mdicate whether he had been abroad and t 0 P what 
iy. Under Plan Camelot, civilians were also 

W S ye Unl\ aSC t e t, rtain Lheir attitUde t0 the arraed 
wns ld. h<3 army questionnaire, this one 
was made anonymous-the Americans did not ask 

Mon Th mT’ PlaCe ° f em P lo yment or occu¬ 
pation. The DIA experts were interested in the 

lrmWf Wee d S ° U , rCeS ° f informa tion about the 

soTaT ^ 6n % reIat r S ’ the press ’ the radio, per¬ 
sonal ties, etc.) m his assessment of its role in 

politics, and in his opinion of which social strata 
most army officers belonged to, whether Chile’s 
neighbors were likely to attack her, the circum- 

nnwpf *d wbich the military should assume 
power and why the army had not made any 
serious attempts in this direction over the past 25 
to oU years. 
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• ’ S. experts also inquired into broader issues. 
I hay distributed a questionnaire with 352 ques- 
iiuipi on 72 pages among students. Detailed in¬ 
formation was solicited from each student, up to a 
question about his paternal grandfather’s occupa¬ 
tion, politics, religion and other views. The ques¬ 
tionnaire was obviously aimed at starting a police 
ft In on each subject. 

The Center of Socio-Economic Studies created 
with Ford Foundation money at the University 
of Chile distributed two equally detailed question¬ 
naires in Santiago de Chile. The first was 190 
questions long, the second one, shorter by two 
thirds. The range of the questions was phenome¬ 
nal. Question 23: “Would there be class struggle 
if all the employers treated their workers as mem¬ 
bers of one big family, looking after their needs 
and taking disciplinary action whenever necess¬ 
ary?” Question 32 included the following bril¬ 
liant statement: “What the country needs is neith¬ 
er socialism nor a utopian ‘third system without 
socialism or capitalism’ but a series of social re¬ 
forms and a more adequate planning system 
which would help build strong and viable capital¬ 
ism in Chile.” Question 101: “Should foreigners 
who come to Chile to criticize or interfere in po¬ 
litics be deported?” 

The authors of the questionnaires were especial¬ 
ly interested in the Chileans’ attitude to com¬ 
munism. Numerous questions were asked about 
their views of the Soviet Union and other social¬ 
ist countries, of the economic and social achieve¬ 
ments, the status of workers, women and the 
church under socialism. Question 123: “True de¬ 
mocrats should not support communism, should 
they?” Question 124: “Communists have no mo¬ 
rals. Do they advocate free love?” Question 130: 
“Communists care nothing about our country’s 
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prosperity and merely crave power to use ii i<> 

‘ Tf la rl a , C Van ! age: trUe or false? ” Next ques.. 

I he Chileans principal task is to frustralr 
Marxist victory and suppress international com 
mirnism: true or false?” And so on and so for, I, 

On December 16, 1965 the Chilean Chamber or 
Deputies condemned “interference by foreign or 
ganizations in our internal affairs”. Caught red 
handed the U.S Defense Department announced 
arrogantly, on December 17 (see above), that ii 
wouldgo on with its spying operations. True, I lie 
,7: Sta ^ e , department declared that Plan Came 
lot in Chile was being discontinued. In actual 
lact the Pentagon and the CIA immediately did 
egated responsibility for it to the U.S.-Chilean 
Pub ic delations Institute they had set up in 
Santiago de Chile. 

As a result, (he U.S. intelligence community 
succeeded in collecting all the information il 
needed on the Chilean political situation againsl 
the possible victory of the Left. Long before the 
moody fascist coup of September 11. 1973 Ope¬ 
ration Chile was rehearsed at the U.S. Center for 
International Conflicts Settlement in the course 
of war games attended by top Pentagon, CIA and 
State Department officials. The rehearsal was 
based on the information collected under Plan 
Damelot. The specific information on the Chile¬ 
ans political preferences solicited in the nume¬ 
rous American questionnaires was also put to 
practical use. The man-bunt which began in 
Chile after the fascist military coup has been con- 
ducted in accordance with the lists compiled by 
he CIA and the DIA and the information col- 
lected and processed in the course of Plan Ca- 
melol. 

Plan Camelot was by no means unique. The 
I entagon has spent over 40 million dollars on sim- 
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liar ventures in Latin America. They have been 
mmluctcd in virtually every capitalist country of 
I In 1 region following the Camelot pattern—in 
Peru (Plan Colony), Colombia (Simpatico), Ar¬ 
gentina (Job 430), Bolivia (Andes), Mexico 
(I PA), Brazil (IRI) and so on. All were carried 
mil under the aegis of the DIA and the RAND 
Corporation, created by U.S. Air Force Intelli¬ 
gence in 1964 to do research for the Pentagon. 

All these programs are camouflaged skillfully 
ii m public opinion polls ostensibly conducted by 
civilian (at least by name) agencies; the Ameri¬ 
can University in Washington usually is involved 
loo. 

The information is collated and analyzed by 
I lie DIA under the TEMPER program drawn up 
by the RAND Corporation for all of Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. TEMPER has been essentially devised to de- 
I ermine the parameters of crisis thresholds (i. e., 
the intensity of a given crisis) in the target coun¬ 
tries and to plan the response of the Pentagon 
and the CIA. This means that the DIA and CIA 
“academic” research in Latin America is in fact 
purely pragmatic. U.S. imperialism needs to know 
precisely where terrorism can be stepped up by 
Washington’s local stooges like Pinochet or Du- 
valier, and where the situation calls for interfer¬ 
ence by U.S. Green Berets, paratroopers or Ma¬ 
rines. 


OPERATION Cl III I 


“Mission accomplished. La Moneda ial„ i, 
President dead.” 

General Xavier PaJa< 
September 11 , 1973 1 

“Do you believe that Chile has definilivcU 
escaped the Marxist menace? 

“In September 1973 we were facing a conn 
try profoundly affected by Marxist Sovici 
aggression I cannot offer easy recipes for 
lighting Marxism-Leninism, but I am con 
vinced that it is the inescapable duty of all 
those who want to see Chile great and free 

Augusto Pinochet in an inter 
view to the Ercilia magazine. 
March 1981 2 


Prologue 

The “academic” research done under Plan 
Camelot led DIA analysts to conclude that the 
1970 elections would be won by the candidate of 
the Left. The Pentagon maintained that only 
armed interference would be able to “save Chile 
from going communist”. The CIA’s leaders held 
similar views, proceeding from what their station 
reported from Santiago de Chile. And only State 
Department Intelligence maintained that the op¬ 
posite was true that 74-year-old Jorge Alessandri 
would become President. Following a series of 
sessions of the 40 Committee in the fall of 1909, 
CIA Director Richard Helms instructed Henry 
Heckscher, the CIA station chief in the Chilean 
capital, to render all possible support to Alessan¬ 
dri and to oppose the intention of the Left to 
create a joint coalition and nominate its own 
Presidential candidate. 
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I In* decision was forced on Helms. As CIA doc- 
•mim'mIh revealed later, in June 1969 the Santiago 
< *i Imi received a confidential directive on stepp- 
up work among the high-ranking army and 
P«.lin* officers and ascertaining how they felt 
hIhmiI singing a coup in case a “Marxist govern- 
mh iiI" assumed power. Heckscher assured his 
superiors that there were forces in the Chilean 
lit my ready to act. The CIA station decided to 
ingn a show of strength to prove its worth, act¬ 
ing through its agent, General Roberto Viaux. 

In September 1969, during a parade to mark 
i In* day of Chilean independence, some army offi- 
i i i s made a show of refusing to salute the Pres- 
hlnnt. On October 21 General Viaux led the 
mutiny of the Tacna artillery regiment in the cap- 
IIal. Simultaneously, his supporters tried to push 
I In* garrison of San Felipe, a town near Santiago, 
into action. However, troops loyal to the govern- 
ment succeeded in resuming control. On Decem¬ 
ber 16, Viaux was court-martialed and sentenced 
lo be deported. But he refused to leave the coun¬ 
try and continued his subversive activities. The 
general had powerful friends in the CIA. 

Viaux made propaganda tours of army garri¬ 
sons declaiming that Chile was suffering from a 
deadly disease, that surgery—an extreme but war¬ 
ranted method—was required, and that the army 
alone could save Chile from “international com¬ 
munism”. Viaux had enough money: the CIA 
paid him handsomely. Unfortunately, there was 
no shortage of willing listeners either. 

A long-established Chilean myth maintained 
that the army never interfered in politics, that 
everything had always happened peacefully and 
constitutionally, and that the armed forces were 
the guarantors of the Constitution. In actual fact, 
over the 150 years of independence up to 1970 
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Chile had gone through four civil wars and a!.. 

ten coups. 

With their goals in view, the D1A and the CIA 
assiduously courted the elite of the Chilean 
armed forces. In late 1969 three Pentagon general 
were having lunch with four Chilean army ofli 
cers in a Washington suburb. The host was Colo 
nel Gerardo Lopez Angulo, the Chilean Aii 
Force attache in the United States. The luncheon 
was given in honor of General Carlos Toro Me 
zote, chief of the Air Force academy, who arrived 
to tour similar facilities in the United States 
The conversation turned to the forthcoming elec 
tions in September 1970. When the dessert had 
been served, an American general asked whal 
the Chilean army would do should Allende win. 
General Toro replied: “In half an hour we’ll 
capture La Moneda, even if we have to burn it.” 

Others at the table included General Ernesto 
Baeza, chief of Chilean army intelligence who la 
ter directed the storming of La Moneda and or¬ 
dered to have it burned. Air Force General Ser¬ 
gio Figueroa Gutierrez, whose planes bombed La 
Moneda, and Admiral Arturo Troncoso, who led 
the September 11, 1973 naval mutiny and the 
capture of Valparaiso (this was the signal for 
Operation Chile to begin). 

Obviously, CIA activities in Chile in the 1960s 
were aimed at creating a system which could be 
put into action in an “emergency”—if Salvador 
Allende became President. 

The CIA attached considerable importance to 
right-wing terrorist organizations. American in¬ 
telligence had established links with Chilean fas¬ 
cists in the late 1940s. In 1947 the CIA set up 
the Chilean Anticommunist Movement which raid¬ 
ed progressive organizations and assassinated 
leaders of left-wing political parlies. The move- 
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.mi - loaders were Sergio Onofre Harpa, Rene 

t iii and Francisco Bulnes. Onofre was a Con- 
. , „hve Party activist and a close friend of the 
I ilwards millionaires. He willingly became a CIA 
Mu at Hone Silva, who worked for El Mercurio, 
ilo Edwards’ biggest newspaper, had been the 
fuoliror of the local nazis from the Chilean Na- 
i lima I Socialist Movement in the 1930s. Like 
(hud re, he later became a paid agent of the CIA. 

I rancisco Bulnes, of the Bulnes banker family 
(partners of the Alessandri-Matte family), urged 
physical “extermination of Marxists”. 

Notably, the nazis from the Chilean National 
finalist Movement formed the backbone of the 
Chilean Anticommunist Movement and two other 
reactionary organizations the CIA created in Chile 
in I he 1960s—Chile Libre and the Family and 
Property Protection Federation. A short time later 
CIA money revived the Chilean National Social¬ 
ist Party under Franz Pfeiffer. 

On March 25, 1970 the 40 Committee held a 
session to discuss preparations for the elections 
in Chile and the overall political situation there. 
The committee approved a psychological cam¬ 
paign plan against the Left coalition and to discre¬ 
dit Allende personally; the sum detailed for this 
purpose was one million dollars. Generally, the 
campaign was to follow the pattern used by the 
CIA to ensure victory for Eduardo Frei, the 
Christian Democratic leader, in 1964. 

The plan was to undermine Popular Unity 
from within, split the coalition and force the Rad¬ 
ical Party to leave it. The CIA, the report en¬ 
titled Covert Action in Chile said, used black 
propaganda to sow discord between Communists 
and Socialists and between the national trade 
union federation and the Communist Party of 
Chile. 3 
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On April 10, 1970 CIA Director Richard Helm 
received a delegation of the Council of the Arm, 
icas a powerful organization comprising reprc 
entatrves of the biggest U.S. monopolies open,I 
ng in Latin America. The delegation was led In 

,rt n h , „ al 'rh a , rkinson of A “L>"^w47„,e,' 

Mav ,e ri A l, Gal ‘, cop P er : rnmill g industry. In 
"T y th a ° irector rec eived John McCone 
who served on the board of directors of ITT •, 
military-mdustrial corporation, and who had bee,', 
dA Director in 1961-1963. These U.S. tycoons 
said they were concerned about the possibility 
that events in Chile would take an undesirable 
turn and urged the CIA to put things right. Thev 

million Toll t0 f he , GIA ? s P ecial fun d of several 
lllion dollars to be used against Salvador Allen- 

de and the Popular Unity parties. According to 
Covert Action in Chile , “the CIA turned down 
ills proposal to make funds available for CIA 
transmission to Alessandri but did provide the 
company advice on how to pass money to Ales¬ 
sandri. Some $350,000 of ITT money was pfssed 
o Alessandri during the campaign—$250 000 to 
h,s campaign and *100,000 to the National Party 

bn S ine 5 ““‘r * 350 ' 000 came fr °”> UA 

On June 27 the 40 Committee held another 
meeting on Chile. By that time U.S. intelligence 
had conducted two parallel polls in Santiago de 
Chile to predict the outcome of the Presidential 
elections to be held in September. The CIA con- 
u e rom its poll that Alessandri would receive 
42 percent of the votes and win. State Denart- 
ment intelligence also deduced a victory for Ales¬ 
hin* 0111 ltS 0 Y n , SUrvey ’ but expected him to 
win 40 percent of the votes. Under the Chilean 
Constitution, should neither candidate win an ab¬ 
solute majority of votes, the question of the Pres- 
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hIimm v is decided in the Congress, and the candi- 
diiii* who wins more votes there is elected. U.S. 
mlnlligence asked the 40 Committee for addition¬ 
al appropriations to bribe Chilean Congressmen 
•hi ns to ensure Alessandri’s victory. Henry Kis- 
iiignr, then the President’s assistant for national 
iM iiril.y, spoke sharply at the meeting: “I don’t 
no why we have to let a country go Marxist just 
lirenuse its people are irresponsible.” 5 

August 7, 1970 the 40 Committee again 
held a detailed discussion of the situation in Chile 
mid decided to allocate an additional 1.8 million 
dollars to mount covert operations against Popu¬ 
lar Unity and Allende. 

The elections held on September 4, 1970 belied 
i lie U.S. intelligence surveys and forecasts. Allen¬ 
de won the election by receiving 37 percent of 
l he votes against Alessandri’s 35 percent and 
Uadomiro Tomic’s 28 percent (the Christian Dem¬ 
ocratic candidate). 

The mass media in the United States and most 
I jatin American countries presented Allende’s 
victory as a triumph of “international commu¬ 
nism”. U.S. periodicals carried editorials under 
very revealing titles: “Chile: Another Cuba?” in 
U.S. News & World Report , “Chile: A Marxist 
at the Top” in Newsweek , “Fidel Was Glad: Sal¬ 
vador Allende Winner” in the National Review. 
A classified USIA directive circulated among the 
agency’s local offices throughout the world said 
that “the Urhed States have vital interests in 
Chile” and that the “Allende victory represents 
a definite psychological setback to the United 
States and a definite psychological advance for 
the Marxist idea”. 
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U.S. imperialism and (lie local oligarchy could 
not reconcile themselves to (he Popular b'nil\ 
victory which installed the Socialist Salvadm 

not wan/ 1 } La n Mon t da ' The ^ ™uld not and did 
of \hrir \ t0 * I( T th<3 Pe ° ple t0 become master.., 

JxptZZ ,mn "* buiU • ... 

On September 8, 14 and 15, 1970 the 40 Com 

Elv n l the us - securitycoS;;;:;, 

held closed meetings in the White House to decide 
what was to he done about Chile. At the Sep 

saidThfi CIA director Richard Helms 

Chian r 011 agaiI ! st AIlende taken via the 

h l an C r greSS WOuld hard] y b o effective and 
that after his inauguration the opposition would 

Therefore Helms insisted on 

DPllnlT a TV S00n 38 P0SSiWe ' He Was SUp- 

ffittr s ° r a " d Au " ney Gc “' 

Since the question was a complicated one it 
as decided to ask the U.S. embassy in Chile to 
assess carefully the pros and cons of a U.S -as- 

AllendelTch 1 ? °* or f aniz ing an opposition to 
Edward K Ghl ®’ ,9“ Somber 12 Ambassador 

heTonhted th r r Plied , t0 lhe 40 Committee that 
he doubted the feasibility of a military coup in 

the immediate future. At the September 14 meet¬ 
ing it was decided that the CIA should take all 
the necessary steps to prevent Allende’s inaugu- 

aS tw S r Mt 0t Chil °- September 15, 
rj/ii a U.S. Congressional report on intelligen¬ 
ce activities said, “President Richard Nixon in¬ 
formed CIA Director Richard Helms that an Al- 
ende regmie in Chile would not be acceptable to 

e t Ste ' The CIA was instructed by 
President Nixon to play a direct role in organiz- 
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iny military coup d’etat in Chile to prevent 
V|l< i hI n :i accession to the presidency. The Agen- 
i \u\n lo lake this action without coordination 
*Mlli IIm Departments of State or Defense and 

5 Ithoiil informing the U.S. Ambassador in 
i hilti ." 0 

Hu September 15, the third meeting on Chile 
Hu -1 hold in the White House, attended by Pre- 
hI« iiI Nixon, his Assistant for National Security 
lb hi y Kissinger, CIA Director Richard Helms 
Mini Attorney General John Mitchell. Helms made 
In n I notes of the President’s instructions: “1 in 
In chance perhaps, but save Chile! ... worth 
^pending . .. not concerned risks involved ... no 
Involvement of Embassy ... $10,000,000 avail- 
iihie, more if necessary . .. full-time job—best 
men we have . . . game plan . . . make the econo¬ 
my scream ... 48 hours for plan of action.” 7 

Thus the White House decided to bar Salvador 
AIlende from La Moneda. Since the task was 
complicated and sensitive, it was to be tackled 
on “two tracks”. 

Operation Track I was entrusted to the U.S. 
embassy in Chile and several other U.S. agen¬ 
cies, including the CIA. “Late at night on Tues¬ 
day (Sept. 15) Ambassador Edward Korry re¬ 
ceived at last a message from the State Depart¬ 
ment,” a classified letter from ITT in Chile said, 
“giving him the go-ahead to act in the name of 
President Nixon. The message gave him maxi¬ 
mum authority to do everything possible—except 
for a Dominican Republic type of action—to 
prevent AIlende from taking power.” 8 

Operation Track 1 proceeded from an alterna¬ 
tive between keeping AIlende out of the presi¬ 
dential palace by “constitutional means” and 
staging a coup. The plan envisaged cooperation 
with Frei or, at the very least, his tacit consent. 
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Under the Track II plan, the CIA was to pn 
pare the coup without Frei and in absolute se 
crecy, without informing either the U.S. ambassi 
dor or the State Department or even the 40 Com 
mittee which authorized covert operations. 

In its elaboration of Track I the White Housi 
tried to accommodate the interests of the Chile 
an oligarchy to the greatest extent possible; thi.s 
oligarchy believed that on October 24 the Chilean 
Congress would elect Alessandri and not Allende. 
On September / an ITT intelligence officer wrote 
to the board of directors: “The Alessandri fac¬ 
tion has not surrendered. In a very confidential 
and private session on Sunday afternoon with 
Dr. Arturo Matte, Alessandri’s brother-in-law and 
his closest advisor, I was briefed on their strat¬ 
egy: They are somehow expecting the electoral 
tribunal to show that the official vote recount 
favored Alessandri, not Allende, and that Presi¬ 
dent Frei will support this decision. The armed 
forces, most of whose leaders are pro-Alessandri, 
would be expected to support Frei.” 9 
A “military solution” to the Chilean problem 
was also discussed at the meeting. Matte said: 
“The armed forces are agreed on the extreme 
danger to democracy that Allende’s assumption 
of power involves. They agree he must be 
stopped. However, the armed forces leadership 
and Frei prefer a constitutional way out (i.e., con¬ 
gressional election of Alessandri) that doesn’t 
preclude violence—spontaneous or provoked. 
A constitutional solution, for instance, could re¬ 
sult from massive internal disorders, strikes, 
urban and rural warfare. This would morally 
justify an armed forces intervention for an inde¬ 
finite period.” 10 Besides, “the Alessandri camp 
is fully aware of the consequences of such a ma¬ 
neuver —a bloodbath.... Dr. Matte, acknowledg- 


mg I Ins, said this was necessary to prevent coni- 
*iiiini miii from taking over the country.” 11 

i hi September 14, the Chilean banker Augusto 
I ilwards, Ihe “Rockefellers’ man”, left for Wash¬ 
ington. He met with Richard Helms on the 
uiiin day. The CIA Director noted that although 
iIm' Agency did not rule out a possible congres- 
nlnmil election of Alessandri on October 24, it 
was in favor of a “military solution” of the Chil- 
• mi problem—a coup. 

It had quickly become clear that steps taken 
by the U.S. embassy under Track I had led 
nowhere, mostly beacause of vacillation on the 
part of Frei and his closest assistants. Frei was 
lacing a dilemma: he did not want to be accused 
either of delivering the country to a “communist” 
government or of helping to precipitate a possible 
civil war. The CIA also learned that the U.S. 
plan to bribe the Christian Democratic Congress¬ 
men into voting against Allende was going awry: 
many Christian Democrats, especially on the left 
wing of the party, intended to vote in favor. 

So on September 21, while the Track I effort 
was still going on, the CIA sent a coded message 
to its Santiago station chief: “purpose of exerci¬ 
se is to prevent Allende assumption of power”, 
and “Parliamentary legerdemain has been dis¬ 
carded. Military solution is objective”. On Sep¬ 
tember 28, General Philpott, Deputy Chief of the 
DIA, sent a coded message to the military advi¬ 
ser with the U.S. embassy ordering him to sup¬ 
port the CIA operation. 

The CIA set up a special group under Thomas 
Karamessines, Special Operations Director, to act 
on the Track II plan. Karamessines was in Chile 
from October 13 to 22, supervising the operation 
personally. On the Chilean side, retired General 
Viaux, the key figure in the CIA-planned coup, 
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was in charge of the Track II operation. On Or 
tober 13 (lie CIA station chief reported to Link 
ley that “station has arrived at Viaux solution 
Three days later another message followed: “Wi 
continue to focus our attention on General Viaux 
who now appears to be the only military leadci 
willing to block Allendo.” 

Viaux helped CIA agents to persuade several 
key Chilean military figures to agree to taking 
part in the conspiracy. The plan provided I'm 
simultaneous mutinies in the garrisons of San 
tiago de Chile, Concepcion and in the navy; tlm 
establishment of a military junta under Generals 
Valenzuela and Viaux; and mass reprisals 
against supporters of Popular Unity. 

In the latter part of September Chile was rocked 
by bomb explosions. These criminal acts were 
not spontaneous. Significantly, official informa 
tion indicated that 5,300 U.S. citizens, many of 
them CIA agents, entered Chile from July to 
September 1970. Pablo Rodriguez, the leader of 
Patria y Libertad, an organization created by the 
CIA, said at a rally: “If you want a civil war, 
we are ready.” 

A report on CIA activities in Chile noted that 
the military conspiracy was stymied by the deci¬ 
sive opposition to the coup on the part of Gener¬ 
al Schneider, commander-in-chief of the Chilean 
armed forces; because of his firm commitment to 
the constitutional process, “the removal of Gener¬ 
al Schneider became a necessary ingredient in 
the coup plans of all the Chilean conspirators”. 12 

Schneider was no Left-winger, the way his fas¬ 
cist opponents in the army tried to present him: 
he was simply an honest patriot. He believed in 
the Constitution and was ready to defend it. That 
was why on October 8, 1970 Langley ordered its 
station chief in Santiago de Chile to have him 
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... The CIA organized a special group 

i. 1 1nit| with the assassination, comprising Chil- 
phm lum’islN, paid hitmen and CIA agents. The 
g* «111 was led by Arthur Widow, a CIA opera- 
u>. I hr CIA expected the assassination to trig- 
i n military coup scheduled for October 22. 

I lm CIA group began its hunt after General 
i hornin'. There were abortive assassination at- 
irm|ila on October 18, 19 and 20. Finally, on Oc- 
inhm 22, General Schneider was killed. That same 
ibiy Jim Hendrix, chief of the Latin American 
depiirtinent in the ITT intelligence service, sent 
,i rodod message to the company’s top executives 
dertcribing the situation: “Whether it will devel¬ 
op Into any military action remains to be seen, 
bill at Ibis stage it seems doubtful with General 
I'm Is now in command. Prats supported Schnei¬ 
der in his attitude toward General Roberto Vi¬ 
aux, who had attempted to spark a military coup 
earlier. Prats does not like Viaux personally. As 
far as we can determine, Prats will display the 
same loyalty ... as Schneider did in the past.” 13 
Three days later there was another message: 
“General Carlos Prats is described as a political 
moderate, a professional who’ll brook no outside 
tampering with the armed forces. Contrary to the 
general expectation, the military did not move 
against Allendc over the weekend (Schneider was 
assassinated on Saturday— Authors). It was be¬ 
lieved that the killing of Schneider was a prelude 

to the coup_ The thinking is that if the 

Schneider shooting was not really the prelude to 
the coup, it was a skillful manoeuvre to eliminate 
from the top the one man who would have per¬ 
mitted Allende ... to neutralize the military.” 14 
The operation fell through on both tracks. 
General Carlos Prats restored order in the armed 
forces and arrested the chief conspirators. On Oc- 
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tobcr w4 the Chilean Congress elected Alien,I, 
President. A weak earlier a conspiracy to a- , 
sinatc Allende had been uncovered in Santiago 
de Chile; the plot had been headed by An■■■■., 
Marshall, a retired major. 


The Reshufllin:- 

As always, the failure of the United States 
Chi ean policy resulted in a search for a scape 
goat. Not one but two were found: Ambassa.lo, 
korry and CIA station chief Heckscher were re 
called from Santiago de Chile. The former was 
accused of having underrated the “communist 
threat in Chile and of “flirting clumsily” willi 
Vr ,! lristl an Democratic leaders, the latter, of 
defeatism The fact was that in his reports to the 
tAA chiefs Heckscher had expressed his doubts 
of General Viaux’s ability to bring off the coup 
and even maintained that the cadre of the gener 
id s supporters had been infiltrated by MIRists 
(members of MIR, Movimiento de Izquierda Re- 
volucionario—the Left Revolutionary Movement- 
a party which had once belonged to the Popular 
Unity coalition). Korry was replaced by Natha- 
mel Davis, in Kissinger’s opinion one of the ab- 
lest tJ.S diplomats, who headed State Depart- 
men t, intelligence after his term in Chile. Heck- 

S u of/! 800 , was laken b y Daniel Arzac, Jr., an 
old CIA hand. 

r r ! 1Cl . J)avis was b°cn in Boston in 1925 

In 1943 he joined the Office of Strategic Ser¬ 
vices, the direct forerunner of the CIA. In 1947 he 
started his career in the State Department. After 
(wo years in Czechoslovakia and some five years 
m Italy, Davis served with the U.S. embassy in 
Moscow for a short time (1954-1956). After his 
return from Moscow, State Department and CIA 


In. f- uftod him as an expert on Soviet affairs 
hm.I "International communism”. 

In I960 Davis, then first secretary of the U.S. 
• miImihsv in Venezuela, worked hard to force this 

him try to sever its diplomatic relations with 
ChImi In 1965 he was promoted and became U.S. 
ninlmssador to Bulgaria, but only briefly: in 1966 
lie was made adviser to the National Security 
Cinmr.il. A new turn in Davis’ career came in 
MI68, when he was sent to Guatemala on the 
difficult mission of “pacifying” the country. CIA 
and FBI agents, people with “pacification” expe¬ 
rience in Vietnam, were dispatched to aid the 
Sovietologist. Davis’ influence with the Guatema¬ 
la n government was so great that the latter dared 
not take a single decision without his advice. 
Now he was U.S. ambassador to Chile. 

Harry W. Schlaudemann was the ambassador’s 
right-hand man. He began his service with the 
State Department (and with the CIA) as an offi¬ 
cial of the U.S. consulate in Barranquilla, Co¬ 
lombia. Having worked in Colombia until 1956, 
he was appointed chief of the consular section 
of the U.S. embassy in Sofia, Bulgaria. From 1962 
to 1965 he served in the Dominican Republic 
where he rose to become the CIA station chief. 
Tt was on his insistence that William T. Bennett, 

I he U.S. ambassador to the Dominican Republic, 
asked President Johnson to send in troops in May 
1965. In August 1965 Schlaudemann was made 
deputy chief of the State Department Caribbean 
section. When the CIA started its propaganda 
campaign against Allende, it looked for an expert 
to orchestrate it, and Schlaudemann was chosen 
for this task. In June 1969 this CIA agent arrived 
in Santiago de Chile as a second secretary of the 
U.S. embassy. 

Unlike Schlaudemann, Chilean CIA station 
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chief Daniel Arzac, a former army man, was a car 
eer officer of the CIA. He had worked in Vietnam 
using the U.S. embassy as a cover, organized llm 
infiltration of the left-wing and guerrilla move 
men! in Colombia and the extermination of acliv 
ists there. Later he had advised the Uruguayan 
security service on the elimination of the Tun., 
maros movement. 


Deane R. Hinton, another CIA man (on CIA 
staff since 1956) had worked with Davis in Gun 
temala. In Chile he dealt with the strategy of 
eMincmnc sabotage and subversion aimed againsi 
the Allende government, Keith W. Wheelock 
who had been involved in preparing the assassi 
nation of Patrice Lumumba, had been in Chile 
since 1966; as political adviser to the US am 
bassadors he had been dealing with election 
campaigns. In 1969 he had left the diplomatic 
service to work more freely with Chilean politi¬ 
cians. As an officer of the CTA station he was 
responsible for the infiltration of Chilean politi¬ 
cal parties, specifically, the Radical Party. In the 
period of the Popular Unity government Whee- 
j ^ a . s ^ison man between the U.S. embassy 
and rightwing terrorist organizations 
Donald H Winters of the U.S. Air Intelligence 
Service (AIS) held the post of cultural atta¬ 
che in the U.S. embassy—an excellent cover for 
his constant contacts with the top ranking offi¬ 
cer of the Chilean Air Force, especially with his 
friend General Gustavo Leigh. James F. Ander¬ 
son, another AIS officer, was deputy U.S consul 
general in Santiago de Chile. 

t ° f GIA °P erative s in Chile included 

John B. Tipton, whose career had begun in 
State Department intelligence and who had been 
r° Y ed m *964 coup in Bolivia. Raymond 
arren, an expert on Chilean trade unions. 


I, ,i.l l it Icon part in the 1954 coup in Guatemala. 
In i lillu, lie had maintained liaison with the ter- 
. Ih who had prepared Schneider’s assassina¬ 
tion Like Warren, Frederick W. Latrash had 
h. mi party to Operation Guatemala. 

11 S. Slate Department intelligence was repre- 
to-nled in Chile by Ernie M. Isaacs, who had pre- 
vlnuMly worked in Honduras and Argentina. In 
August 1972 Colonel Lawrence A. Corcoran of 
(he |)|A arrived to fill the post of Air Force at- 
Inrhe. On the eve of the coup he presented the 
Chilean Air Force with a gift of 17 guided mis¬ 
siles, each worth 50,000 dollars. 

Captain James Schwitzer, the naval attache, 
arrived later, iu February 1973. His Vietnam ex¬ 
perience in interrogation and torture came in 
handy in August 1973 when supporters of Popu¬ 
lar Unity were arrested at the Talcahuano naval 
base and charged with “conspiracy to commit 
mutiny”. After the coup of September 11, 1973 
Schwitzer became adviser to DINA, the Chilean 
Gestapo. 


Destabilization 

Operation Chile was to be a large-scale and 
complex effort, so the U.S. National Security 
Council created a special group under Henry 
Kissinger, then the President’s assistant for na¬ 
tional security, to provide overall coordination for 
the activities of all the U.S. government agencies 
engaged in subversion against the Allende gov¬ 
ernment, CIA Director Richard Helms was 
charged with directing the operation in its every¬ 
day aspects. Under President Nixon’s orders, 
Helms received a daily bulletin of intelligence 
information on the situation in Chile and the 
measures taken. 
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|H«iih n designed to create or accelerate economic 
iMMltihllily in Chile? 

1// Uroe: I explored with Mr. Gerrity the 
..I hi lily of possible actions to apply some eco¬ 
nomic pressure on Chile; yes sir... . 

" Senator Church: . . .Did you discuss with 
Mi Gerrity the feasibility of banks not renewing 
credits or delaying in doing so? 

"Mr. Broe : Yes, sir. .. . 

“ Senator Church: Did you discuss with Mr. 
Gerrity the feasibility of companies dragging 
lheir feet in spending money and making deliv¬ 
eries and in shipping spare parts? 

“ Mr. Broe: Yes, I did. 

“ Senator Church: Did you discuss with Mr. 
Gerrity the feasibi 7 ity of creating pressure 
mi savings and loan institutions in Chile so that 
lltoy would have to shut their doors, thereby creat¬ 
ing stronger pressure? 

“Mr. Broe: Yes. 

“ Senator Church: Did you discuss with Mr. 
Gerrity the feasibility of withdrawing all tech¬ 
nical help and not promising any technical assis¬ 
tance in the future? 

“Mr. Broe: Yes, sir.” 15 

So the CIA, acting in concert with U.S. mo¬ 
nopolies, aimed its blows at the Chilean economy 
to wreak economic havoc and aggravate the do¬ 
mestic political situation in Chile. Edward Boor- 
stein wrote: “The CIA also had its role in the 
production of economic chaos. It would pene¬ 
trate labor unions and professional and business 
associations and promote actions by them—strikes 
and lockouts—against the UP government. It 
would concentrate on strategic industries, for 
example, copper and transportation whose stop¬ 
page would be costly in foreign exchange or 
would cripple the whole economy.” i6 
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Ini \ 1 hi hi y, this affected the country’s export 
1 >n Mings. 

I Ii<« United States took special measures to 
Minion*ut world prices for Chilean copper. Large 

• IMiln 111 i(»s of copper from the American strategic 
•Murks were dumped on the world market. Simul- 
Pmroiisly, U.S. copper companies stymied the 
ullompts by Corporacion del Cobre, the Chilean 
^ivrniincnt company, to sell its products to West- 

• in Europe. In 1972 alone the drop in copper 
prices cost Chile 200 million dollars. 

Lconomic subversion was only part of the 
CIA’s mission. It was equally important to create 
ii situation in which the Allende government 
would be paralyzed, Popular Unity fragmented 
and the reactionaries consolidated into a united 
front. The CIA spent millions of dollars to rally 
all right-wingers into the so-called National Front 
which united all of Chile’s reactionary, extreme 
right and profascist organizations and parties, 
and to put its stooge Sergio Onofre in charge. 
The CIA also succeeded in blocking all attempts 
by the Allende government to establish a dia¬ 
logue with the Christian Democratic Party. Final¬ 
ly, the CIA organized and trained right-wing 
slormtroopers—terrorist gangs which began to 
build up the necessary “political climate”. 

After Allende’s victory on September 4, 1970 
new fascist organizations mushroomed in the coun¬ 
try which chose pretentious but rather monot¬ 
onous-sounding names—“We Will Not Sell Out 
Chile”, “Anticommunist Action Group”, “Save 
Chile”, “Nationalist Liberation Offensive” and 
many others. On September 5, 1970 fascists from 
Patria y Libertad staged their first march in the 
capital. Chanting “Arise, Chileans! The Russians 
are at the gate”, “Eliminate the Communists” 
and “Down with Allende”, their column swept 
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downtown Santiago de Chile, picking fights with 
Popular Unity supporters. 

This organization was brought into being by 
the CIA. It grew from a gang of criminals Ini 
by the lawyer Pablo Rodriguez. The CIA nol.iml 
this admirer of Hitler and supplied him with 
funds to turn his gang into a terrorist organ iza 
tion whose objective was to overthrow the Allen 
de government and establish a fascist dictator 
ship in Chile. Walter Thieme, a dedicated mm, 
directed the terrorist operations of Patria y Li 
bcrtad. If it takes to kill hundreds and thou 
sands to free ourselves from Marxism, he said, 
we’ll do it. 

Aside from Patria y Libertad, there was the 
so-called Rolando Matus Brigade which com 
prised commando units recruited among the Na¬ 
tional Party’s youth organizations. CIA experts 
under Colonel Richard Townly put members of 
Patria y Libertad, the Rolando Matus Brigade 
and other similar organizations through a U.S. 
Green Beret training course in specially created 
camps. 

Other organizations of the extreme right also 
set up paramilitary terrorist groups in 1971-1972. 
Arturo Marshall, a retired major, coordinated 
their activities with those of the CIA. 

By the fall of 1973 the situation in Chile had 
deteriorated abruptly. The country felt the increas¬ 
ingly painful effects of the U.S. economic block¬ 
ade and counterrevolutionary sabotage. Major 
industries were hobbled by shortages of raw ma¬ 
terials. Long bread lines were an everyday occur¬ 
rence in working-class districts while warehouses 
in the “barrios altos” (districts of the rich) were 
bursting with food. Profiteering and black mar¬ 
ket operations swept the country, all this against 
the background of inflation and mass unemploy- 
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.. Tim situation was aggravated urthe ■ by 

Me llon inspired campaign of civil 
.. i„ lhe Constitutional government and by 

..In al strike of truck owners. Violent dis- 

. Imres became increasingly frequent in s 

. de Chile. Mobs of lumpens bribed by he 

i IA I,ii(| iho oligarchy emerged from he slum 
'ilrJlH and mardiecl downtown Together with 
In, iniblo Front gangs they looted andsel 

. Ii(>ndquarters of Left organizations, blocked 

,in els and killed the drivers who delivered loo 

M, |W k e ei IfSfU in Chile which support- 
i titn Ponular Unify government with particuia 
' ‘ itency and firmness-the working masses, 
'iIkivo all Ihe working class whose interests were 
S ented in the government by the Comi 

r, 

In’s Communists were quite right to poi 

that the readiness of theworkmgclasstodefend 

iiw, revolution was not enough, the woikcis 
hould be prepared both politically and orgamza- 
UonX to P r?se to this defense-by force of arms 
if needed. No such preparation was.“^whieh 
Chile and this was an important facto 
contributed to the downfall of the Allende gover - 

111 Add to that the difficulties Popular Unity had 
lo lace The government was forced to act wtii 

lacking full power. The CIA-financed opposition 
had unparliamentary majority, while the reactio 
aries controlled the judiciary and held strong 
positions in the state apparatus too. 







JVfy June the CIA-organized sabotage <>| 
p and .. the judiciary paralized Hi. 

Iopuiai Unity coalition in the legislative .m,l 

efforts of tb PllereS ' Many Uselul and promising 
efforts oi the government, which would no doul.i 

have hdped to improve the position of the masse , 

and flm economy were stymied. Again and again 

they ran into the walls erected in the Parlia 

n nnw r! ge ‘ US aUd St00ges froin theopposi 
lion parties. This systematic blocking of govern 

ment initiatives, a technique used by the reaction 

K, Sharp f ly acerbated the economic and p» 
Juical situation in Chile. 1 

The Chilean reactionaries, entrenched in the 
legislature invariably labeled all moves by the 
iopular Unity government “illegal” and “un 
constitutional.” Using their numerous agents in 
the Latin American media, the CIA top brass 
<ep misrepresenting what was happening in 

,hlt’ h i? Pm / publ , lcity on the “fighters” against 
these alleged violations of the Constitution.” 

ihe campaign, lavishly financed by the CIA, was 
ultimately aimed at creating the impression that 
the overthrow of the government was a legitimate 
reaction to these “violations.” 


1 he Conspiracy in Ihe Army 


Carlos Prats wrote in his diary: “I do not think 
that either President Allende or the Popular Uni¬ 
ty parties realize the depth of U.S. influence in 
our armed forces and especially on the mcnlali- 
ly or Ihe Chilean military.” 17 

After Popular Unity assumed power, the Com¬ 
munists urged the parties of the coalition to start 
vigorous work in the army. But this call was in¬ 
variably opposed by the Socialists and most of 
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• I., nllmr Popular Unity parlies. The impression 

i(ini Ihe Allende government had no clear pic- 
"M» id who among the generals was truly loyal 
hi i! Sullice it to recall that up to September 11, 
IU/.1, (ioneral Pinochet, the leader oi* the coup 
Mini Ihe current fuehrer of Chile, remained among 

• In* most trusted aides of Salvador Allende and 
»• ven suggested plans to counter the conspi- 
i nry. 

I he fact that after the inauguration of the Pop¬ 
ular Unity government relations between the 
< luleun military and the Pentagon, as well as 
ihe social composition of the officer corps remained 
unchanged proved deadly for the revolution. 
Certain “Leftist” mistakes committed by some of 
ihe President’s advisers also produced a negative 
effect on the relationship between the Allende 
government and the patriotic Chilean army offi¬ 
cers. 

The breakaway of the middle strata from Popu¬ 
lar Unity in mid-1973 brought about a certain 
shift to the right among army officers, most of 
whom belonged to these strata. As class contra¬ 
dictions in Chilean society became more pro¬ 
nounced, most officers viewed Popular Unity with 
increasing hostility. This was especially true of 
air force and navy officers, largely members 
of the middle strata of the urban bourgeoisie. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon was very active in 
the Chilean armed forces. After Allende took 
office, U.S. military assistance to Chile did not 
cease but even rose steeply: according to official 
U.S. data, it totaled 30 million dollars in the pe¬ 
riod from 1971 to 1973. The actual figure, how¬ 
ever, was 93 million dollars. 

This close attention—at first glance, surpris¬ 
ing—the Pentagon paid to Chile was easily un¬ 
derstandable: it was an effort to strengthen ties 
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with the military elite of the country. The sim.i 
tion in Chile reflected a trend common for ,n 
Latin American countries: as the domestic pol.i 
ical situation became more complicated, the I'm 
tagon worked harder to prepare the country 
armed forces. Graduates of the Bernardo O’Higgi„ 
Military School were sent to U.S. Special Ton , 
centers for field training. The ranks of “l!l.„i. 
Berets , the Clulean special forces created will. 
U S. assistance as early as 1960, swelled rapidly 
these cutthroats behaved with particular brula'l 
ity in the September 11 coup and in reprisal 
against civilians. Later they staffed the numemu- 
torture centers. 

The CIA had good reason to choose General 
1 inochet to lead the military conspiracy. An ail 
mirer of everything American, fluent in English. 

rf -.f o' 8611 tIle Cllilean military attache in the 
mted States under the conservative governmenl 
of Ibanez del Gampo. Pinochet often visited the 
mted States and later, the U.S. Southern Com 
mand too. He had established very close ties with 
U.o. Defense Intelligence Agency. 

General Gustavo Leigh was another chief con¬ 
spirator His contacts with the CIA had begun 
in the late 1940s, when he had been personal 
pilot of President Gonzalez Videla, who had led 
a U.S.-assisted reactionary coup in Chile in 1948 
Subsequently, Leigh studied in the United States 
and served as the air force attache in Wash¬ 
ington under Presidents Ibanez and Frei. Dur¬ 
ing the Popular Unity period, there were persis- 
ent rumors in Chile that Leigh was closely con¬ 
nected to Patria y Libertad. 

The CIA station was quick and efficient in re¬ 
cruiting supporters among army and police gen¬ 
erals: each was handed a check for 50,000 dollars 
as soon as he agreed to “cooperate”. The Nation- 
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Il»*\ mIiiI, ionary Action, a secret organization 
.i hi my olTicers set up by the CIA, was working 
* *• \ Ion I he Tacna Group, another secret orga- 
ni mi! Inti led by General Viaux, also earned its 

null, Pinochet’s cabal was in the forefront. The 
Im. I members of his group had such excellent 
imriH Mint not a single one was implicated in 
M»* rmispiracies the authorities exposed: the plots 
i Major Marshall (March 1971), Colonel Alberto 
I nine (March 1972), General Canales (Septem- 
Imm 1972) and Colonel Souper (June 1973). 

In April 1972 General Pinochet’s group drew 
up iIs plan for overthrowing the Popular Unity 
noverninent. The military coup was codenamed 
I‘I a n Amanecer and the effort to seize major 
mminunications, Plan Silencio. Pinochet entrust¬ 
ed the planning of military operations to Gener¬ 
al Sergio Arellano, one of his most trusted aides. 

I Im operations were disguised as war games to 
evaluate the reliability of the Chilean army”. 

The dress rehearsal of the revolt was held in 
Santiago de Chile on June 29, 1973. It was an 
attempt of a military coup by the Second Mecha¬ 
nized Regiment under Colonel Souper and armed 
units of Patria y Libertad which attacked La Mo- 
neda. Simultaneously, a unit of Patria y Liber- 
lad members and Bolivian, Brazilian and Cuban 
counterrevolutionaries recruited by the CIA and 
led by Arturo Marshall invaded northern Chile 
from Bolivia. In the south, a revolt was staged 
by the latifundistas who had created their own 
“Army of Punta Arenas” under Thieme, another 
Patria y Libertad leader. Weapons for this army 
were shipped by sea from Brazil, disguised as 
agricultural machinery. Preparations for the in¬ 
vasion cost the CIA eight million dollars. 

For several hours the tanks which surrounded 
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La Moneda fought the President’s guards .uni 
wailed for other units of the Santiago gumm, 
to support them. However, General Prats quick!\ 
got the situation under control and forced ili< 
mutineers to surrender. Patria y Libertad leadri 
hastened to hide in foreign embassies. The nnih 
ny was suppressed comparatively easily. 

But the salient fact is that it caught PopuLu 
Unity unawares. The units in Santiago’s indn 
trial suburbs also proved to be unprepared I’m 
such a turn of events. Souper’s attempt demon 
strated that the Allende government was not read> 
to deal with a mutiny even on a limited seal' 

The conspirators worked to undermine the p<> 
sitions of Popular Unity supporters in the armed 
forces by gradually removing them from key 
posts. Pressure from superiors, slanderous cam 
paigns in the press, demonstrations of “public 
outrage” in front of the homes of Constitutional 
ist officers, threats and, finally, assassinations 
were used to achieve this end. 

As a result of intrigues and persecution, many 
patriotic senior officers submitted their resigna¬ 
tions in August 1973. On August 17 General 
Gustavo Leigh replaced General Cesar Ruiz as 
commander of the air force. On August 23 Gen¬ 
eral Carlos Prats, Defense Minister and comman¬ 
der-in-chief of the army, was forced to resign. 
General Pinochet became commander-in-chief of 
the army. Here is a quotation from the August 
23 entry in the diary of General Prats: “My ca¬ 
reer is finished. Without overrating my role, I 
believe that my exit is a prelude to a coup d’etat, 
to great treachery.... Now it only remains to set 
the date of the coup.” 18 However, the reaction¬ 
aries did not leave Prats alone even after his re¬ 
signation: on September 30, 1974 CIA agents as¬ 
sassinated him in Buenos Aires where he had 
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IM iMinled. On August 26 General Herman Bra- 
,hirf of the Military Academy and member 
( i|ir Pinochet group, was appointed commander 
t I tm Santiago garrison. 

I Imro was also a purge among the mid-ranking 
iMIIV officers. All those to be discharged were 
<>f involvement in a “conspiracy” into 
tltlrli “Leftist extremists” had allegedly drawn 
itirin Arrests were particularly numerous in 
1973. That was also when Pinochet and 
hi* henchmen “exposed a conspiracy” in the 
H ,ivy, thus removing their opponents and prevent¬ 
ing the patriotic forces in the navy from eonsoli- 
,biting. The arrests and brutal torture of hun- 
,| MM ls of sailors were part of the preparations for 
the military coup. The reactionary officers in.the 
navy established close ties with extreme right 
iriTorist groups and acted according to plans sup- 
id ird by U.S. naval intelligence. 

Operation Alpha-1 

In the evening of September 10. 1973 Salva¬ 
dor Allende’s closest advisers gathered m his 
house on Thomas Moro Street. The light of 
chandeliers was shining on paintings by Siquei¬ 
ros Picasso, Portocarrero, Matta and other favor¬ 
ite painters of Allende—gifts from his friends. 
A large portrait of Che Guevara by -Juan Balmes 
was hanging near the entrance to the hall where 
I he meeting was held. A collection of rare pre- 
Colombian artifacts was displayed m special cab¬ 
inets The library was decorated with autographed 
photos of Ho Chi Minh, Che Guevara and 
Velasco Alvarado, Salvador Allende s childhood 
friend. And boohs everywhere, hooks he had lov 
in sly collected all his life. 

The situation in the country was explosive. 
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Hi. ■■rml.nry reports that the navy weighed an- 
► Iom in Valparaiso and put out to sea, accompa- 
l»v a U.S. naval task force. No reaction: 

"i U.S. Chilean naval exercises, codenamed 
i nidi* XIV, are scheduled to take place. 

Again, a call from La Moneda: several 
«* mi V’ barracks in the capital have been put on 
• ninbal alert. This does cause alarm. Allende 

\ Uefense Minister Orlando Letelier who is 
*•" fill at the meeting to call General Herman 
Mindy, commander of the Santiago garrison. The 
- nornl replies he has no information but will 
Hinko inquiries. 

'•L 40. Letelier calls Brady to find out the re- 
nil of Ihe inquiries. Brady replies that the ru- 
mh * os are false and that he is personally respon- 
ibb» For peace in Santiago. 

Still, about one o’clock in the morning Allende 
,ilIs General Urrutia, commander of the police 
corps, a man whose loyalty he does not doubt. 
Urrulia reassures the President that all is well in 
nntiago. At two o’clock in the morning Allende 
doses the meeting. 

Late at night on September 10 and early in 
i In' morning on September 11 the conspirators 
put into effect an important part of the prepara- 
lion for the coup they purged their own forces. 
II was learned later that almost 20 percent of 
Ihe navy’s officers and men fell victim to the 
purge. Those who refused to go against the law 
and join the mutiny were killed and thrown over¬ 
board. Tusl in case, U.S. naval vessels moved 
closer lo the Chilean ships where supporters of 
Popular Unity were being eliminated. U.S. naval 
intelligence officers took part in interrogation and 
torture of Chilean sailors. At two in the morning 
Admiral Jose Merino’s group arrested Admiral 
Montero, commander of the navy. 
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% b • Olivares. Meanwhile, in the nearby De- 
Mmialry building, the fascists are bickering 
* Ini will lake which post in the future jun¬ 
ta i imtlly, Pinochet is chosen as head of the 

* » Allende makes a direct phone call to the 
<*.. (lorporacion station and asks it to inter- 

* H it-' program for a Presidential announce- 
mI The President announces that Valparaiso 

p mutinied, urges the working people to be 
tinliniiI. and expresses his conviction that the 
- mnd forces will remain neutral. After that, Allen- 

• • informs all those who have arrived in La Mo- 
•h <In of the gravity of the situation and declares 
1ml In* will fight to the end. Then he gives orders 
in dnfond La Moneda. 

H If). A phone call from the Air Force Minis- 
nv suggests that Allende surrender, and in re- 
i hi m offers a plane on which he could leave Chile 
together with his relatives and colleagues. The 
President turns down the offer. 

H.50. Radio Agricultura, the most powerful sta- 
lIon in the capital, broadcasts a message saying 
that power in the country has been taken by a 
military junta led by General Pinochet. The jun¬ 
ta declares that Chile is in a state of “internal 
war” and that martial law has been therefore 
imposed. 

Allende realizes the scope of the putsch. One 
can only marvel at the courage of this man, cut 
off from the outside world and supported by only 
a handful of loyal friends. His resolution to fight 
is irrevocable. Addressing the people via Radio 
Portales, he says: “I declare that I will not re¬ 
nounce my duty and that I will defend with my 
life the authority the people have vested in 
me.” 19 

8,55, Police Corps members begin to leave La 
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Moieda. Allende tries to dissuade them from i..i 
lowing the junta s orders. Suddenly, a group 
police officers opens fire on the President. n,.i 
the vigilance of Allende’s personal guards ,i\ni 
the threat. 

9.00. Chilean radio stations repeat the juni.i 
declaration of nationwide “internal war 1 . I h 
mutineers begin their brutal reprisals again 
civilians and all supporters of Popular Unity. 

9.10. Allende broadcasts his last message i 
the nation via Radio Magallanes, the only Popu 
Jar Unity radio station still operating in Chili 
“Working people of my country! I have failli 
in Chile and her destiny. Ollier Chileans will 
emerge victorious. At this grim and bitter m<> 
ment, when treason is vying for power, know 
that much sooner than later great vistas will 
open again and man of dignity will resume lln 
building of a better society. Long live Chile, Ion 
live the people, long live working people!” 20 

After Allende’s speech, Radio Magallanes, tin* 
station of the Communist Party of Chile, broad 
casts a tape recording of Venceremos, the battle 
hymn of the Left, and all the studio personnel 
joins in. The song ends in an explosion and 
bursts of machine-gun fire. The last radio station 
of Popular Unity ceases its operation. 

9.15. The fascists start firing on La Moneda 
and then launch an assault which suffers heavy 
casualties and lalls back. The resistance infuria¬ 
tes (lie rebels and they commit artillery and 
tanks. This also fails. Over the radio, the junta 
orders La Moncda’s defenders to surrender imme¬ 
diately, otherwise the palace will be bombed 
from the air. 

11.00. Hawker-Hunter fighler-bombers appear 
and lob missiles into La Moneda. Black smoke 
rises from the palace. Tanks surround the bnild- 


*i m *hmI fire at its windows, setting La Moneda 
»i President Allende orders all water fau- 

* mu to prevent a fire on the ground floor. 

■ *i|'|iing a bazooka, he makes his way into his 
•Min mid disables a tank with the first shot. 

I t MO. The President climbs to the second floor. 
M*hi v defenders have been killed by machine-gun 
!!»• and missile fragments. The rebels have occu- 

d l hi' ground floor and, having moved artillery 
n i i*m into Ihe inner courtyard, start firing point 
•Im nk at second floor windows. 

(The CIA planned both the coup and the as- 

• nlnntion of the President. The latter mission 
mi entrusted to a special group under Captain 
Hitherto Garrido, a CIA agent. At the very start 

f I lie assault on La Moneda, some telephone 
wires got accidentally crossed and Allende heard 
iIn* order Brigadier General Xavier Palacios who 
h*d Ihe assault issued to Garrido—the order to 
Kill Ihe President.) 

Id.06. Garrido’s group fights its way up the 
Hairs from the ground to the second floor and 
reaches the entrance to the Red Office where 
late receptions are held. Tn the cloud of smoke 
from grenade and tank shell explosions, tear gas 
and the fire which has spread throughout the 
palace, Garrido sees Allende and empties a full 
machine-gun clip into him. The guards counter¬ 
attack furiously, recapture the President’s body 
and carry it into his office. Here they place it 
in the chair, pin on the Presidential sash and 
wrap the body in the national flag. 

Even after the President’s death La Moneda’s 
defenders fought back stubbornly. Only by four 
o’clock in the afternoon the fire which had been 
raging for hours made further resistance impos¬ 
sible. For seven hours forty people held the pal¬ 
ace against tank, air force, artillery and infantry 




attacks. Most of them shared the fate of the Pit 
ident. The wounded were captured and tortim .j 
to death. Only a handful survived, and these pm 
pie told the world about the last hours of Sal 
vador Allende. 

After taking La Moneda, the putschists wen 
so enraged that they literally riddled the Presi 
dent’s body with bullets, and then someone 
smashed his face with a rifle butt. Having made 
sure that the President was dead, General Pala 
cios ordered to have the body carried to the Red 
Office, the doors sealed and extra guards posted 
Then a radio message was sent to General Pino 
chet: “Mission accomplished. La Moneda taken. 
President dead.” The reply was succinct: “Await 
further instructions”. 

The instructions were not long in coming. Af 
ter a brief debate whether it would be better to 
fake a suicide or announce that Allende had been 
killed in the fighting, the rebel chiefs made their 
decision. 

Allende’s body was taken from the Red Office 
to the Presidential suite. Palacios and CIA agents 
watched Chilean Black Beret officers strip the 
body. The slacks, with bloodstains and bullet 
holes, were replaced with a pair taken from one 
of the corpses still lying nearby It was decided 
to leave the sweater on, but to cover it with the 
jacket Allende had left in his office before the 
battle, and to button it up. 

Then the President’s body was moved to the 
sofa. Rigor mortis had set in, and it was now im¬ 
possible to make its posture look natural. A sub¬ 
machine gun, a gift from Fidel Castro, was placed 
in Allende’s lap, with the muzzle pointing to the 
chin, and then one of the officers pulled the 
trigger. After that, “witnesses” were called in 
and told that Salvador Allende had committed 
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it ,i< i.L Tim body was photographed by Juan En- 
iLira of El Mercurio , the only journalist 
41 i 'Kill Io do so. On the photograph the Presi- 
i Ml unrecognizable. 

I lini was the end of Operation Alpha-I, another 
Mitttn organized by the CIA. 

\ radio conversation between General Nicanor 
I h<t/ Lslrada and an unidentified general was 
MMmilored during the coup: 

We want to know if the medical service 
lor I examined the body and filled out the death 
• ••fllfioato. You’ve got to be careful and see to 
H that the body is not taken to the morgue for 

.n autopsy; it’s extremely dangerous because- 

I don’t know_It’s a center of extremists, and 

mi make sure they don’t try to steal the body. Go 
ahead. Over, Nicanor. 

' Look, I can’t say whether it has already left 
I.m Moneda, but about an hour and a half ago 
I Irmly ordered an ambulance to take it secretly 
lo the Military Hospital. . . . The body stays in 
I ho Military Hospital until new orders arrive. 

Over. , 

“1 read you. I agree. Listen, Nicanor, we ve 
got to take precautions, tell Herman Brady to 
gnarantee absolute secrecy in the Military Hos¬ 
pital in this matter. When you have information, 
please call us here. Go ahead. Over, Nicanor. 

“Fine. I read you fine. I’ll contact number 
Ihree immediately and as soon as I have any new 
information, I’ll call you. Over. 

“Thanks, Nicanor. Over and out.” 

For over 24 hours since the coup the junta 
chiefs did not dare tell the people their legitima¬ 
te President was dead. Only on the following day 
a television announcer read out an official com¬ 
munique claiming that Allende had committed 
suicide and that his burial at the Santa-Ines 
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h . ^ f WI l ° f Vifia del Mar had In i, 
attended by his family. The communique u, 

he through and through. Members of the All, „ 

de lamily were prevented from paying .. 

ast respects to the President. Fearing exposm, 

Jrlf De a a S ® urra P tiliou sly Placed the body , 
iypt and only then decided to report that lb, 
head of state was dead. 

At that lime, there was only the official “<>\, 
witness account" of Allende’s death, and newsita 
pers in the United States and other Western 
countries V ied with one another in inventing 
tails of the suicide version. However, soon thus,- 

ments a anH n ^ the PresideiU in his last mi, 
truci tlfe i survi '; ed miraculously helped recons 

tomber 2S To?q C pm ‘i A n 3 Havana ra % on Sep 
hon of All 19 , ^ F , ldel Castro based his descri , 

lupX byteVe JSE. “ ‘ he 

Some Chilean army officers who felt revolted 

norf he | C . n f es they had committed supplied im 
portant information too. Later, the public gained 
access to secret files of the CIA and DINA tran- 
senp s of the putschists’ radio communications of 

used'MI fP- a t nd ? thei ‘ revealin S dat a- We have 
used all this not only to reconstruct the last hours 

o President Allende but also to arrive at the 

only possible conclusion: he was killed by CIA 

agents. And it is common knowledge that orders 

to wsassmBte foreign leaders are given personally 

by ? e Prosnient of the United States. 

the fascist junta embarked on a meticulously 

planned campaign of extermination. Communists, 

Socialists and labor activists were the first to be 

killed Since the “internal war” declared by the 

lascist generals was nationwide, the “prisoners” 

Tould hol<T re nUmer0US lhan lhe available jails 


• iilimip, cycling (racks and other sports facil- 
IM« wnrn used as concentration camps (in 
i Jun o, La Serena, Rancagua, Pisagua, the 
hi'H u in nl Quiriquina, Dawson and elsewhere). 

Imrracks, air force bases and police pre- 
. i \M-ro turned into jails. Torture centers were 

* up in the Air Force Military Academy, the 
him* Polytechnical Academy and the Defen- 

• Mnustry. The Chilean Stadium, a compara- 

• l\ m mall structure seating some 5,000, became 
*l*» In l, concentration camp in the Chilean capi- 
■ *1 During the first days, over 6,000 prisoners 

• in crammed in there. Interrogation was con- 
I'mIimI in locker rooms and the medical office. 
I im pepole who survived this fascist inferno now 
h i nil with horror the scenes they witnessed 
i In i n. There were corpses—decapitated, quartered, 

• iili hollies ripped open—and bits of human flesh 

• h (lie walls. Later, the National Stadium was 
i» I mo turned into a concentration camp. 

file Pentagon not only aided the Chilean army 
in preparing the overthrow of the Popular Unity 
Kovornment but also took a direct part in the 
coup. On August 14, 1973 the Chilean embassy 
in the United States reported to the Chilean For¬ 
eign Ministry that the U.S. State Department 
requested 27 entry visas for U.S. pilots who were 
lo take part in an aerobatic show in Chile. On 
i lie next day the Chilean embassy told its For¬ 
eign Ministry that the U.S. State Department was 
applying for 150 entry visas for U.S. pilots. Late 
in August a spokesmen of the U.S. military mis¬ 
sion in Santiago said the performance was being 
put off until mid-September. Unidas-XIV, the 
joint Chilean-U.S. naval exercises originally 
planned for August, were also postponed until 
early September. 

On September 7 a U.S. Air Force Lockheed 
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SR-57 reconnaissance plane with the identifier!. 

number 631-3298 appeared twice over Chib*. I lav 
ing taken off from the Villa Dolores base in \i 
gentina, it flew in a triangle from Villa Dolon 
to La Serena to Puerto Montt. The official rea mi 
was to check communications with the vessel- 
and ground support centers of Unidas-XIV. 

On the same day 32 U.S. Air Force plain 
from the Aerobates squadron landed at tin* M 
Plumerillo airfield in the Argentine city of Mm 
doza, although the aerobatic performance wn- 
scheduled for mid-September. 

The U.S. Navy task force which had arrived 
to take part in Unidas-XIV and was to put mil 
to sea for exercises on September 7 or 8 remained 
anchored at Valparaiso. The delay was explained 
by “engine malfunctions”. The U.S. Marines 
were given shore leave but stayed within (lie 
area. 

The reasons for all these odd things were re 
vealed later: originally, the mutiny against the 
Popular Unity government was to begin on Sep 
tember 7. But because of a sudden quarrel be 
tween army and police officers among the conspi 
rators, the coup was postponed until September I I. 

On September 11 U.S. Marines were among 
those who took the port of Valparaiso. U.S. planes 
not only coordinated the operations of the junta’s 
troops but also participated directly in the 
military action. DIA, CIA and FBI operatives 
took an active part in the arrests and torture of 
Chileans. 

The Reichstag Arson Case Chilean Style 

The CIA attempted a complex psywar opera¬ 
tion to furnish at least some semblance of justi¬ 
fication to outraged world public opinion for the 
bloodbath of a coup which overthrew Allende. 


Mm nfheinl version was that there existed a mys- 
«if him Plan Z and that the armed forces were 
li M'>d into direct action to prevent the imple- 
m Mini ion of this plan. 

i in September 14 General Oscar Bonilla, the 
mi I it Interior Minister, spoke on Chilean tele- 

inn and claimed that the Communists had pre- 
immimI a ’’diabolical conspiracy to exterminate 
Imii|i ranking army officers”. 

L 11 her because the CIA had failed to trans- 
Mill I lie text of Plan Z in time or perhaps for 
min other reason, General Bonilla never men- 

i lulled the alleged code name and referred only 
in ilie “diabolical conspiracy”. Two days later 
* television announcer read out an official state- 
mm lit by the junta claiming that the “authentic 
lev I/’ of the communist Plan Z had been found 

•» a safe-deposit box in the office of the Interior 
Munster in the Allende government. On Septem- 
Im i 17 General Pinochet confirmed the earlier 
"'ports about Plan Z and said that Allende had 
Imil plans to exterminate one million people— 
one Chilean out of ten. The junta chief also 
promised that Chilean and world public opinion 
would soon be furnished with ail the documents 
ielated to Plan Z. The Chilean Ercilla magazine 
run a commentary on Pinochet’s statement and 
wrote confidingly that a draft plan to establish 

ii "Chilean Soviet Republic” which would later 
apply for accession to the Soviet Union, had been 
allegedly found among Aliende’s papers. 

The junta’s propaganda machine was put into 
lop gear. The media showered the audience with 
"facts” exposing an international communist 
conspiracy. All kinds of crimes were ascribed to 
Allende; there were mind-boggling reports about 
l he huge caches of weapons allegedly discovered 
in the cellar of Allende’s home and other “se¬ 
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cret vaults "; lists of people the Allende govern 
ment was claimed lo have earmarked for r\i< 
mination were made public. Finally, the so r.ill 
White Paper on the Change of Government 
Chile appeared in November. Page 53 featured 
“document” entitled “Plan of Mobilization 
Operations for the Coup d'Etat. Code Name I’l 
Z”. 21 The White Paper asserted that the dom 
ment had been drawn up by Cuban experts. 

The text of Plan Z raised considerable doubu 
even among foreign bourgeois journalists. Tin \ 
easily ascertained that the office of the Popul.n 
Unity Interior Minister in La Moneda where tin 
“document” was supposed to have been discos 
ered never had any safe-deposit box, and that all 
the furniture, including a file cabinet and n 
bookcase, had burned down in the lire on Sep 
tember 11. This took care of the alleged discos 
ery of the “document” in a safe-deposit box oi 
even a file cabinet or a bookcase. Had the auth 
ors of Plan Z been aware of it, they would have 
had it discovered in a more appropriate place. 

Colonel Pedro Ewing, government secretary, 
appeared before newsmen. He gave “the word ol 
an officer” that Plan Z was authentic and that 
it had really been discovered—true, Ewing admit 
ted, not in La Moneda but in “another place” 
which could not yet be disclosed for national 
security reasons. Any analysis shows that Plan 
Z was a crude fake and that there is no way to 
prove its authenticity. The CIA made the QAS 
Special Consultative Committee on Security join 
the propaganda hullabaloo over Plan Z. This 
committee published a report entitled The Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist Process in Chile. 22 Naturally, it fea¬ 
tured the text of Plan Z (Appendix 13). The in¬ 
troduction to the report reviled communism and 
asserted that the Allende government was involved 
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i • Im drug traffic and invited foreign terror- 
« tHHiipM lo Chile: “The North Koreans, togeth- 
i mIi ihr Cubans, were discovered to have been 
i'»'d m (lie training of Chilean guerrilla and 
|Mif MMiliinry personnel.” 23 

ib < IAS report also used Pinochet’s White 

* 9 ii i l.lin source of “facts” about preparations 
*»•« *» roup by these terrorists. As proof of Allen- 

* >iluster schemes”, the report cited a list of 

* »i"*iim and ammunition in the “caches” discov- 
• I after the overthrow of Popular Unity: 164 

fMiMimrliiiie guns, 312 pistols and some ammuni- 

* n Would a sane person believe that anyone 
•♦••hi use these weapons to challenge Chile’s 
him i! forces, over 30,000-strong in 1973? 

Obviously, the only people in need of Plan Z 

* m> i he conspirators and their White House 
spMiisors. The world reacted with indignation to 

fascist coup in Chile. Western propaganda 
!><h| lo convince world public opinion that U.S. 
Miprrialism had nothing to do with the putsch 

* llii* assassination of President Allende. Some- 

* b i u g had to be done to check the upsurge of 
‘Hiti American feelings in Latin America and to 

Minerate the junta. This called for a clever 
move which would confuse those in opposition 
in I lie junta and its Washington backers. And so 
ilie CIA psychological warfare experts and Pino- 
r(lot’s clique invented Plan Z. Of course, the 
junta did not and could not possibly produce 
uiiy proof of the document’s authenticity. The 
i liief putschists had the nerve to claim that their 
roup was an act of self-defense, that the atroci- 
hes were explained by the quite natural reaction 
of the outraged military to Plan Z. Leaders of 
Popular Unity were tortured and killed as auth¬ 
ors of the plan; activists and rank-and-file mem¬ 
bers, as accomplices. 


ID* 
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Another thing about Plan Z is that its While 
Paper text resembles, in minutest detail, earl in 
CIA-produced Plan Cohen which “justified” (Im 
1964 overthrow of the Joao Goulart governmmi 
in Brazil, and Plan Safra Roja used as an excuse 
for the ouster of the Juan Jose Torres govern 
ment in Bolivia in 1971. Camilo Taulic, a Chilean 
journalist, compared these plans and concluded 
with a question: “Is that a failure of imagine 
tion or continent-wide coordination?” 24 The U.S 
Congressional investigation of CIA activities did 
reveal that “CIA collaborators were involved” in 
the compilation of the White Paper which fea 
Lured the text of Plan Z. 25 

Referring to this plan, General Secretary Car 
los Altamirano of the Socialist Party of Chih 
stressed: “In February 1933 Hitler ordered the 
arson of the building of the German government, 
the Reichstag, and put the blame on the Common 
ist Party, unleashing brutal repression againsl 
it and later, against all the political parties ol 
Germany. Deprived of any imagination, the Chil 
ean military junta is resorting to the same in¬ 
famous trick. It invented ‘Plan Z.’ I declare with 
full responsibility that this plan is an absolutely 
false and grotesque invention of the military 
junta. Never have we proposed a plan of such 
nature. Never have our parties resorted to polit¬ 
ical assassination or terrorism. The invention of 
this sinister plan is aimed solely at justifying the 
treachery of the top-ranking officers involved in 
the plot, their brutality and atrocities, the exter¬ 
mination of thousands upon thousands of work¬ 
ing people, and the tortures. 

“In a word, the so-called ‘Plan Z’ provides the 
four treacherous generals (the junta was composed 
of four generals— Authors) with justification 
of their usurpation of power, their disloyalty and 
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iIn n hideous crimes the Chileans will never for- 


Pinochet’s Paradise 

Pinochet and his henchmen have established 
in Chile a regime which is no different from fas- 
- i in. The international commission of inquiry 
into the crimes of the Chilean military junta— 

I In* commission operates with the support of na¬ 
tional Chile Solidarity Committees established in 
virtually every country—has described the jun¬ 
ta's actions as a crime against humanity. The 
issue has been repeatedly debated in internation¬ 
al organizations, including the United Nations. 

I lie UN Economic and Social Council, UNESCO, 
UNCTAD, ILO and many other organizations 
have denounced the junta’s crimes. 

The Chilean Congress has been dissolved, polit¬ 
ical parties have been dissolved and banned, 
meetings, rallies and manifestations have been 
outlawed; and Legislative Decree 77 imposes lhe 
death penalty for any statement that might be 
considered “procommunist”. Some 3,000 people 
are in jail, and there is still no information 
about the fate of the 2,500 people the junta has 
declared to be “missing”. 

In July 1974 the National Information Direc¬ 
torate (DINA) was set up to direct the reign of 
terror; three years later it was renamed the Na¬ 
tional Directorate of Information (DNI). This 
agency, created wilh the help of CIA and FBI 
experts, was staffed by Patria y Libertad activ¬ 
ists, intelligence officers, underworld figures 
and nazi war criminals living in Chile. Number¬ 
ing 20,000 officials and undercover field agents, 
it is a typical secret police force protecting a 
fascist dictatorship. Half the secret service offic- 
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‘ till* PInorhot himself makes free with the na- 
n., 1 * - wenllh. TTis family and numerons relatives 
«t -i lend i\ high life by dipping deen into gov- 

* tivnnnf roffors. 

I he d id a I or has proclaimed himself the conn- 
Irvruler for an indefinite period: he expects 
• m i etna in on top until the year 2000. Pinochet 
Inn 1 1 ragged the country into the military and 
. cnnornic system of imperialism. The economy is 
I*e 11 1 alive bv massive injections of foreign credits 
unit by I he superexploitation of the working class. 
I he junta relies for survival on arms deliveries 
fmtn Washington, London, Bonn, Tel Aviv, and 
Pretoria. 

Hut while the dictator is clinging to power and 
to his schemes, various groups that supported 
him earlier are gradually moving to a critical 
position. The ranks of his opponents are swell¬ 
ing. Operating underground, the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Chile advocates a united front of all oppo- 
•ilion forces. Mobilization and unity of the 
masses and, consequently, a diversity of methods 
In he used in the struggle are this Party’s tactics. 
Nol only the Communists but also other Popular 
Unity parties see resolute struggle as the way 
loward a victory over fascism and restoration of 
democracy. 
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he 19o0s, when the revolutionary movement ir 
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popular uprising broke out in La Paz It ended 
the long rule of the “tin barons”-th e BoHvian 
nickname for the owners of tin mines It was 

c revohuio^ °l ? e , B ° livian bourgoois-democrat- 
c revolution which lasted for 12 years. 

the events in Bolivia sent the White House 

into a panic. Before 1952, all coups had followed 
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Mver Bolivia was based on the control of the Gug- 
Knnlioim financier group over Patino Mines and 
I nlrrprises—a company officially belonging to Si¬ 
mon Ituri Patino, a Bolivian, but registered in De¬ 
laware. Patino Mines produced 60 percent of Boliv¬ 
ia’s tin, and it was the tin industry that shaped the 
economic situation in the country. Simon Patino 
lorded it over both the economy and the nation’s 
politics by pulling the strings of businessmen, 
lawyers, government officials, army generals and 
Liberal Party leaders. Nicknamed the “Patino 
system”, this plunderbund grew fat from selling 
Bolivia’s natural resources, from embezzlement, 
corruption, profiteering and lavish handouts from 
IJ.S. monopolies. Simon Patino, a formerly illit¬ 
erate mestizo, installed and removed Presidents. 
But the orders came from the Guggenheim broth¬ 
ers who held a controlling interest in Patino 
Mines. 

In April 1952 the “Patino system” was dealt 
a severe blow when the more nationalist leaders 
of the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), a petty-bourgeois party, took office. In 
October, the tin industry was nationalized and 
handed over to the specially created government- 
owned Bolivian Mining Corporation (COMTBOL). 
The army was disbanded, and a workers’ and 
peasants’ militia was established instead. Popular 
pressure led the government to carry out several 
other bourgeois-democratic reforms: universal suf¬ 
frage was enacted by abolishing the literacy qual¬ 
ification (which excluded almost 80 percent of 
the population from politics), social and labor 
legislation was adopted, and workers’ control 
over production was introduced in the mining 
industry. 

The revolution triggered an unheard-of upsurge 
of civic activity. The Communist Party of Bo- 
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Jivia, created in 1950, emerged from the under 
ground In 1952 Bolivia’s labor unions merge,! 
m the Bolivian Labor Center (COB) which ,1, 
manded that the MNR leadership step up (he 
revolution. 


President Eisenhower ordered the CIA to re 
store the old order in Bolivia and to prevent ii 
uipprochement with socialist nations. In lair 
iy,)2 Langley drew up and approved a plan 
which, much later, became the prototype of the 
CIA operation against the Allendc governmenl 
in Lmle. It began with economic destabilization, 
ragmentation of the revolutionary movemenl 
and efforts to discredit the government; this was 
toilowed by a military conspiracy which culmi 
nated m the 1964 coup. 

What made it particularly easy for the CTA to 
operate in Bolivia was that the most influential 
group m the MAR government was made up of 
people who entertained illusions about imperial¬ 
ism, favored compromises with it and feared 
genuine revolution. Besides, many government 
members wanted to use Iho changes in the coun¬ 
try to their own financial advantage. From the 
very beginning, they looked for contacts with the 
U.S ruling quarters via Victor Andrade, Bolivia’s 
ambassador to the United States who had several 
times been Foreign Minister under the “tin bar- 
ons and then, for a long time, worked in the 
United States for IBM. a corporation of the 
Rockefellers. While in the United States, he 
played golf regularly with Nelson Rockefeller’and 
Dwight Eisenhower. It was at a golf course that 
the two sides worked out the terms of the com- 
promise. 

Specifically, it was agreed (hat the Bolivian 
government would pay a sizable compensation 
to the owners of the nationalized tin mines, lift 
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I he ban on transferring foreign companies’ prof¬ 
it* out of the country, abolish price controls, 
freeze wages and conduct massive layoffs among 
wage and salary earners in order to “improve” 

I hr operation of state-owned industrial enterprises 
mikI government agencies. A surreptitious de¬ 
nationalization of mines began under U.S. pres- 
mrr. Under the 1956 Oil Code, U.S. monopolies 
•a‘cured concessions there of over 27 million 
acres. 

In exchange for this readiness to “cooperate” 
the Bolivian government received U.S. economic 
assistance which was actually spent to pay gov¬ 
ernment officials, finance the re-established ar¬ 
my and, largely, to line the pockets of MNR ac- 
livists. 

Washington’s assistance to Bolivia was in fact 
a smokescreen behind which the CIA started to 
hatch its conspiracy to overthrow the government. 
The agency recruited those willing to “cooper¬ 
ate” for a fee from among the personnel of the 
newly created Bolivian organizations which han¬ 
dled the U.S. assistance program. As a rule, these 
agencies were staffed by those Bolivian army 
officers and civilians whom the CIA saw as po¬ 
tentially useful to the United States. Through 
these lavishly paid agents, the CIA began to in¬ 
stall its people in key posts in ministries, other 
government agencies, the army and the security 
services. 

Special attention was paid to the Bolivian army. 
Called on to safeguard the “ideals of the Bolivian 
revolution”, the army was sent to suppress popu¬ 
lar manifestations, miners’ strikes and other action 
by working people. Some of the army officers 
were of the old, expressly anticommunist mold. 

Still, a large part of the officers were petty- 
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i • • iiiii 1 1 lighting the “tin barons”—specifically, 
m I lie Santa Cruz Lodge dominated by MNR 
-«i|»jM>rters. That was when his friend (and U.S. 
*r‘ Ml) Major Julio Sanjines Goitia introduced 
lit ni to Edward Fox, then on the staff of one of 
tlm U.S. aid services. Fox was the one who re- 
Milled Barrientos. The CIA helped Goitia and 
IlniTientos in their careers. After the 1964 coup, 
l.iriiLenant Colonel Goitia was made Minister of 
llm Economy and then ambassador to the United 
‘tales. His political credo was clear from an ad¬ 
mission he once made: “I am a confident of the 
Americans.” 

Barrientos rose through the ranks from person¬ 
al pilot of President Victor Paz Estenssoro to 
Commander of the Air Force. In the early 1960s 
I ic was sent to undergo training in the United 
States and then remained in Washington as Air 
Force attache. After returning to La Paz, he was 
first made chief of transport aviation and then 
Air Force Commander. 

Under the CIA agents Goitia and Barrientos, 
lhe Santa Cruz Lodge soon turned into the head¬ 
quarters of the military conspiracy against the 
MNR government. The plotters relied for support 
on the 7 th Division stationed in Cochabamba 
Department. The division’s commanding officers 
belonged to the Santa Cruz Lodge, and most were 
CIA agents. Since the 7tfi Division was consi¬ 
dered to be the most efficient in the Bolivian 
army, its support was very important for the sta¬ 
bility of the government. Besides, Barrientos had 
close ties to the corrupt peasant union leaders of 
Cochabamba Department who had a peasants’ 
militia of their own. Acting on advice from Fox 
and aided by U.S. instructors, Barrientos creat¬ 
ed the first paratrooper unit in Bolivian history. 
Stationed in Cochabamba, it was made up of peo- 
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Operation Cynthia 


I lit' treacherous murder ol‘ Ernesto Che Gue- 
• iii, i lie prominent revolutionary who arrived in 
Mnhvia in November 1966 to take part in the 
hnhvMin liberation movement, was among the 

. i revolting crimes committed by the CIA. 

I S. imperialists and ilieir stooges in Latin 
Niiierira hated Che Guevara because he personi- 
ht'd Latin American national liberation. Answer¬ 
ing ilie accusations the enemies oi‘ the Cuban 
Msolution levelled at him, Che said from the 
nmlrimi of the UN General Assembly in New 
York in December 1964: “1 was born in Argen¬ 
tum; Ibis is no secret for anyone. 1 am a Cuban 
mid an Argentine and—no offense to the distin¬ 
guished nations of Latin America—1 am a pat¬ 
riot of any Latin American country; and whenever 
necessary I will be ready to give my life to the 
liberation of any Latin American country, without 
linking for anything of anyone, without demand¬ 
ing anything, without exploiting anyone.” 4 
Che Guevara was well-known as an ardent 
rhampion of an anti-imperialist revolution in 
Latin America. Ilis convictions drove him to be 
in the forefront of the anti-imperialist struggle, to 
blaze the especially dangerous trail of the Latin 
American Revolution. On May 23,1967, Siete dias 
illustrados, an Argentine periodical, published a 
hitter he wrote to his parents. In it he wrote: “I 
bold that armed struggle is the only way out for 
nations fighting for their liberation”. 5 That was 
why Che left Cuba to fight in Bolivia. 

Ernesto Che Guevara believed that a center of 
guerrilla activity in Bolivia, the heartland of Lat¬ 
in America, would hasten a liberation explosion, 
a beginning of the end of reactionary and impe- 
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ii a unit was deployed in an area bordomii. 

oiJI.olds owned by Bolivian Gulf Oil .. 

1 bis was forest country, far from cities and i.'un 

n July 1966 the guerrillas bought the < , 

NWlf » 1 S tllated in this close to ,l„ 

IN ancliahuazu River. 

Unfortunately, the guerrillas were not caution 
enough, and the CIA learned their whereabo.u 
It js dear from the October 23, 1968 testim„m 
by Bolivian Interior Minister Antonio Argued,, 

n, ,* nf0r a m i atl0n , r vided b * a certain Lm- 

Uuian and know edge of the routes taken by .6, 

Who w g Tn PaC 1 1 V eC0 L the guerrillas- treasure, 
who was followed by CIA agents enabled the Cl \ 
to trace the location of the guerrilla unit. Cm. 

JT.T Z ' a , W n ea lhy farmer and former mayor 
,J e f to ™, 01 Camir h began spying on (he guV, 
V as Irom the very start. On signal from him i„ 
Janum-y 1967 the CIA sent one of its operatives 
1 , f' T u guerrillas stopped him when lie 
was already in their camp. He told them he had 

““ e 7 | sp f nd l le Sunday at the place of Alga 
naiaz his friend, but lost his way. He was re 
leased after a briel questioning. 

f r„I h ui CI ^k W8S , interested not so muc h in the 
guetrillas themselves as in whether Che Guevara 

was with them Victor Marchetti, an ex-CIA man 
well acquainted with the case, wrote: “The Clam 
destine Services were obsessed with Guevara, and 
even somewhat fearful of him. He was in part 

i a n CO the a r | nd ,rntatin g reminder of their failure 
m the Cuban operation.... The CIA’s Clan- 

fure nnHir CeS WPrC Ieft t0 brood ovei ' their fai- 
uie until Guevara exposed himself. In so doing 
he pr es; . nled ln„ lse lt „ le CIA as on 

‘ g ’ l* ls capture or dealli would provide some 
measure of revenge for past failures.” 6 


Iliu (IIA activated its entire network not only 
m I lull via but also in Argentina, Brazil and 
‘ HiMtuty. The orders were to find Guevara at all 
\ I mally, in February 1967 CIA agents in 
•N*livIn stumbled on a trail which ultimately led 
in their objectives. “Stumbled” is right: 
i Mh> in cidentally, they learned that an Argen- 
iMinn artist they were keeping an eye on had 
. ■» mindly seen Guevara in a guerrilla unit. By 
mi Mg various techniques the CIA station in 
HhIiyIh determined the approximate strength of 

• in unit, its armament, connections, etc. 

\ concomitant to the hunt after Che Guevara 
. Ilm CIA goal of bleeding the Bolivian lib- 

• • ulion movement white and depriving it of sup- 
(>•»! t from the population. In early 1967 there 

» a nationwide campaign of mass arrests of 
<• livists and members of Left parties. The repris : 
.1 were planned and carried out carefully and 
purposefully. Thousands of suspects were thrown 
min jails and concentration camps; hundreds 
were killed and tortured to death. The CIA and 
till advisers who directed the raids participated 
personally in the interrogations and tortures. 

lu July 1967 Barrientos announced the start 
oJ Operation Cynthia (codenamed after the 
daughter of his friend General Luis Reque Terari) 
in liquidate the guerrilla movement. The opera- 
lion was planned by U.S. advisers. The area of 
guerrilla activity was watched closely. The least 
suspicion of contact with or sympathies toward 
i lie guerrillas was enough to have people arrest¬ 
ed and brought to the torture centers established 
by the CIA. The army and the special groups 
<letailed by the Interior Ministry and the Nation¬ 
al Police Directorate patrolled all cities, vil¬ 
lages, roads and river crossings. “Surprisingly”, 
Ibis was when and where American Peace Corps 
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volunteers began conducting their a surveysol 
social relations in rural areas”. 

Beginning in April 1967, C-130 and C-141 U.S 
Air Force cargo planes airlifted weapons and 
equipment to La Paz and Santa Cruz from tin* 
Canal Zone. Under pressure from Washington 
Argentine, Brazilian and Paraguayan troops joined 
the campaign against the Bolivian democrati< 
and guerrilla movement not only by sealing off 
the borders but also by supplying Barrientos with 
weapons and ammunition. 

A large group of U.S. instructors arrived in 
Bolivia to train a special counterinsurgency bat 
talion of rangers. With Barrientos’ consent, each 
ranger unit had its own U.S. adviser. On June 
24, 1967, the Day of John the Baptist, the U.S.- 
trained Bolivian rangers were “baptized” in 
blood—they murdered hundreds of defenseless 
miners. 

By the fall of 1967 there was a total of 1,000 
U.S. military advisers in Bolivia. General Rich¬ 
ard B. Johnson, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, and 
General Robert W. Porter, chief of the U.S. 
Southern Command, wanted the Green Berets to 
be sent to Bolivia. CIA Director Richard Helms 
offered the services of his agency for the elimi¬ 
nation of Che Guevara. Finally, a special task 
force was set up under General William Sker, 
chief of U.S. Southern Command Intelligence, 
who had become expert at suppressing guerrilla 
movements in Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. 
In Bolivia proper, the operation was directed by 
General Henry Alger, commander of the Green 
Berets and Colonel Edward Fox, CIA station 
chief in Bolivia. 

Lockheed U-2 reconnaissance pianos of U.S. 
Air Force Intelligence took aerial photographs of 
the major guerrilla bases. The U.S. National In- 
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l id I igence Board also used its spy satellites for 
Hiis purpose. The entire U.S. intelligence com¬ 
munity was thrown into action against Che Gue¬ 
vara and the handful of his supporters. The final 
l age of Operation Cynthia began in late Sep- 
Iember. One third of the Bolivian armed forces 
moved into the area where Guevara’s group, much 
loss than one hundred strong, operated. General 
Jorge Belmonte Ardiles, chief of the Bolivian 
Air Force, told journalists that napalm was being 
used against the guerrillas. 

On October 7, 1967 the guerrillas entered the 
Yuro Canyon. Che wrote about it in the last 
entry in his diary: “Eleven months of our guer¬ 
rilla activity have elapsed without complications, 
bucolically.... The 17 of us started on our way; 
the moon was very dim and the march was very 

arduous-At two we stopped for a rest, but it 

was pointless to go on.” 7 Guevara did not know 
that the Bolivian rangers and their U.S. advisers 
had learned about the guerrillas’ route and pre¬ 
pared an ambush. 

At 8.30 in the morning Guevara was told that 
Yuro was surrounded. A baffle began. Some of 
fhe guerrillas broke through and escaped, but 
Che was not among them. 

At about three in the afternoon on October 8 
a Bolivian guerrilla was trying to carry Guevara, 
wounded in the leg, to safety. But Che was cap¬ 
tured by the soldiers. Captain Gary Prado, com¬ 
mander of the ranger unit sent to Yuro, identi¬ 
fied the wounded man and immediately radioed 
Colonel Zenteno, commander of the 8th Division. 
The code signal was “500 cansada” (“Che cap¬ 
tured”). Zenteno contacted La Paz and was told 
to ensure complete secrecy of everything connect¬ 
ed with Che Guevara. 

Zenteno said subsequently that on October 8, 
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having received the report about the clash will- 
the guerrillas, (lie troops’ casualties and llu- < 
ture of Che Guevara and others, he sent to 'i m 
a helicopter carrying Lieutenant Colonel Amin 
Selicli who was to ascertain what had happens 
At 6.30 on October 9 Zenteno arrived at the \*.»I 
legrande airfield where he was approached h\ 
Captain Felix Ramos of the CIA who asked Zen 
teno’s permission to accompany him: Ramos s;ml 
he knew Guevara personally and this would help 
in the identification and interrogation of the pn 
soner. 

On arrival in La Higuera, Zenteno learned from 
reports delivered by Major Ayoroa and Capbiin 
Prado that the bodies of five guerrillas and tin- 
captured knapsacks and documents were in tin- 
house belonging to a certain Hidalgo, the local 
telephone operator. In the courtyard of the house 
Zenteno saw Captain Felix Ramos photograph a 
red notebook—Che Guevara’s diary. 

Having collected Che Guevara’s diary, carbine 
and several other items, Zenteno took a helicop 
ter back to Vallegrande. A few minutes later Gen 
oral Ovando, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
accompanied by General David La Fuente and 
Rear Admiral Horacio Ugarteche, arrived there 
too. Zenteno gave Guevara’s diary to General 
Ovando. At eleven o’clock on the next day a 
press conference was held in Vallegrande at 
which Che Guevara’s diary was displayed. 

Zenteno told all this to a military tribunal in 
July 1968. Asked on whose orders and for what 
purposes Captain Ramos had photographed the 
diary, Zenteno replied that no special order had 
been given and that Ramos had taken the photo¬ 
graphs on his own initiative, in accordance with 
“established practice”. 

Lieutenant Colonel Andres Selicli testified that 
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,il! documents were always collected by Mr. Gab- 
,1, I Garcia, member of the CIA ... and plioto- 
,,,,,pin'd in their entirety in Vallegrande by Cap- 
1 ,Pn Felix Ramos, member of the 2nd Section 
(cminterinteligence— Authors) of the 8th Di\i- 
tiinn Command and also a CIA agent. As far as 
I Know, these documents were developed in the 
i nil (Ml States and the photocopies were subse¬ 
quently handed over to the Second Department 
(military counterintelligence—Anzors)’. Accord¬ 
ing to Selich, the documents captured in the 
|, n ltie of Yuro were given to Ramos who had 
arrived in La Higuera with a great deal of equip¬ 
ment, and a powerful radio transmitter which 
w „s installed immediately, and a coded ^message 
was sent ... to an unknown destination . 

There was the following exchange: 

Do you have anything to add to your 

preceding statement? . _ , i 

“A.: Yes, General. Simply that the CIA Intel¬ 
ligence Group sent to the zone of operations did 
an important job; I would stress that they pro¬ 
duced original photographs of the guerrillas oper¬ 
ating in the area as well as their complete de¬ 
scriptions. .. I would also like to say that all the 
documents captured in Villegrande Province were 
collected and brought to the city of La Paz by 
Mr. Gabriel Garcia.” 

Here is a quotation from the testimony of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Miguel Ayoroa, commander of 
the 2nd Ranger Battalion: 

“ Q Did you take part in the battle of Yuro 
or did you arrive at the scene immediately af¬ 
terward? 1 

“A.: I was present during the battle oi Yuro 
from the moment I arrived, but 1 took no part 
in it in view of the fact that Captain Gary Pra- 
do had directed it from the beginning. Immedi- 
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• Im* doctors gave the lie to the testimony of Ovan- 
I . Zenteno and Ugarteche. The fact is that sev- 
»i»l hullet wounds were found on Che’s body, 
lull only one (near the heart) was lethal. The 
dneiors determined that Guevara had died about 
live hours previously, that is, about noon on Octo- 
Imm* 9. But the battle of Yuro was over on Octo¬ 
ber 8. This meant that Guevara, who “died of 
wounds on the battlefield”, was alive after his 
"death”. 

Later, some of the direct participants in the 
Affair started talking. Second Lieutenant Mario 
Huerta testified that Che had not died on the 
battlefield, that attempts had been made to inter¬ 
rogate him on the morning of October 9. The 
peasants of La Higuera saw Che Guevara too. 
A woman teacher of the school where he was 
kept talked to him. Felix Ramos, drunk, once 
bragged to his colleagues in the United States 
l bat he had personally taken some shots at Che’s 
legs. 

The available facts make it possible to fully 
reconstruct the tragic events of the morning of 
October 9. Wounded in the leg, Che was brought 
to La Higuera and put in one of the two rooms 
in the hut that passed for the local school. The 
guards did not leave the room, keeping a close 
watch over him. Attempts to interrogate him were 
made first by Selich, then by Miguel Ayoroa, 
Gary Prado, Ugarteche, Zenteno and, finally, 
Ramos. Che did not answer. Ramos tried to make 
some kind of a deal with Guevara but failed 
again and left. Colonel Zenteno and his aides 
were waiting for Ramos in the school courtyard. 
Zenteno ordered Captain Gary Prado to execute 
Guevara, hut Prado refused to comply. Mario 
Teran, a Bolivian army officer, was the first to 
fire his U.S.-made automatic carbine. A group of 
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i IhhikIi claiming to be an “independent Marxist 
i ‘\ , was very far from Marxism. Soon Argue- 
ilnfled away from “Marxism”, enrolled in 
ibc National Air Force School and established 

• lies to MNR supporters among the cadets 

♦ ml officers. Antonio Arguedas served in the Air 

* •»!! ♦’ from 1946 to 1986. 

lie met Rene Barrientos in 1963. During his 
An Force career he also came on friendly terms 

nil other people who had connections in the 
i * embassy and the CIA—Colonel Zenteno and 

* "lonol Juan Quiroga Teran. Very soon Arguedas 
I'lTiiiiir Barrientos’ political and economic advis- 

• • 'Then Barrientos asked him to set up a spe- 
- in I group to develop the general’s political plat- 
form for the Presidential elections, prepare his 
•’led ion campaign speeches, maintain relations 
nn llli (he press and the like. Immediately after 
i lie 1964 coup, Barrientos appointed Arguedas 
Deputy Interior Minister and in August 1966, 
Interior Minister. 

Two years later Arguedas asked for political 
asylum in Chile. He was immediately handed 
over to Chilean intelligence, but before that he 
managed to make public the fact that he had 
sent Che Guevara’s diary to Cuba in 1967. Argu¬ 
edas told newsmen that “on November 15, 1967 
I received the negatives (of the diary— Authors) 
from CIA agent Hugh Murray. I had made sever¬ 
al copies of them and on the next day*returned 
l hem to CIA agent Gabriel Garcia. Later they 
gave me a complete set of the negatives ... for 
President Barrientos. This was the copy I sent 
to Cuba.” 

On January 14, 1969, testifying before the dis¬ 
trict court of the La Paz criminal police, Argue¬ 
das offered the following explanation of the mo- 
lives behind his decision to send the diary to 
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■ « mu l In* Bolivian government in order to land 
• m* mi I i vo contract for Brown Engineering, a 
I Minipnny. At his August 17, 1968 press con- 

» *. in La Paz Arguedas told newsmen about 

»m inlrrrogations he had been subjected to in 
I id in American Center of the CIA Western 
h minphere Division in Lima. 
t IA agents dealt ruthlessly with union activ- 

• • al U.S. enterprises in Bolivia, monitored 

pnlilical reliability of the personnel, suppres- 

• I ilrikes and even provided scabs. They used 

• h n contacts among journalists to organize 
-inmicrons campaigns in the Bolivian press 
•c mist persons the monopolies had a grudge 
uiidnsl. If that failed, they staged assassinations. 
Nignedas stressed that CIA agents in Bolivia 
vito mostly Cuban counterrevolutionaries. He 
"limed some of ithem (Mario Gonzalez, Felix Ra¬ 
imis, Gabriel Garcia and Nicolas Hernandez). He 
Jo identified John Shelton and Hugh Murray, al¬ 
legedly of USIA, as the CIA station chief in Bo¬ 
livia and his deputy. Arguedas disclosed that the 
LI A had established radio stations and torture 
renters of its own in Bolivia (in La Paz and So- 
inla) where people the agency was interested in 
were interrogated. The CIA helped some and re¬ 
moved others, but it never lost sight of the inter¬ 
ests of U.S. monopolies in that country. CIA 
agents (including Arguedas) ensured particular¬ 
ly lucrative contracts, tax rebates and the like 
for them. 

On August 27 Punto Final ran an article en¬ 
titled “The CIA in Chile” which said Arguedas 
had left with the periodical information on the 
CIA to be made public if Langley decided to 
have him killed. Arguedas also sent photostats 
of these documents to Ramparts magazine and 
The New York Times. Panto Final stressed that 
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the Chilean government granted political ;o\ln 
to him on condition that he did not expos* CIV 
activities. According to Arguedas, the CI A •» - 
tion chief in Santiago de Chile was Oscar Pi/m 
ro Barrios, while the CIA men in the ChilntH 
security services were Eduardo Zuniga Parin'* <■ 
deputy chief of the Chilean police, Enrique 1 hi ,* 
uss, deputy Interior Minister, Colonel Em i1 1 * 
Oelckers, head of the General Directorate of In 
vestigation, and others. 10 

In his September 10 interview to Punto / 
nal Arguedas said he had been appointed In!r 
rior Minister in August 1966, when a guerrilla 
movement had started in eastern Bolivia. Argue 
das was summoned by John Tilton, the new Cl \ 
station chief in Bolivia, and told that adviser 
to the Interior Ministry would include Gabriel 
Garcia, Ramos, Mario Gonzalez and other CIA 
officials. Hugh Murray, Tilton’s deputy, was made 
security adviser to the Bolivian government. Ar 
guedas recalled that “the CIA knew about the 
guerrillas’ preparations several months before 
they launched operations. A guerrilla group in 
Santa Cruz was under investigation. The man 
who supplied information was a certain Mr. Lb 
pez Duran. He informed us that a guerrilla uni I 
of the pro-Peking Communist Party was being 
organized. I suspected lhat this individual was 
telling us only half of what he knew, and I or 
dered the police to investigate him in depth. This 
was how we came across a house near the Mexi¬ 
can embassy where a so-called press information 
service under a certain Mr. Monje Pinedo opera¬ 
ted. They had telegraph equipment, devices to 
monitor telephone conversations, etc. The house 
was raided and the police seized it all. When 1 
was preparing to announce the exposure of an 
intelligence network of the pro-Peking guerrillas, 
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would answer to the name ‘Nancho’. . . I 
tacted this agent, and it turned out thal I In 
tleman’s name was Carranza and that lie w 
member of a group of economic advisers in I 
In the course of investigating the exislrm . 
guerrilla groups (in Bolivia— Authors) smn. 
my agents told me that Peace Corps mem bn 
rural areas did not limit their activities to in. i 
nical cooperation but tried to obtain inform,d. 
about the antecedents of the people who in In In 
ed a definite area or community. Well acquami 
ed with the methods of agent infiltration ,m 
with the incidents that occurred in different p.iii 
of the world, I am convinced that the U.S. in Id 
ligence services use all these methods to inlil 
trate their agents into localities_ 

“Q.: Since when has the CIA infiltrated . 

state security agencies? 

“A.: As to U.S. infiltration of our Ministn 
intelligence service, I cannot cite precise dal. 
but I believe that since 1965 U.S. officials hav. 
worked in close contact with the chiefs of (In 
Control Politico. At the 1965 Interpol Confer 
ence in Rio de Janeiro, Commissioner Fortino Bal 
divieso told a representative of the U.S. delega 
tion that USAID police advisers in Bolivia wen* 
preoccupied more with organizing ‘political con 
trol’ (against the Left— Authors) than with really 
advising the police.” 12 

An excerpt from Arguedas’ testimony at the 
trial on January 14, 1969: 

U Q.: Could you describe the ways the United 
States Central Intelligence Agency, the CIA, uses 
to interfere in Bolivian affairs, and are high- 
level government officials aware of this inter¬ 
ference? 

U A.\ U.S. colonization is an objective fact, and 
Bolivian patriots are greatly concerned about it. 
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». pi rssive tool of the U.S. government, the 
it 1 1 I nl (d ligence Agency utilizes all the avail- 
iiii'ji iih of obtaining information, manipulat- 
fiuhlic opinion, monitoring the information 
i i'il by the national governments, slandering 
'iitd discrediting the liberation movements; all 
i a m done to facilitate these countries’ infiltra- 
h by the big capitalist consortia and to make 
governments bow to them. 

O Since when do you believe the CIA has 
i ii interfering in security operations and agon¬ 
ist! I 1 

I : Your Honor, I would say it has been ap- 
mumately since 1957, but there have been 
immm reports to the effect that ... contacts with 
• iin Americans have been maintained since the 
i in of office of the first MNR government (i. e., 
luce 1952— Authors ).... 

M (L: Tell us if you belonged to the CIA. . . . 
“/I.: My relations with the United States Cen- 
Iral Intelligence Agency were official, and I am 
convinced that aside from a few exceptions Inte- 
i lor Ministers have always maintained such con- 
lacts and received subsidies for various purposes. 
In some countries where the institutional tradi- 
lion is more firm, the CIA looks for contacts with 
career functionaries and probably cooperates with 
politicians. Government may change many 
limes, but the apparatus of foreign domination and 
domestic coercion remains unchanged. That is 
the basic rule.... 

“ Q .: Do you believe that you have disclosed 
all you know about the CIA? 

“A.: No, Your Honor. The current military leg¬ 
islation ... prevents me in certain cases from 
answering in full, but I believe I have said 
enough for the people to form a picture.” 13 
Before this testimony at the trial, while still 
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London, JNew York and Lima, lie made i, 


merits for the press at each stop. While in I . 
he surprised everyone by announcing ilml i 
was returning to La Paz, to face trial and ;m u 
for what he had done. 

And now, back to the question about the \\.»» 
Arguedas was recruited by the CIA. We mi \t\> 
recall that after seizing power, Barrientos mu 
his protege Deputy Interior Minister. 

An excerpt from Arguedas’ testimony a! Iln 
trial on January 14, 1969: 

“ Q What were the circumstances of yum 
appointment as Deputy Interior Minister a ml 
then Interior Minister in the cabinet? 

“ A.: Initially, when we were talking aboul !u 
ture work, I asked (Barrientos— Authors) to l»« 
put in the Ministry of Agriculture, the Minislr\ 
of Labor or the Ministry of Finance, but Colonel 
Quiroga Teran, a personal friend of mine, asked 
me to accept the post of Deputy Interior Mini 
ter. Forty days after my appointment I had to 
resign under pressure from the U.S. embassy 
But after submitting me to an interrogation in 
Lima, the U.S. government no longer obstructed 
in any way my promotions; on the contrary, ils 
diplomatic, political and intelligence officials be 
gan to praise my activities.” 14 

What happened was that the CIA station in 
Bolivia decided to recruit Arguedas, a close friend 
of Barrientos. Colonel Edward Fox had long 
“heart-to-heart” talks with him. But, since Argu¬ 
edas had been connected with the Left Revolu¬ 
tionary Party and called himself a “Marxist” in 
his youth, he had to be screened. And so he left 
for Lima, accompanied by Edward Fox, Larry 
Sterfield, the new Bolivian CIA station chief, and 




i , I..iris, chief of the U.S. public secu- 

mi lion in Bolivia. At that time, Lima was 
,fc, .... ,»f i lie Latin American Center of the West- 
iimnlBPhore Division in the CIA Clandcs- 
i vices. Lor 20 days Arguedas was subject- 
t,i intensive questioning in the CIA mterro- 
# „ , It amber. The latest techniques were used, 

fm imling LSD and other narcotic drugs. The 
1 , \ wanted to be sure Arguedas was no Uom- 
ii mii ii or KGB agent . 

tiinnrently, the CIA bigwigs in the Lima cen- 
. won' satisfied with the outcome of the inter- 
„,liun. Arguedas received a check for b,oUU 
t ,]|„i and agreed to “cooperate” with the CIA. 

|,h return to La Paz the new CIA agent was 
, Hc-intod as Deputy Interior Minister 
Wguedas went through a new check in July 
i Mill, when he was about to become Interior 
Minister. This time he had to go to the United 
Mules, to undergo an “examination” in Langley. 

\ mil her check for 6,500 dollars followed, and 
Vir'ucdas returned to La Paz. On August 6, l%b 
he was made Bolivian Interior Minister. 

Two years later Arguedas decided to call it 
nulls* At the trial, he was often asked about the 

.lives behind his determination lojeave Boli- 

v In. He cited two chief reasons. 1 lelt the 
emintry,” he said, “because in the course of exer- 
, ising my duties as cabinet minister 1 had be¬ 
come objectively convinced that our country a 
lest a large measure of its national sovereignty, 
mul that the U.S. services had become all-powcr- 
lul” 15 Arguedas told newsmen: 1 have dehm- 
lively broken with the CIA. I have ceased to be 
a foreign agent in my own country, I have recov¬ 
ered my human dignity. I will never again con¬ 
vert myself into a U.S. agent ” * Arguedas added 
I hat the CIA threatened to kill him for having 
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released Che Guevara’s diary and for his all mi. 
to “come clean”. 

The well-known Argentine journalist (In-. 

Selser described Arguedas’ decision as the aw.il 
ening of a mutilated conscience. No don 1)1 m. 
of the motives was his wounded pride, his <l< 
to get back at the CIA for years of humilialmn 
Another probable reason was his realization lh.. 
he had been an accomplice to crimes again si In 
country and that it was possible for him In n 
store his good name in his own eyes. There is n» 
doubt that here Guevara’s diary was a calal\ i 
This passionate book written by a selfless in In 
nationalist can and does affect anyone who iv.nl 
it. It is quite capable of awakening the consu 
ence of one who still has at least a minimum <>l 
integrity, patriotism and will to act. 

Obviously, Arguedas knew too much both about 
the habits and ways of the La Paz rulers ami 
about CIA activities in Bolivia. As Bolivian inl< 
rior Minister he knew the true story of Cln 
Guevara’s death. Obviously, Arguedas’ familia 
rity with the CIA’s “sensitive operations” in hi 
country finally made him see the light. A polili 
cian of long standing, he realized that the rule 
of Barrientos was nearing its end, that Ovando 
would soon win his internal struggle with the 
President; this boded ill for the well-informed 
Interior Minister and personal adviser to the 
President. 

The reaction of the CIA to Arguedas’ defection 
from Bolivia was mixed. On the one hand, the 
agency wanted to keep the former Interior Min¬ 
ister from spilling CIA secrets. On the other 
hand, Langley realized that if a man well ac¬ 
quainted with CIA ways decided to defect, he was 
sure to have some aces up his sleeve to protect 
himself with. After his defection Arguedas spent 
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, *h-Ii m Chile where CIA agents were present 
i *#i|/ Ills interrogation by Chilean intelligence. 
I!-., lie embarked on his strange odyssey from 
i= 1 1»* In Buenos Aires to London to New York 

I hun, accompanied by Leondiris and Pizarro, 
i ill CIA agents. 

I he CIA wanted Arguedas to “come to his 
n i'«"; it even drew up a scenario according to 
tldrli the blame for the release of Guevara’s 
I in i y would be put on General Ovando or Gener- 
i Marcos Vasquez, a close friend of the latter, 
leondiris told Arguedas: “Why don’t you say 
ilint it was Marcos Vasquez who obtained the 
« 11 »v and sold it, that you, to save your nation’s 
dignity, took on the role of the scapegoat? In this 
» i', if you mean you’re ashamed, all you have 
in do is write down a figure, and 1 tell you my 
<>iiiitry will pay.” Then there was a plan to infil- 
11 ille Arguedas into Cuba. “You’ll transmit all 
ilie information to us,” Leondiris said, “and in 
llilM case we offer much more. In this case you 
mu bo sure we’ll do anything you want.” 17 

It goes without saying that simultaneously, the 
CIA threatened Arguedas too. He later admitted 
i Iki t CIA agents promised to have his wife and 
four children who lived in La Paz killed if he 
I old “too much” about CIA operations in Boli- 
vm to journalists or anyone else. That is why at 

I In* trial in La Paz Arguedas announced that the 
information he had collected from the Interior 
Ministry’s secret files to provide himself with 

insurance” was kept in a safe place and would 
he used if necessary, if the CIA decided to eli¬ 
minate him. When the judge asked him whether 

I I was true that he had deposited a tape record¬ 
ing somewhere in Lima to be used if his life 
was threatened, Arguedas replied that he had pre¬ 
pared not one but one hundred and seven such 
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tapes. °n the other hand, Arguedas ad.n.n 
Uiat in order to prove his good faith i„ h, 
in intending to keep his promise (i.. 
nothing about the CIA in Chile), he ivw,l, 
the name of the person who had in La I’m/ 

tape-recording of the circumstances of .. 

vara s death. The CIA recovered the tap. , 
the eighth of this month (August— Author ) 
Apparently, during Arguedas’ forced tom . 
Buenos Aires, London, New York and Lin,., I, 
did reach some sort of compromise with the Cl \ 
this is borne out by the fact that while in l„ 
lust interviews Arguedas cited many facts In 
subsequent statements were increasingly con'lim 
to vague generalities. True, in some interview, 
Arguedas did say that lie had collected “cork,.., 
documents to write a book denouncing the in 1,1 

.ration of U.S. imperialism into my country . . 

in particular, about CIA activities in various La 
tin American countries”. 19 

Naturally, the book never materialized. Mean 
while, the Arguedas affair became a cause cel. 
bre, and it was decided to play it down. At liM 
the Bolivian authorities wanted to charge Argue 
das with treason for sending Che Guevara’s diary 
to Cuba and to have him court-martialed Bui 
then the case was transferred to a civilian courl. 
and Arguedas was accused of abusing his power- 
and a short while later, merely of interference 
Q«Q he n airS ° f th ° armed forces - In January 
released ^ ^ dl '° Pped and Ar guedas was 

But it turned out that Arguedas was a marked 
man. Within a very short time there were three 
attempts on his life. Finally, a burst of machine- 
gun fire from a passing car caught him in 
downtown La Paz, and he was hospitalized. Im¬ 
mediately after his discharge from the hospital 
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* HHijflii refuge in the Mexican embassy and, 
our secured permission to emigrate, left Bo- 

jftyji 

Mh nb’tilos, a Green Beret trained by Edward 
whose destiny (and the CIA) had led him 
Mo Presidential palace, became dangerous to 
! ‘ I A. To begin with, he lost touch with real- 

i proclaimed himself “President for life” and 
I * led lo become the complete boss. Another 

• biiiy I lint increasingly annoyed the CIA was his 

• lorMoiiist habits: U.S. monopolies operating in 
H 11 v In had to pay him sizable bribes. Conces- 
ifoiitt and contracts also had a stiff price. For 

• • tuple, the Matilde deposit was handed over to 
Philip Brothers, an American company, only 
m, i Barrientos received 300,000 dollars in cash. 

i A Jones Construction, another U.S. firm, paid 
him 10 million dollars to land the contract for 
■h.> building of the Cochabamba-Chaparo high- 
*nv. In 1975 Robert Dorsey, President of the 
Gulf Corporation, admitted that his company had 
paid Barrientos and his cronies over four million 
dollars. The U.S. monopolies which were in con- 
'dunt contact with CIA men began to bombard 
lop level Agency officials with complaints about 
Barrientos, urging them to put the upstart in 
his place. 

Meanwhile, tensions were mounting within the 
Bolivian ruling clique. Resentment against Bar¬ 
rientos was spreading not only among the people 
hut also in the armed forces, despite the gener¬ 
ous fringe benefits enjoyed by the officers. Even¬ 
tually, the opposition rallied around General 
()vando. For his part, Barrientos decided to purge 
the armed forces of his opponents and drew up 
I he so-called May Plan. A clandestine military 
organization was set up for this purpose, called 
I he Nancahuazu Lodge. The choice of the name 
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was no accident: its members included Goilia 
Arguedas, Reque Teran, Prado, Selich, Ayoro, 
and others connected with the 1967 events ii 
Nancahuazii, with the murder of Che Guevara 
But it was not enough to start a conspiracy and 
Prepare agents. What was lacking was the com 
sent of the CIA. 

Barrientos asked Larry Sterfield, the Bolivian 
CIA station chief, for permission to “remove” 
Ovando. But the permission never came. Langley 
was alarmed by Barrientos’ attempts to arm his 
supporters and start a war against Ovando. The 
CIA was also worried about the possible disclo 
sure of its ties to Barrientos. Although the latter 
worked hard to prevent this information from 
leaking to the public, he failed. The dicta to i* 
became a dangerous nuisance. He had to betaken 
care of. 

A certain Captain Jose Rico Toro arrived unex¬ 
pectedly in Cochabamba in April 1969, during 
Barrientos visit to the city. Toro, an agent of 
the BIA, was accompanied by three expert snip¬ 
ers. He and his boys had a sensitive mission 
to accomplish. 

On April 27, 1969 the sun shone on the Wes- 
lerman airfield in Cochabamba. A huge crowd 
had assembled there to attend celebration of an 
event Barrientos recalled with particular plea¬ 
sure. five years back a mutiny of the Cochabamba 
ganison had launched Barrientos on his way to 
the Presidency. Barrientos strutted toward his 
helicopter (he loved to strut). 

The helicopter climbed smoothly, but then 
the incredulous crowd below saw it skid, hit a 
power line mast and explode. 

The official explanation was that it was an 
accident and blamed it on the pilot who failed 
to avoid the collision with the mast. The Presi- 
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helicopter, the 

ili'iil of Bolivia died in a burning 1 ^ Company. 

.. presented to him by the Gulf 1 , b CIA 

lii actual fact, the crash was 5 j () g several 
intents. When the helicopter t hc’runway, 

hols were fired from a hill opposj Barr ientos’ 
tilling the pilot. Two years a ]I find witnes- 
dealh, several journalists managed 1 w j 10 ^ad 
-s who saw the snipers. The d ° C h g ha d found 
examined the bodies testified that g eg j ( j es? the 
bullet wounds on the pilot’s body* qrd ing the 
policemen who had been on duty ® Leli- 

helicopter on that day said that perS ons 

ropier had crashed, three unide» . , when the 
had run toward it from the hill but 
pal ml was approaching. 

iUpt CTA Abides 
Generals Come and Go But th 

h heaven: at 

General Ovando was in seventh■ Captain 

long last, he was President of b° SI1 ipers, was 
.lose Toro, the man who directed th e k ■ wag put 
immediately promoted and, now a r () tg ce The 
in charge of the President’s milit# 1 .^ ^ equally 
death of Barrientos started a s of his 

“mysterious” accidents in which 6 w ho sur- 

closest supporters were killed, Th° f . r j d 0 j 

vived fled abroad. The CIA was 8 e 
dangerous witnesses. The attempt 

But Ovando’s rule was short-livea- waited s0 
of this ambitious general who b* j palace to 
long for his turn in the PresideU 1 j orm a nd 
pass himself off as an advocate 0 received 
champion of national sovereignty t ^ e Left: 

coldly. Ovando remained anatheiu a , ^ashing- 
his hands were stained with Che’s bl°° j\ g actions 


ton was not happy with him either* 


i mm eiui^ y.S. inter- 
were considered “hasty” and “aiiecti* ® d g a rri- 
ests”. The Pentagon wanted an iiXiP 
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cnlos in Bolivia—an up-to-date version of •, I, 
pWoCv w b th SkilI f at COmbinin « n «l 

fnterS ThT h P ™ tectlon of U.S. mono,,,,! 
terests. That was also the idea] of Barrioiiin 

supporters and others of the far righL o"i, 

backers were apprehensive too. fearing that “,,U 

g at reforms” could get out of hand and ! 

L a “/ XP / 0S ! 0n 0f popular discontent and „ 

creased activity on the Left. 

randa lh r he GIA ,’ S b,e c ssin g- General Rogelio l\l, 
of fu p °' mnander of the army and chairman 

Genenl DavST 6 f NationaI Defense 

ueneia David La Fuente, the Defense Minister 

ho ,1^ ,ua ." Ayoroa ' lhe Interior MiSo, 

WO ?ho” U°s S S Cy “Hi""? 1 0,ani1 ”- I" 

„ , U - lS - embassy in La Paz was the sile 

o isTronn S'p SS , ' >8lWe “ representatives' „i 
*7 WO ^" ta80n .°n? C'A envoys. In the 
the R iv ° 1 J cnsis in th e leadership of 
The B n ' f , ar £ ed forccs reached its peak, 
that President 0 ancabuaza Dodge demanded 
policy and ° rCtUrn t0 a hardline 

demanding b fhet ( ^ iraada .j^sued an ultimatum 
^ the President resign and hand 
power oyer to a junta. On October 4 an army mu- 
iny iroke out. Deprived of army support Ovando 

favor 11 :? a t0 m a iT° UnCe that ^ Vfe^nTgl 

the iunfL 2 ^ J,mta Ied by Miranda. But 

Porters of f R d t aSSUme power * While the sup- 
porters of Barrientos and Ovando’s followers in 

over °^ho wo°uft °/f he <££l3 

government o i fi aCe W ^ IC 1 P ost in the future 
3 ,! l ^ft-wing mihtar y group under Gen¬ 

eral Juan Jose Torres suddenly interfered and 

E* „!! 0WCr ° n °T bcr 7 - The decS role in 
the T off ° Ver WaS p]ayed by two Political forces* 
e Left groups and parties united in the Politi- 


till Command of the Workers and the People 

♦ Mil lhr nationalist factions in the army. 

11 was General Torres’ turn to move into Pa¬ 
lm in Ouemado, the Presidential palace. A nation- 
*!•!, In* saw the army as the only force wielding 

• ••id power in Bolivia: “In semicolonial coun¬ 
tries (lie held Bolivia was one— Authors) there 

no sufficiently strong class; neither the pro- 
iHnrial nor the peasants nor the middle class 
hoi l lie bourgeoisie is capable of defending the 
HMinlry against imperialist exploitation. In these 
mimtries, only the armies possess organization 
>iid force.” 20 Torres believed that the army should 
iilmvo all be an instrument of and a vigorous 
pnrticipant in the social and economic develop- 
inent of its country, not a tool used to protect 
i lie interests of the oligarchy and imperialists. 
At I he same time, Torres was unable to rid him¬ 
self of the most typical petty-bourgeois trait— 
i he lack of faith in the capabilities of the people 
nml the striving to find a “common language” 
with Washington. 

'frying to preserve good relations with the Unit¬ 
ed States and with the right wing, Torres ap¬ 
pointed General Luis Reque Teran, a CIA agent 
and a friend of llene Barrientos, commander 
of the army. Admiral David La Fuente, another 
dose friend of Barrientos and a fervent anticom¬ 
munist, was made Minister of Defense. Obvious¬ 
ly, such people could hardly be expected to sup¬ 
port the policy of “building a new society” pro¬ 
claimed by Torres. Besides, the President could 
not bring himself to follow the advice of a group 
of young army officers—arm a workers’ militia 
in the capital. 

Meanwhile, a new conspiracy was being 
hatched. The first attempt to bring off a coup came 
in January 1971. Having failed, it was followed 
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Frn2 h <? S: ° n M ? rch 4 and 27 and on.April ■. 
Ernst Siracusa, the new U.S. ambassador, arm, 

n 'nV cf lon " er CIA Slati0n chief iH < 

was a U.S. Slate Department expert on 

ETn 011 - T h0 f IA ’ S Bo,ivian «otwork T 
playul Ks part in the conspiracy 

rhrce military factions vied with one anoll.,, 

Zh I 10 "?? lL ; ading ,he C0ll P‘ an exIiviM, 
light group led by General Juan Lee Inn and i u. 

mml groups of Barrientos’ followers-the^ V", 

Juan aZ Av L ° dge " n 1 <k ' , I t,le brotbers Miguel and 
“ Ay °™ a , aad Ae Santa Cruz Deparlmn.i 

Hch Th 9° °, n0 H p Ug r Banzer and Andres Se 

inns i t f'i T ° f K h ° dVal gr ° lips held >««■' 
p n U - S - embassy ln La Paz discussing 
n?t Y ’ an agreement was reached: lie 
UA was to pay 1.5 million dollars to the civilian 
a £ aad tw,co as much to the military. Lik, 

SaSyxr"” wcro p, ' ovid ' ! ‘ i by u,c f '"" 

As always, the coup was preceded by a ma- 

were' a !?™ pai ? n ‘ Newspapers and radio stations 
weie screaming bloody murder, charging tin, I 

Ind w^nl S ° d ° U ( t t0 in ternational communism 
and W as planning to establish a “dictatorship of 
th . e Proletariat . Right-wing radio urged exter 
mination of all Communists, claiming that thev 
had plunged the country into chaos. Among the 

w3 aPerS ; th ® m ° St vocifei> ous was Libertad 
ich, contrary to its name, was financed by the 

embass y- Libertad reported that Hugo Ban- 

from Wa Rr^M Ut nt 0 i laUnch a “ Jibcration ” invasion 
Santa fw news Papers asserted that 
oanta Cruz Department had already set up a 
government of its own. 1 

Forty-eight hours prior to the coup the US 
embassy warned American citizens in La Raz to 
mi d a stock of food and to remain at home for 


lliu next few days. On August 18 Brazilian Air 
I "m u planes began to openly deliver weapons 
lid ammunition for the insurgents to airfields 
in Santa Cruz Department. The mutiny was 
I'Mu hed off by the rangers: the disciples of U.S. 
Linen Berets were again in business. “Now the 
runs will talk,” Andres Selich said. “Shoot first 
»md ask for identification later” was the motto 
id his cutthroats who organized a city wide man¬ 
hunt for progressives. After the rangers, several 
army units in La Paz and Cochabamba also muti¬ 
nied. 

Oeneral Reque Teran stormed into the Presi¬ 
dent's office in Palacio Quemado: 

“Mr. President, everything is lost. 

“I will not resign. I will discharge my duties 
as President of my people lo the last moment, 
even if I have to die for them to leave the pal¬ 
ace. 

“General, I don’t want you dead. It was you 
back then, and you who have planted the seeds 
of this process have to come back to our side. 

“Don’t insist, General. I have told you I will 
not resign. I cannot abandon the people. I will 
slay on their side, whatever happens to me. The 
dash between imperialism and the unarmed peo¬ 
ple is inevitable. You are either for the interests 
of Bolivia or against them.” 21 

Huge crowds converged on the palace from all 
over La Paz, chanting “Arms! Give us arms!” 
Loyal troops under Major Sanchez were ready to 
attack the mutineers. 

The narrow-mindedness of a petty-bourgeois 
nationalist in a general’s uniform led to yet 
another defeat of the progressive anti-imperialist 
forces. The interests of the Bolivian people were 
sacrificed to the mythical “unity of the armed 
forces”. 






New U.S. Puppets Conic on S|;hm 

■ If ; is P er / e . ctl y obvious that there was no unii\ 
in the Bolivian armed forces. Among the mine. 
iy there were people of progressive views, ani l 
mgs, open advocates of the hard line, and CI A 
agents, lhe CIA station was working hard in I In 
Bolivian army, setting up numerous splint.., 

groups and factions whose leaders kept jockeyinr 
lor power. 

This moans that Torres’ fallacious determina 
tion to preserve the “unity of the armed forces ' 
at, any cost spelled defeat. One must admit tlial 
the CIA was pursuing a sufficiently flexible ami 
farsighted policy, without trying to railroad 
things through. In the case of Torres, the CIA 
station waited for all or most of the patriotic 
army officers to reveal themselves, and only then 
moved to crush them ruthlessly. The purge that 
followed the coup removed all officers and gener- 
ats holding anti-American views from army 
ranks. Many of them were later assassinated by 
CIA agents. That was what happened to Gener- 
al lorres: after emigrating to Buenos Aires, ho 

Wa r S thoro by a GIA agent in June 1976. 

n 1.171 Palacio Quemado opened its doors to 
Colonel Hugo Banzor. A graduate of the U.S 
Academy of the Armored Forces, he had served 
as military attache in the United States and- 
this is particularly important—was one of the 
disciples of Edward Fox. Having assumed the 
Presidency, this CIA agent promoted himself to 
the^ rank of general and announced his intention 

«A S T ave our country f rom communism” and build 
a New Bolivia”. 

Over the seven years of his rule, this “Presi¬ 
dent whom no one had ever elected turned Bo¬ 
livia into a huge concentration camp. Hundreds 
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i pul riots were killed, thousands were jailed. 

IihIumI rial strikes and peasant outbreaks were 
Mi|»|»n\Nsed by force of arms. CIA operatives who 
• ir collaborating closely with the Bolivian se¬ 
mi! y services did much to help Banzer. During 
l»ii rule Bolivian security officers went through 
mlvnneed training in CIA and FBI schools in 
dm I Inited States. 

In an attempt to provide some justification for 
llie reign of terror and the tortures of innocent 
ample, the CIA station in La Paz supplied its 
Bolivian colleagues with a faked document en¬ 
titled Safra Roja (Red Harvest). Hugo Banzer lo- 
ved to brandish this “secret document of inter¬ 
national communism”. The “document”, typed as 
indistinctly as the notorious Plan Z advertised 
by Pinochet’s secret police, was ascribed to Gen¬ 
eral Torres who had ostensibly intended to elim¬ 
inate Bolivia’s top military and civilian leaders 
within three days and to proclaim the country a 
socialist republic. The executions, the paper as¬ 
serted, were to be held everywhere, preferably as 
public spectacles at stadiums. Amado Canelas, 
a Bolivian journalist, summed it up very aptly 
when he said that the “Red Harvest” was “made 
for consumption by fools”. 22 

The late 1970s witnessed a whole series of mil¬ 
itary coups in Bolivia. General Pereda Asbun, 
yet another puppet, brought off his coup on July 
9, 1978. This incensed General David Padilla, 
and he overthrew Asbun on November 24, 1978. 
The first thing Padilla did was to discharge Ban¬ 
zer, Asbun and some of their followers from the 
army. The new ruler held out for almost a year, 
but on November 1, 1979 Colonel Alberto Na- 
tusch Busch seized power, and Padilla became 
a retired general himself. 

The game of Presidential leapfrog the generals 
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were playing was a clear indication that som< 
thing had gone awry in the smoothly function in 
mechanism the CIA had set up in Bolivia. Tim 
coups in two years were too much even for I Sol 
via. But the scramble for power among the gem i 
als had its reasons. In Ihe United States, C<> 
Nostra is another name for the Mafia, the organ 
ization controlling the underworld. “Coca No i 
ra” is a Bolivian term: the country was turm-.l 
into a giant plantation of the coca shrub who . 
leaves are the source of cocaine. Bolivia becaim 
one of the world’s foremost producers and export 
ers of narcotics. According to the most consn 
vative estimates, the Bolivian Mafia made ovn 
1,200 million dollars selling drugs to the Unilnl 
States in 1980 22 —at least twice the official 
export earnings figure. From a country of “tin 
barons” Bolivia turned into a domain of “coca 
barons”. To be in the Presidential palace mean I 
control of the cocaine traffic or at least access 
to fabulous profits. 

In 1979 President Jimmy Carter ordered the 
CIA to build up an “image of decency” for Boli 
via. On orders from Langley, Natusch handed 
power over to a civilian government under Lidia 
Geiler Tejada and left for Switzerland where hi* 
had the foresight to transfer the eight million 
dollars he had made during his two weeks in 
office. 

In June 1980, even Presidential elections were 
held in Bolivia. The winner was Hcrnan Siles 
Zuazo, a prominent MNR leader. But even before 
he moved to Palacio Quemado, the Christian 
Science Monitor wrote that “the military could 
well move against Mr. Siles Zuazo” 24 because 
they saw this very moderate—perhaps too mod¬ 
erate—politician as a “Communist”. 

On the eve of the elections Siles Zuazo held 
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mI negotiations with General Luis Garcia 
Mt n CIA man. Garcia Mesa and his friend 

I hm A roe, the Interior Minister, were closely 
t im lire ted with the drug traffic. Garcia Mesa was 
itilij in sound Siles Zuazo out. 

\ 111 1 so Garcia met with Zuazo to discuss two 
lin linns: Zuazo’s position vis-a-vis the military 
■ ml I ho issue of the coca plantations and the co¬ 
ni tm business. General Garcia let it be under¬ 
stood that Zuazo’s future as President would de- 
iH'tnl on his answers to these questions. Siles 
/ouzo assured the general that he understood 
Iln« mlc of the military in the nations’s politics 
ifid that the military budget would be increased 

I I Zuazo became President. 

Difficulties arose on the second issue. Siles 
Zuazo pointed out to General Garcia that many 
id his colleagues had become too notoriously in¬ 
volved in the drug traffic and that their Mafia 
rminoctions, corruption and currency swindles 
hud aroused widespread indignation. “No army 
in the world would tolerate such people,” Siles 
Zuazo said, and these words sealed his fate. 
"Pity,” Garcia replied dryly. 

Immediately after Siles Zuazo’s victory at the 
elections, another military coup broke out. Led 
by General Garcia, it started in Santa Cruz De¬ 
partment, and naturally, the rallying cry was 
“save the country from communism”. Here is 
what Resumen, a Venezuelan periodical, wrote 
in this connection: “It is common knowledge 
that it is ridiculous to talk about communist 
menace in Bolivia. The winner in the recent 
elections, Dr. Hernan Siles Zuazo, is, ideological¬ 
ly, no more than right of center which does not 
go beyond a liberal democracy.” 25 

The gorillas scream about the “communist 
threat” and the “eradication of communism” 
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merely to disguise their truckling to imperial i i 
their lust for power and money. Felipe limh. 
guez, member of the Communist Party of I><>1 1 
Central Committee, said in his intervie w i 
L Humanite that “Mesa and his acolytes rrpn 
sent the most reactionary faction of the arm\ 
bunker’. These officers have ties to the Mafia. 
Referring to the role of the CIA in these devcl 
opments, Rodriguez said that “everyone know 
about the ties between the Bolivian military ami 
the CIA. The U.S. agency was therefore awan 
of the preparations, if not directly responsil>l< 
for the coup.” 26 

During a conference called immediately atl<*i 
the coup, Garcia Mesa received 90 million dollar 
irom the “coca barons”. In return he declared 
that there would be no more gambling with elec 
tions and that he would remain in office for a 
long as it would take to get rid of the cancerous 
growth of communism, whether it took five, ten 
or twenty years. 

Certain similarities between the Bolivian and 
the Chilean coups are readily apparent. Like in 
Chile, tens of thousands were thrown into make 
shift concentration camps at stadiums. Thousands 
(3,000 to 4,000, according to some estimates) 
were shot or tortured to death. Activists of the 
Left were hunted throughout the country by out¬ 
fits created by the CIA and comprising army men 
in plain clothes, police officers and underworld 
types. Night and day they cruised in ambulances 
around Bolivian cities looking for victims. Like 
in Chile, there were thousands of “missing per¬ 
sons . A b ascist International” was active in 
Bolivia: it sent its interrogation and torture 
experts to La Paz. Ihe local Mafia thugs were 
also used widely to assassinate Left-wingers. 

But Garcia was too hasty in assuming that he 
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- ■ Irreplaceable and firmly in control. Langley 
*• u'ry displeased when Garcia’s connections 
the international Mafia and the drug traffic 
m ant only made public in Bolivia but also 
Mimed a scandal in the United States, to the 
h • ifi it) of the White House. Garcia’s sponsors 
uld either openly approve of drug pushers or 
‘.dm “appropriate steps”. The scandal over the 
11 a hi i Mining Company was the last straw. If 
h revealed that this Mafia-owned company 
• Mired an exclusive right to mine precious 
n*in\s in Santa Cruz Department in exchange for 
i mini,sing half its profits to Garcia. This was a 
fi'iir case of Mafia connections. In April 1981 
<|| informed sources reported that “the Reagan 
administration believes that a coup against Gener- 
•<l Luis Garcia Mesa is only a matter of time”. 27 
I lie La Paz CIA station chief visited Garcia 
iml advised him to vacate Palacio Quemado and 
I urn the Presidency over to General Luis Anez 
Itlvero, the army chief of staff. But Garcia was 
minmant. So, on June 27, 1981 Ailez and General 
I mberto Cayoja, commander of the army, led 
mi army mutiny—again, to “save Bolivia”. Since 
< inrcia could hardly be described as a sympa- 
lliizer of “international communism” the generals 
npoke of “returning to the pure sources of the 
revolution”. The mutiny failed because most 
generals valued Garcia and their share in the 
drug traffic even more than their friendship with 
the CIA. 

Then generals Natusch and Prado came on the 
scene—the latter was the Prado who had been 
involved in the October 1967 murder of Che Gue¬ 
vara. The mutiny broke out in the city of Santa 
Cruz on August 4, 1981. After it was joined by 
most provincial garrisons, Garcia resigned in favor 
of yet another military junta. The CIA station 
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could now report to Langley that all was (pin 
in Bolivia. 

However, subsequent developments in Bolm 
brought such rapid changes that they ha I II' 
even the Langley professionals. A fresh powerhil 
upsurge of the revolutionary movement, the in 
creasingly frequent strikes in the major indusi 
ries organized by the Bolivian Labor Gen In 
against the ruling army elite and its campaign 
to thwart the social gains of working people (real 
wages had been cut in half over four years), 
the growing discord in the armed forces, and tin 
sharp deterioration in Bolivia’s economic posi 
tion—these were the causes which prompted tin- 
military to reconsider Siles Zuazo’s candidacy. 
In October 1982 the Bolivian parliament, dis 
solved in June 1980, resumed its work and, on Oc 
tober 5, elected Siles Zuazo and Jaime Paz Satora 
President and Vice-President respectively, by 
112 votes in favor to 33 against. Having returned 
from Peru where he had been an emigre, Zuazo 
formed a government and declared that it would 
uphold the traditions of the 1952 revolution. 

The government formed by Zuazo in 1982 even 
included two Communists. Patriotic officers wore 
appointed to key posts in the army, the police 
and the security services. Scores of high-ranking 
army officers, including Garcia, were dismissed 
from their posts. Other top level brass hats— 
among them several former Presidents (Generals 
Natusch, Torrelio and others)—were transferred 
to the reserve, the first step toward an early 
retirement. Siles Zuazo stresses the need to purge 
the armed forces of antidemocratic and merce¬ 
nary elements. Of particular importance were 
the personnel changes in the customs service 
which, under military dictatorships, had been 
involved in the drug traffic. Just before the mili- 


**\ gave up control of the country, illegal co¬ 
in Mules totaled over two billion dollars—four 
the worth of Bolivia’s official exports. 

*! i 11, the situation remains complicated and 
unions. The CIA has created an effective 
m I work permeating the entire government and 
> In I structure of Bolivia. Many top army offic- 
> involved in the cocaine business refuse to 
uni rile themselves with the loss of their privi- 
rnu and are trying to destabilize the govern- 
•Mi'hl. Right-wing paramilitary outfits organized 
n recent years are still in existence. The politi- 
d forces opposing the Zuazo government are 
nil strong in the National Congress. Another 
diUiculty is that the patriotic forces among the 
military and civilians are fragmented and that 
I he Bolivian petty bourgeoisie and its leaders 
oivariably end up agreeing to compromises with 
Imperialism. Only time will tell whether CIA 

• loinination in Bolivia is over, but one thing is 

• ertain: no one has ever succeeded in crushing 
i lie people’s striving toward freedom and progress, 
a striving nourished by life itself, by the grave 
economic, social and cultural conditions of over 
HO percent of Bolivia’s population. 
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THE COVERT WAR AGAINST Cl m 

“A whole arsenal of measures \va u. 
against our country. They started with m 
ing us commercial credits at the begun.n 
of the Revolution, then they stopped I In 
oil deliveries, then they revoked our nr 
quota, and finally imposed a harsh and loi 

economic blockade_ 

“Relying lor support on the exploiter eln 
which had been removed from power, mi<i 
all that gang of politicos allied to imperiali . 
who had plundered our country, they organ 
ized hundreds of counterrevolutionary group 
I repeat, hundreds. They were following . 
methodical plan to eliminate the Revolution 
leaders... 

Fidel Casln> 

The CIA and Batisln 

Born into a poor peasant family, Ruben Ful 
gencio Batista-y-Zaldivar became a telegraph 
operator and, in January 1933, brought off a coup 
d’etat in Cuba and became dictator. Ilis meteoric 
rise is explained by his old and firm connections 
to U.S. intelligence. On advice from his Ameri 
can sponsors, Batista became leader of a group 
of noncommissioned officers who were dissalis 
fied with the state of affairs in the country. This 
“sergeants’ conspiracy” was what installed him 
in Havana’s Presidential palace. 

Batista was a de facto dictator up to 1940, 
when he staged “elections” to make himself a 
legitimate ’ President for the next four years. 
In 1944 his “election” trick failed, and he fled 
Lo the United States. Three years later he re¬ 
turned and, aided by U.S. agents, began to pre¬ 
pare his comeback. On March 10, 1952 he led a 
new coup, seized power and established a brutal 
dictatorship. Two years later Batista was “elected” 
President. 


• mImi was enslaved and turned into an append- 
MM* 4 llie United States supplying it with agri- 
w imiiiI produce and raw materials by the injec- 
I m of American investment which in 1958 
Ml. il one billion dollars—almost 12 percent of 
hH I investments in Latin America. A conser- 

* live estimate of the profits U.S. companies 
»•* titled out of Cuba beween 1919 and 1958 puts 
- a 1.5 billion dollars—that aside from the mo- 

l he Mafia made there. The United States 
oiiHinted for over 60 percent of Cuban exports 
oid over 80 percent of Cuban imports. The Poli- 
Program of the Communist Party of Cuba 
n.ded that over the period since the proclamation 
f i he republic (1902) to the victory of the revo¬ 
lution, “the U.S. exercised effective control over 

• mii* economic, political and cultural life”. 2 

As Earl Smith, the US ambassador to Cuba 
iccnlled later, for many Americans Batista sym¬ 
bolized stability and protection of US business 
Inlerests; the United States helped him by train¬ 
ing and equipping his army. 3 

The reactionaries stepped up their reprisals in 
1956, when Fidel Castro organized an armed re¬ 
sistance movement. From 1952 to January 1, 
1959 over 20,000 Cubans were killed. This figure 
does not include the casualties the Insurgent Ar¬ 
my suffered in action against the dictator’s troops. 
Most of Batista’s victims were defenseless wo¬ 
men, old people and children. 

In 1956, when, led by Fidel Castro, the Cuban 
people began their liberation war against the 
Batista dictatorship, the United States boosted 
spectacularly its military assistance to him. From 
1956 to 1958 Batista’s arms purchases from the 
United Stales totaled 200 million dollars. Besides, 
(lie Pentagon allowed the dictator’s air force to 
use the Guantanamo base for refueling and tak- 
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Mini lhal for this reason it would no longer pro- 
idr military assistance to the Cuban government. 
Mmiillnneously, however, Ihe White House let 
Muf i si a know that the Pentagon would continue 
in Miipport him in every way it could, that arms 
deliveries would continue, although via third 
• mm tries—Somoza’s Nicaragua and Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic. 

Operation Cana Brava 

In June 1957 U.S. Ambassador Earl Smith was 
dispatched to Cuba on an important mission. 

In October 1957 the CIA gathered a group of 
Cuban bourgeois opposition politicians in Miami 
and formed the so-called junta of liberation from 
among them—a government in exile led by for¬ 
mer Cuban President Carlos Prio Socarras. A se¬ 
cret agreement was finally signed between the 
junta and the leaders of the “loyal opposition”— 

I hose of Batista’s men who wanted the regime 
lo remain unchanged and only to replace the 
dictator with someone less notorious. It only re¬ 
mained to cajole Batista into resigning and leav¬ 
ing Havana. 

Lyman Kirkpatrick, a high-level CIA official, 
arrived in Havana to take care of the plan. His 
report to Washington was that the government 
was “out of touch with the people ... hanging 
un desperately and hoping for a miracle”. 6 Inten¬ 
sive negotiations finally led to the decision to 
hold Presidential elections in November 1958 at 
which Andres Rivero Aguero, Batista’s former 
personal secretary, was to win. 

Rivero Aguero was duly elected, although most 
voters stayed away from the ballot box. The new 
“President” immediately appointed Batista com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces. But the 
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army was completely demoralized, and B;ili i.< 
appointment only added to the disorder. 

Something had to be done immediately, m.i 
Ambassador Smith, a beanpole of a man I In 
Cubans nicknamed Cana Brava (Bamboo Shoo!) 
drew up a plan which he began to implemmi 
with the help of CIA station chief John Topping 
Operation Cana Brava was essentially aimed ti 
getting Batista to leave Cuba, replacing him wiili 
General Eulogio Cantillo, Batista’s chief of sinff 
The CIA even entertained the hope that the rebel 
leaders could be duped and power could be han 
ded over to the “junta of liberation” under the 
cover of a “peaceful settlement”. 

On December 28, 1958 Cantillo met with Fidel 
Castro on an old deserted plantation near the 
Oriente sugar factory, several miles from Palma 
Soriano. 

After two hours of tete-a-tete conversation they 
worked out the surrender terms for Batista’s 
army. General Cantillo agreed that Batista was 
to be overthrown and, together with his bench 
men, tried by the people. The general even set 
the day and the hour of the coup: three in the 
morning on December 31. 

On New Year’s Eve Havana did not look like 
the “fun city” as it was described in the adver¬ 
tising brochures of U.S. travel agencies. Male- 
con, the famous promenade by the sea, usually 
thronged with people, was deserted: there were 
few people there besides policemen. A triple cor¬ 
don sealed off the U.S. embassy buildings. 

For the last time, a traditional New Year ban¬ 
quet was given by Fulgencio Batista in the Ha¬ 
vana Hilton. The guests ate, drank and were 
merry, as though to affront Ihe unusually silent 
and dimmed-out Havana. Still, this reception dif¬ 
fered greatly from the previous ones—above all, 
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the top military and civilian figures of the ll.i 
lista regime. The meeting was opened by (!.m 
tillo. After giving a brief outline of Smith’s in 
structions on the composition and policy of I In 
future Cuban government, he suggested that I In 
government ask the United States to intervnn 
militarily in Cuba. On recommendation of (In 
U.S. ambassador, the meeting immediately eleclnl 
Carlos Piedra, chairman of the Supreme Conn 
ol Cuba, Provisional President. 

At 7.20 in the morning General Cantillo pie 
sented the new President to the press. At aboul 
11 Cantillo escorted him to the Presidential pa 
lace where Piedra began signing decrees. 

However, at one in the afternoon Piedra’s rule 
came to an end. Ambassador Smith paid a sur 
prise visit to the palace and, without even stop 
ping to talk to the “President”, invited General 
Cantillo to have a confidential talk behind closed 
doors. 

The trouble was that not a single opposition 
politician, not a single bourgeois party, to say 
nothing of the patriotic forces, accepted Piedra 
as 1 resident. As expected, the leaders of the 
Insurgent Army refused to recognize the “Presi¬ 
dent”, lei alone negotiate with him. 

At 11.30 Fidel Castro called on the Cuban peo¬ 
ple to stage a general strike on January 2 to 
support the Insurgent Army and thus ensure a 
complete victory for the revolution. At 12 noon 
the Havana revolutionaries emerged from the un- 
derground and declared a citywide political strike. 
The commanders of the besieged garrisons in 
Santiago de Cuba and Santa Clara reported to 
Cantillo that the insurgents began a decisive as¬ 
sault. Government troops and the police began to 
make themselves scarce. 

A meeting with CIA station chief John Top- 
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, im« gave Smith a new idea: if people like Ri- 
I'Hi Aguero or Piedra would not do because of 
‘in'll involvement in the crimes of the Batista 
m giinc, why not try a “revolutionary”? The sta- 
iimu’m file yielded the name of Colonel Ramon 
i limpim. 

The CIA had contacted him in the early 1950s. 
In April 1956 Langley had tried to arrange a 
pnluce revolution to replace Batista with Barquin. 
A conspiracy had been organized in the army, 
ImiI a traitor had exposed it. 

Thanks to his CIA connections, Barquin had 
not been executed. Instead, he had been jailed 
im the island of Pinos. Now his American mas- 
Icrs could use him as an “opponent to the Ba¬ 
tista regime” and “revolutionary” imprisoned by 
I Ik* dictator. The CIA decided that a “martyr” 
like Barquin would be a suitable President. 

At about four in the afternoon on January 1, 
1959 a Cuban Air Force plane took off from Cam- 
po Colombia. An hour later Colonel Barquin and 
a group of his followers were in the palace, and 
in 20 minutes the radio broadcast a message say¬ 
ing that Barquin assumed command of the army. 
But Barquin’s rule was confined to Havana and 
only lasted until two in the afternoon of the fol¬ 
lowing day, when he handed the keys to Campo 
Colombia over to Ernesto Che Guevara and Ca- 
milo Cienfuegos. 

“War Horse” Instead of “Bamboo Shoot” 

The entry of the Insurgent Army into Havana 
spelled the end of Earl “Bamboo Shoot” Smith’s 
diplomatic career. His bluff was called and it 
turned out he had no aces. So he was recalled to 
Washington to face the wrath of his superiors. 

Smith was replaced with Philip “War Horse” 

































Bonsai. The CIA wrote a new scenario for H 
covert war against Cuba, based on a memo frmn 
CTA Director Allen Dulles to President Bi - n 
bower. The President read it and told Dulles I 
take all the necessary steps to prevent Cuba fn»n» 
going communist. Langley decided to make m 
of the political forces hostile to the leadership 
of the Insurgent Army. A fallback version w.i 
also prepared in case the internal counterrevn 
lutionaries failed. Allen Dulles proposed thal an 
army of Cuban emigres to the United States l>« 
trained and sent to invade Cuba in order to over 
throw the revolutionary regime. Vice-President 
Richard Nixon advanced a similar proposal in 
April 1959. 

The Pentagon and (he CTA were told to keep 
Cuba under “constant surveillance”. The U.S 
Air Force and Navy began to patrol maritime 
routes and photograph incoming and outgoing 
vessels. A constant monitoring of the telephone 
conversations of Cuban leaders began; for this 
purpose the CIA availed itself of the services 
of ITT which owned all of Cuba’s communica 
tions. By the spring of 1959 Lockheed U-2 spy 
planes had begun their overflights of the island 

Although the Insurgent Army wielded actual 
power, the Miro Cardona postrevolutionary gov¬ 
ernment initially included right-of-center poli¬ 
ticians who had a collaborationist background 
and did not believe it was possible to be free 
of imperialist domination. 

The first conspiracy against the revolution was 
led by Cardona who tried to set himself up as 
an alternative to the genuine revolutionaries. 
But the CIA’s stake on its own horses in the gov¬ 
ernment failed to pay off. On February 1ft, 1959 
Cardona was forced to resign. The second conspi¬ 
racy, led by President Manuel TJrrutia, former 
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The CIA engineered a mutiny in Oriento I'm 

rss ruiili °- ihe nZt, \: 

to itiinisli an invasion of a “liberation 
which even included some of his bodyguard-. 

esides, the conspirators received fUn/milli,,,! 
dollars Iroin him. But the vigilance of Ihe Cm l 
government enabled it to expose the nlm 
swiftly crush the Orionte mutiny. Trujillo i'dsi 

h m aterSed and ** ^ 

Operation Pluto 

CIA Tmnoi!! the faiIui ' e 0f the conspiracies, the 
SinL P d * an econom ic blockade of Culm 
nnrf? su , gar . fo F mcd the backbone of Cuba’s ex 

S Tht fueJ the national economy 

used, the United States stopped its nurch-ism 
of sugar and deliveries of oil P CllaS( 

In February 1959 planes piloted bv flA 

Se tS fnll >egar ! i! hei '' overfli g hts of Cuba.^These 
weie followed by air raids on Havana Fires on 

sugarcane plantations and bombings of sugar 

factories became more frequent. The^ difficulties 

rebuffing the aggrSor? “ f °" C caI>obl « »' 
In a bid to undermine confidence in the Cuban 
government and to confuse the population the 
A launched a ‘war on the airwaves” againsl 
Cuba in the summer of 1959. Subversive radio 
programs were broadcast by powerful radio si i 
Hons in New York, Miami, thJ Samas Central' 

tlT e coast a of d cSba S T e h Cial radi °- e( TOed ships off 
to i b vessels enabled the CIA 

nutate Cuban-based transmitters, and some 

cular^' lste f ers dld faI1 for this trick. Of parti- 
cular nnportance was a CIA radio station on one 

of the Swan Islands off the coast of Honduras. 
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I lil" Mini ion was maintained by the Gibraltar 
• * «i iiimIi ip Corporation, a CIA front company reg- 
-••♦i’ll in Miami. Thomas Cabot, a career U.S. 
Mill lligrncc officer and banker, was its director, 
lion former head of the United Fruit Company 
li»nl been active in the overthrow of the Arbenz 
0 MM<rmnent in Guatemala. 

Ilftdio Swan broadcast instructions to CIA 
in Cuba had provided liaison between the 
1 IA office in Miami and the camps of Cuban 

• mmferrevolutionaries in Central America. In the 
lull of 1959 the CIA began to land saboteurs and 
terrorists in Cuba by sea and air. In early 1960 

• I was joined by U.S. naval and air force intel¬ 
ligence. In March 1960 CIA agents brought off 
iheir biggest operation: they blew up La Coabre , 

I French vessel carrying a consignment of weap¬ 
ons, in the Havana harbor. The explosion killed 
100 people and wounded several hundred. 

Miami became the headquarters of U.S. anti- 
Cuban activities. This was where those who fled 
from the changes in Cuba settled. Emigre orga¬ 
nizations mushroomed: their number increased 
from 14 in late 1959 to over 180 in 1960. 

I loth the condition and the social composition 
of the emigres were far from uniform. Many 
were unemployed and got involved in underworld 
activities. This helped the CIA to raise a “liber¬ 
ation army” in the fall of 1959. In May 1960 
representatives of emigre organizations formed 
the so-called Revolutionary Council presided over 
by former Prime Minister Jose Miro Cardona. 

Originally, the idea of an armed invasion of 
Cuba was advanced by Allen Dulles and Richard 
Nixon. In April 1959 Nixon wrote a confidential 
memo to President Eisenhower, the National Se¬ 
curity Council and top-level officials of the Pen¬ 
tagon and the CIA. Nixon admitted in his me- 
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rnoirs Six Cases that “the covert training „f 
han exiles was “due, in substantial pari 

Innrr’vS eff ° rtS and t}lat [ho White I bin 
approved the invasion plan “as a result oi 

Jhrect support” « In j/ly 1960, Lv*g\ 1 ' 
the Cuban situation”, the U.S. Joint Chid 
Staff recommended that the President sanction 
aimed invasion oi Cuba. 

CI A Deputy Director Richard Bissell genera I h 

SMS? *» entrusted' will' 

he direct preparation of the plan. Dulles „„l 

l B he SS inva k s ePt tell , in \ President Eisenhower ll.,„ 

lEr aDd th ° OVerthrow ^ the Cuban 

the earlier ? £? vernment would be easier than 
the earlier similar operation in Guatemala. 

ine Ufa. government provided the CIA will, 
considerable iinancial resources, weapons Tn,l 
mi l aiy^ experts for the “liberation army” The 
Cuban emigres recruited by the CIA were 'can 
fully screened and either sent to the several lar", 

r??r PaW 7 ?® invasion or handed over U. 
Hie U.S. army to be used elsewhere 

I Irn?’?c5! train i n ^ bases were set up in the 
niled States and in Central America The lartr 
est camp 0 f the “liberation army” was ie Cl A 
. 1 S ba rru near the Guatemalan city of Re- 

ST 2506 “SSf trai f e<1 lhere were codename,! 
ongaae /oUb. These bases provided training 

Tor a l»lal oi over 7,000 Cuban emigres Many 

DM mTt- *f T MS t* lh ° Cli ami the 
• i ’ u Tracks base, the CIA formed a see- 

the e S m? r f com P ri sing the most reliable?! 

the counterrevolutionaries who were to seize Cn 

and to C sef nn r “ hiVe - imm 1 odialel y after the coup 
ZH 0 ?- 6t UP P rov isional police” units which 

The White House took further steps to seal 
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i i Ini off economically. U.S. citizens were prolii- 
t»H"l l<» I ravel to Cuba, and an embargo was im- 
.1 mi Cuban imports to the United States 
i I S. exports to Cuba. In September 1960 
'!• I S. Congress passed a resolution making it 
i mi la lory for the President to immediately stop 

.mic assistance to countries who supported 

•dm militarily and economically. In January 
idol ihr United States severed diplomatic rela- 
m with Cuba. 

I Im CIA became increasingly active in its ef- 
• !•• in create spy networks and terrorist organi- 
*«lIons in Cuba. In early I960 their activities 
t -nlrml on the Sierra del Escambray mountains 
n» l as Villas Province where CIA agents, aided 
| Cuban counterrevolutionaries from Miami, 
Imd set up numerous armed gangs. Speaking at 
■In hirst Congress of the Communist Party of 
* iil>n, Eidel Castro said: “These armed bands were 
laler organized in every province, even in Hava¬ 
na 'The United States openly supplied them by 
mi and sea. ... The struggle against these groups 
led to the loss of many sons of the people and 
l ost our economy hundreds of millions of pesos. 
In the cities, sabotage against production centers 
led our working people to shed their precious 
blood.” 9 

In January 1961 John F. Kennedy, the new 
U.S. President, took office. He had approved of 
I he secret plan of the invasion of Cuba in No¬ 
vember 1960, during his election campaign. 

After his inauguration, President Kennedy 
called the first conference on the Cuban question 
on January 22. Six days later the National Coun¬ 
cil held an enlarged session and decided that 
I he CIA would be in charge of preparing the 
“liberation army” for the invasion but that the 
Pentagon would oversee the preparations. In Feb- 
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ruary 1961 a Pentagon inspection group torn, 
the CIA’s bases in Guatemala. The VIP vi dm 
watched war games imitating the future Jamlti., 
and the establishment of a beachhead. On Maul. 
11, 1961 an NSC meeting in the White lion 
discussed the combat readiness of the iuvn non 
troops. The Pentagon inspectors said they dnnhl 
ed the “liberation army” was ready and tried i- 
persuade the NSC to recommend invasion by n 
gular U.S. troops. On March 14 the NSC In U 
another meeting at which the final decision w.i 
taken in favor of the Guatemala version, limit i 
pressure from the Pentagon, however, the land 
ing target was shifted from an area south of I In 
Escambray Mountains to lhe Bay of Pigs. 

The chief objective of the operation, codenamed 
Operation Pluto, was the capture of the con si 
of the Bay of Pigs, the landing of the “govern 
ment-in-exile , its immediate recognition by I In 
governments of the United States and its OAS 
allies, and an appeal for their help from the new 
“government”. 

The CIA pinned great hopes on the Cuban 
counterrevolutionary underground which was to 
make its move immediately following the landing 
of the “liberation army”. As Pentagon officials 
testified during the secret investigation into the 
causes of the fiasco conducted by a commission 
under Robert Kennedy in April and May 1961, 
the key to the plan was popular uprisings all 
over the island”, but “ultimate success would 
depend on the extent the strike force served as 
a catalyst”. 10 

On April 4 the White House went over the fi¬ 
nal details. Operation Pluto was scheduled to 
begin on April 17. The New York Times reported 
that an armed force of five to six thousand men 
was ready to invade Cuba from bases in Guate- 


ftutln mid several other Caribbean countries. 11 

Hu April 13 the Cuban “Revolutionary Coun- 
11 1 lenders, escorted by ClA and FBI agents, 
huh* In I lie Hotel Lexington where they waited 
■ .♦ n U.S. plane to take them to a “liberated 
i where they would proclaim themselves as 
lit* provisional government” and, in accordance 
mill I he Washington scenario, appeal to the OAS 

• « .i distance. 

i hi April 14 the “liberation army” arrived in 
i iH'iln Uabezas, a small port in Nicaragua. Some 

• loils l .S. planes were waiting on the town’s 
oiheld. The “army” boarded its ships, gifts of 
*»• I .S. Navy, and set out for the Bay of Pigs. 
Ihigmle 2506 was 1,500 strong. Besides, the in- 

uders' vessels were carrying 15,000 weapons of 
o ions types to be handed over to the volun- 
n*i'iM supposed to be waiting lor them in Cuba. 

I he Nicaraguan dictator Somoza delivered a 
• ad off speech telling the invaders that the “free 
*orld” was on their side. While the vessels, es- 

• oiled by two U.S. destroyers and the Boxer air- 
unit carrier, were approaching their destination, 
I ,S. B-26 bombers bearing Cuban Air Force iden¬ 
tification signs bombed Cuban airfields. The crews 
ul the raiders were ordered to land in Florida 
nml announce that they were rebellious Cubans, 
nil hough the bombers in fact took off from bases 
m Nicaragua. 

On Sunday April 16, CIA officials reported to 
those directing the operation that “Castro’s air 
lorce has been completely destroyed”, producing 
ns proof aerial photographs taken by Lockheed 
I 2 reconnaissance planes. In actual fact the raid 
did not affect Cuban Air Force planes but served 
instead to put the country on the alert. 

A CIA bulletin circulated among the Brigade 
25U6 leaders claimed that “the Insurgent Army 
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is demoralized 1 ’, that “only 20 percent ot (Ik i 
pulalion will support llie government, 25 pen 
will support Ihe invasion and the rest will w.. 
for results”, and that “many garrisons will |un 
the invaders”. 12 

At 1.15 in the morning on April 17 the (II A 
Swan Island radio station broadcast the si;* 11 .• 
for the landing to begin. The landing parly .ii 
tacked a border post manned by a handful m 
militia members. At six in the morning G-4(> ami 
C-54 U.S. Air Force transport planes began drop 
ping paratroopers onto the roads leading through 
a swamp to the Island’s interior. 

However, the operation did not develop .i 
planned by the CIA. First, Cuban Air Force figlil 
ers appeared—the very planes the CIA had plm 
tographed as destroyed. Second, the diversionai \ 
action planned in Oriente Province did not work 
and the U.S. destroyers hastened to remove lIn- 
remnants of the landing party to Guantanamo 
and Key West, Florida. Cuban Coast Guard nil 
ters intercepted the Western Union , a vessel 
bound for the Bay of Pigs to deliver ammunition 
and military equipment. A U.S. destroyer and 
planes were dispatched from Guantanamo to sup 
port it. But the Western Union crew, fearful 
that a single salvo would be enough to blow up 
its cargo, turned back and headed for Key West. 

With the arrival on the scene of regular Cu 
ban troops, the position of the “liberation army' 
deteriorated rapidly. In an effort to boost the 
mercenaries’ morale, Radio Swan told the Bri¬ 
gade 2506 leaders that the U.S. aircraft carrier 
Boxer was about to land 3,000 Marines on Pla- 
ya Giron. One of the prisoners taken on Playa 
Giron—a certain Pablo Organvides Parada, who 
was the CIA’s liaison man with the command¬ 
ers of Brigade 2506—said later that Allen Dul- 




- • aslant Charles Gorman had promised the 

•*m M nmiries direct support from U.S. troops in 
. ilie invasion failed. 13 

\! midnight on April 18 an emergency mcet- 
c was called to discuss the Playa Giron rout. 
It w t\ attended by top NSC, Pentagon and CIA 
Hit mis. Many urged President Kennedy to 
< iuih'Ii an immediate invasion of Cuba. IIow- 
ii llm President and his closest advisers decid- 
-I against it, well aware of the possible con- 
n • |iicnces: a few hours before the conference 
lulled (lie Soviet government warned that it 
% imId not abandon the Cuban people in their 
In Mir of trial and would render al l the necessary 
i islance and support for their just struggle to 
uphold the freedom and independence of Cuba. 

A l dawn on April 19 the CIA ordered all its 
available Puerto Cabczas-based planes into ac- 
Iinti. They were to be supported by lighters from 
iIn- Boxer. However, when the orders w r ere trans¬ 
mil led to the Puerto Cabezas base and to the air- 
• raft carrier, a mistake was made which failed to 
iMTonnt for the difference between the Nicaraguan 
and Cuban time zones—one hour. This cost the ag¬ 
gressors a lot: ten of the B-26 planes which ap¬ 
peared over Playa Giron were shot down and the 
rest were damaged by Cuban Air Force fight¬ 
ers. The fighters from the Boxer arrived when 
1 1 was all over. 

The “liberation army” ceased its resistance to 
the Cuban troops. In an attempt to rescue the 
survivors, the Americans sent six destroyers to 
the Bay of Pigs, but a barrage of artillery fire 
kept the boats launched from the destroyers from 
approaching the shore. The “liberators” showed 
Ihe white flag and 1,200 people surrendered. 
Their composition was very revealing: 800 were 
members of the former Cuban elite, 200 had 
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* i. of 7,000 Cuban emigres wearing Ameri- 
Mhlforms. Having graduated from special 

d ninjr courses at Fort Knox, Fort Benning and 
it hickson, they were enrolled in the U.S. 
« Mil'll forces. These people formed a special 

* t u “Cuban division” which could be thrown 
to m*l ion against Cuba on signal from Washing- 

* i« Those marching past the Presidential box 
*1 «» Included members of Brigade 2506, vete- 
. *ni of the invasion. 

Two people approached the President and hand- 
■ I him Ihe flag of Brigade 2506. “I want to ex- 
ii' my great appreciation to the brigade,” the 
I'ic ulent said, “for making the United States 
ilm custodian of this flag. I can assure you that 
• lil* flag will be returned to this brigade in a 
ticc llabana.” 16 The crowd roared its approval. 

The White House granted the CIA new pow- 
« m, provided it with comprehensive support and 
ordered it to expand its efforts. Anti-Cuban ope- 
inlions were considered so important that, for 
Ihe first time, virtually every U.S. government 
agency was involved in them. 

Routine operations were entrusted to Theodore 
Shackley who had directed covert operations 
against the patriotic forces in Laos in the 1950s. 
Later he was appointed Chief of the Western 
Hemisphere Division of the CIA Clandestine Ser¬ 
vices. Soon after the Bay of Pigs rout the CIA 
put him in charge of a special group which was 
lo step up the secret war against Cuba. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1962 Theodore Shackley set up a new CIA 
branch office in Miami. 

Codenamed J. M. Wave, this body directed 
operations against Cuba until 1969, when its 
functions were taken over by tho CIA. The Mia¬ 
mi office became the largest CIA branch in the 
world, with a staff of up to 700—and that aside 
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from the II.S. army officers under contracl in 
The annual budget exceeded 50 million doll.' 

J. M. Wave had its headquarters in a I'onn. 
Navy centei* in Hie southern part of tin* - 
and the name it assumed was Zenith Teclmn 
Enterprise. There were 54 other front orgam 
tions—a real estate firm, a travel agency, a l»n.a 
ing store and the like. J. M. Wave maial.iim 
its own radio stations, hospitals, printing simp 
training camps, airfields and arsenals. The mil la 
had planes and scores of launches at its disposal 

The CIA office in Miami comprised several 
departments. One dealt with Ihe financing oi (In 
ban counterrevolutionary groups and activilii* 
conducted among the emigres. Another kepi 
them under surveillance—resulting in compleh 
CIA control over all Cuban emigres. The chid 
department interrogated Cuban defectors. Bill 
tin* key mission of the office was to organize tor 
rorist acts in Cuba proper. Each J. M. Wave 
official supervised four to ten “major” agenls. 
and each of these had 10 to 30 ordinary agenls 
under him. The network covered the entire 
coastline of Florida and all of Central America. 

The CIA office in Miami was also the coordi 
Mating center of the covert war against Cuba on 
the international scale. Each major CIA office 
abroad included at least one official dealing ex 
clusively with anti-Cuban operations. 

Such experts were particularly numerous in 
CIA branch offices in Latin America. Their mis¬ 
sion was to ensure a severance of diplomatic and 
other relations between their host country and 
Cuba, to intensify anti-Cuban activities and to 
collect information of any kind on Cuba. J. M. 
Wave agents were hunting after Cuban citizens, 
trying to recruit them. 

After the defeat on Playa Giron, the CIA de- 
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The economic blockade imposed hv rr « • 
penaljsm has resulted in "‘f, y U ” b - im ~ 

oriented toward and largely d^nTent “to”", 
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Him United Stales; besides, the major enterprises, 
equipment and transport belonged to Americans. 

I horefore, the blockade was sure to hurt Cuba. 

Under U.S. pressure, all Latin American coun- 
lri<\s (except Mexico) broke off trade relations 
nmIIi Cuba. The blockade was also joined by 
most of the United States 1 NATO allies. Simul¬ 
taneously, U.S. imperialism embarked on a cam¬ 
paign of large-scale sabotage. CIA agents in 
Western Europe kept pressuring owners of ship¬ 
ping companies and airlines to cancel their ser¬ 
vice to Cuba. They spread false rumors claiming 
I hat Cuba was bankrupt in order to prevent the 
country from receiving foreign credits. They da¬ 
maged Cuban goods during storage and trans¬ 
portation so as to discredit the republic as a 
trade partner. All this was directed by the CIA 
Directorate of Science and Technology. 

Operation Mongoose 

On June 19, 1975 a celebration was held in an 
ultramodern townhouse in a Chicago suburb: 

I he host, Sam Giancana, was (37 years old. The 
guests left at 11 p. m., so the FBI car parked 
nearby radioed headquarters that all was well 
and left. As usual, Giancana went downstairs to 
the armored vault, to his wine cellar. He had a 
habit of sitting there alone for an hour or two, 
going over the day’s developments. 

Suddenly, shots rang out. When Giancana’s 
bodyguards and family rushed into the cellar, 
it was all over. Death caught up with Sam Gian¬ 
cana on his 67th birthday: somebody pumped se¬ 
ven shots from a .38 Colt, favorite make of 
gangsters and FBI agents, into him. 

The incident could well have passed unnoticed 
in the crime-ridden country of the “Ameri- 
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can way of life”, except for the fact that Gi„„ 
cana was one of the bosses of Cosa Nostra, II, 
American Mafia. Besides, two days before |„ 
order he had received a summons from the S, 
church Committee investigating CIA acln 
dies. On bnday June 20 Giancana was to up 

J ?° re T an , k p Shwartz, the commit lee 
ega adviser. And finally, two stories appeared 

t,nn T. Pa fi e, ' S , J inn, edialely after the assassin., 
ion. The first to react was, of all people, Cl\ 

cv^ad'n'lh- la ”! C ? lby W, '° said •'hat his Age,, 
cy had nothing to do with (he murder. The se, 

whlh r6 r°? described Giancana’s funeral, ,,i 
which Carlo Gambino, the Cosa Nostra chief 

Bu? Gamh- PUn r iS -f J he kiIlers of llis best friend ' 
But Gambino failed to keep his word. 

who med 1 " r° U,e Past hel P os understand 
n, Giancana and why Gambino, who , 

no longer alive either, could not keep his pro 
{E- In £ u gust I960 John King, chief of the CIA 
g?*£* 1 ^Mioro Division, got a brainstorm. 

ban revolutionary^eaderf 91 ' 8 '° assassinate Cn 

10 was to speak with a chemical whose effect 
was similar to that produced by LSD. Then CIA 

the P m wi?h° k "Tf- bHX ? 0f cigars a -d treated 
Uiem with a solution which would play tricks 

with the victim’s orientation. There was a plan 

to contaminate Castro’s shoes. Then the Director- 

ous Substance a™/* Technology (,ev eJoped poison- 
Castro b ° 3rrange an “accident” for 

lhe Tl lq70s' ,r c| 1 A CO T i , tt00 Wbicb invest igated, in 

foreign leaders noted that there was concrele 
evidence of at least eight conspiracies involving 
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! FI A lo assassinate Fidel Castro from 1960 

In I 96.'I. 19 

Ml hough it was the CIA who advanced the 
6 it of I lie assassination, the FBI Director J. Ed- 

• i Hoover told the CIA Director that “during 

• ••••ill conversation with several friends Samuel 
< • in lirana stated that Fidel Castro was to be done 

♦ NMiy with very shortly. When doubt was ex- 
»ii srd regarding this statement Giancana re- 
I»<»rI< m 11 y assured those present that Castro’s as- 

• ination would occur in November. Moreover, 
lie allegedly indicated that he had already met 
villi Ihe assassin-to-be on three occasions.” 20 
I lie FBI stumbled on the scheme originally ad¬ 
vanced by John King. YVe do not know how the 
F| A reacted to Hoover’s memo. But the Church 
Committee report indicates that action was tak¬ 
en on this plan: “As Maheu recalls the conver¬ 
sion, the Support Chief asked him to contact 

John Rosselli, an underworld figure with possible 
gambling contacts in Las Vegas, to determine 
if he would participate in a plan to ‘dispose’ 
of Castro.” 21 

The Support Chief Maheu referred to was 
John O’Connell, the CIA official in charge of 
the operation, who met with Maheu in a Wa¬ 
shington hotel. Maheu himself was generally 
known as the owner of Robert Maheu and As¬ 
sociates, a prosperous private detective agency, 
and an aide of the billionaire H. L. Hunt. Ma- 
heu’s company took care of various delicate as¬ 
signments—from spying on people of interest to 
the customers to wiretapping and bribing politi¬ 
cians and other public figures. However, no one 
was aware that Robert Maheu was also a CIA 
agent and that previously he had been one of the 
bosses of the Mafia’s Washington “family”. Serv¬ 
ing in his double capacity as CIA agent and 








owner of a private detective agency, he retained 
Ins Mafia connections. That was why he ar 
cepled O’Conneif’s commission, aft the more o 
because the CIA paid him a handsome fee. 

Maheu flew to Los Angeles where lie niel 
Witli John Rosselli, Giancana’s close friend and 
partner who, in 1975, would attend the Gianca 
na s birthday party. Maheu asked Rosselli if j„. 

:u ® Chicago friends could help dispose of 
ridel Castro. Having secured Rosselli’s tenta 
live consent, Maheu flew to Miami where 14 Cu 
oan counterrevolutionary organizations were al 
ready functioning in late 1959. There he met 
with Giancana who also agreed lo take part in 

rnnfrf 1 ,?' Giancana received an advance of 
lo 0,000 dollars. 

t he reason why Maheu came to the Malia and 
to Giancana personally becomes obvious if we 
trace Giancana’s biography. He started his ca¬ 
reer in the Chicago “family” when he was 17 
I'rom an ordinary “soldier” he rose through the 
ranks to become a “killer” and then, when Al 
Capone noticed him in the 1930s, a “lieutenant” 
Capone s assistant. 

Ly the mid-1950s Giancana was the “godfath- 
01 at ^^ ca £° “family”, a prominent figure 

in Gosa Nostra. His influence in the American 
underworld was enhanced by the fact that, to- 
getlier with Santos Trafficante and Carlos Mar- 
cbello, chiefs of the Tampa and New Orle- 
ans families”, and Meyer Lansky, the notorious 
New York gangster, Giancana controlled the Cu¬ 
ban entertainment industry. Cosa Nostra entrust- 

th M Uie mission of taking care of 

be Mafia s interests in Cuba, where the casinos 
a one brought 100 million dollars a year to the 
lL r ' lmder ^orld empire. The gangster chiefs 
weie great friends oi Batista. So, when Batista 
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wns overthrown and the Fidel Castro government 
roniiscated Mafia property in Cuba, Meyer Lan- 

Ky offered to pay 100,000 dollars to have Castro 
H sassinated. Giancana and his lieutenant Ros- 
14 * 11 i could not forgive the Cuban government for 
depriving them of their profits. Many years la- 
ler Bosselli testified before the Church Commit- 
lee that CIA officials had told him that it was 
llie U.S. government which wanted Fidel Castro 
removed and that, although it was a disagreeable 
mission, it was instrumental for the success of 
I he invasion of Cuba. 22 Having considered the 
possibil ities, Giancana proposed that a poison cap¬ 
sule be smuggled into Cuba and planted in a drink 
Castro was to take at a reception. Giancana’s 
accomplices in Cuba volunteered for the mission. 

On instructions from Technical Services Di¬ 
vision of the Clandestine Services the CIA Di¬ 
rectorate of Science and Technology produced 
the capsule. In February 1061 flic chief of Tech¬ 
nical Services Division gave the capsule to Ros¬ 
selli. The latter handed it over to Giancana who 
had if smuggled into Cuba. But the conspirly 
was exposed by Cuban security. 

There was no second attempt. The FBI want¬ 
ed Giancana for questioning in connection with 
a series of mysterious murders in Chicago. Gian¬ 
cana either decided not to wait for the CIA to 
make a deal with the FBI, or perhaps he thought 
that it was the CIA who had put the FBI on his 
trail, so he left the country in a hurry and re¬ 
turned when the Bay of Pigs adventure was 
over. He bought a house in a Chicago suburb, 
had an extremely sensitive alarm system, an ar¬ 
mored vault and bullet-proof doors installed, and 
decided to lie low there, surrounded by his nu¬ 
merous bodyguards. 

It looked like his tactics paid off. Years passed, 
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an , f n\ e > dlsturbin g memories of the meeting 
with CIA agents began to fade. But on June IV 
Giancana received a summons fron 
bcliwartz to see him on Friday, June 20. Main 
members lake the pledge of omerta, and its vi«. 
lation is invariably punished by death. Could il he 
Inal, Langley was afraid Giancana might disclose 
something to Schwartz? We are convinced ll.al 
Ui an can a was murdered on orders from the CIA. 
I hat was why Gambino was unable to “punish 
tlie killers . But it appears that the CIA had 
ano her reason for doing away with Giancana 
aside from his knowledge of the CIA’s role in the 
assassination attempts against Fidel Castro. 

Giancana was on friendly terms with the other 
Main, chiefs who had interests in Cuba and com 
manned a network of agents among criminals 
and counterrevolutionaries in Cuba. It is on re 
cord that in April 1961 Trafficante told Jose 
Aleman, a Cuban counterrevolutionary leader 
John Kennedy would be “removed”. After the 
assassination of the (J.S. President, the consnira- 
fois links were traced to the Mafia, to Cuban 
counterrevolutionaries and to the CIA. One can 
consider it a proven fact that Lee Harvey Os¬ 
wald to whom the assassination is ascribed of¬ 
ficially was an agent of the CIA. Jack Ruby, 
Oswald s killer, was one of Trafficantc’s assis¬ 
tants on Cuban affairs. The investigation also 
pul the spotlight on several other people who 
were clearly involved in the Kennedy assassina¬ 
tion. As the investigation progressed, they began 
disappearing without a trace. 

The mutual favors the CIA, the FBI and or¬ 
ganized crime do one another and the ties that 
exist among them are so intricately intertwined 
fiat one can hardly discern where the interests 
oi the U.b. intelligence community end and 
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l Iiomo of the underworld begin. Testifying before 
ilin Church Committee in June 1975, live days 
♦»ll it Giancana’s death, Rosselli gave a detailed 
.m ount of the way the CIA had enlisted the aid 
• •I Giancana, Tral'iicante and himself in the at- 
imnpt to assassinate Fidel Castro. Rosselli lived 
one year after his appearance before the corn- 
mil lee. llis body was discovered in an oil drum 
floating off the coast of Miami. 

Obviously, Giancana knew too much to stay 
alive. In 1978 Trafficante admitted that he had 
houn party to the plans to assassinate Fidel Cas- 
ini and that he had met with CIA agents. The in¬ 
vestigation revealed that the CIA had set up its 
own outfit for political assassinations in Cuba—the 
ho called International Anticommunist Brigade. 

The attempt to use Giancana was not the on¬ 
ly case of this kind. In 1981 it was reported 
that the CIA approached Patriarca, the “god- 
lather” of the New England “family”, with a si¬ 
milar proposal and that he offered the services 
<»l Nick Palmiggiano, a hired killer. Cuban sour¬ 
ces estimate that up to 1976 the CIA organized 
“at least 20 assassination attempts against Fi¬ 
del”. 23 What we would like to stress is that 
these operations were discussed at the highest 
level in the United States. 

CIA confidential files prove that the plan to 
assassinate Castro, codenamed Operation Mon¬ 
goose, was discussed by Pentagon and Slate De¬ 
partment leaders 24 and General Edward G. Lans- 
dale was entrusted with its implementation. In 
a secret memo dated April 14, 1967 CIA Deputy 
Director John McCone informed Richard Helms 
that the decision was to “liquidate top people in 
the Castro regime, including Castro” and that 
the Pentagon was in charge of the operation. 25 

The documents also reveal that a special in- 
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teragency group was set up for this purpu , ,, 
mat this move was approved bv Defense s., 
tary Robert McNamara and Slate Serin 
Dean Rusk, following is a memo from Will... 
K. Harvey, chief of Task Force VV which u 
o direct the assassination, to the CIA 1 
Director on Planning: 

“14 August 

“Memorandum for: Deputy Director (Plan 
oiibject: Operation Mongoose 
1. Action: none. This memorandum is I 
your information. 

ao \ ^ lle , re JnL 1S made to our conversatioi. 

concerning the memorandum 
ol that date irom Genera] Lansdale. Attached , 
copy ol tins memorandum excised from whirl, 
are lour words in the second line of the pen.,I 
Umate ^ paragraph on page 1. These four word 
uo - rr I ] ncludin g liquidation of leaders’, 
of W i r q ", eSt1011 of assassination, particularly 
»1 /Imel Castro, was brought up by Secret in 

?A,mm la T n - he , mCeting of the Special Gro,,,, 
August ° ( Secrctary R,lsk ’s Office on In 

“It was the obvious consensus at that meeting 
m answer to a comment by Mr. Ed Murrow that 

teryldaT^ord" 111011 ,,aS bGen made 8 mal 

Car ,? f . ul no . tes on the comments at this 
meeting on this point, and the Special Group 
(Augmented) is not expecting nny written com 
mont or study on Ibis point 

“4. Upon receipt of the attached memoran¬ 
dum, 1 called Lansdale s Office and, in his ab- 

2,P°f d out --- the inadmissibility and 
stupidity of putting this type of comment in writ- 

far ns f S he rrA Cl,m0nt - 1 advised ••• that as 
ar as the CIA was concerned we would write 
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mm document pertaining to this and would par- 
• ipnte in no open meeting discussing it. 

I strongly urged... to recommend to Lans- 
Md Hint he excise the phrase in question from 
II copies ol* this memorandum, including those 
it rminated to State, Defense, and USIA. 
Imrlly thereafter Lansdale called back and left 
Him message that lie agreed and that he had 
tlllllO so. 

">>. Lor your information also in your absence 
«ml since the attached memorandum already had 
Iimmii distributed and in view of the possibility 
ilml this might come to the Director’s attention 
I Informally briefed Walt Elder on the above. 

“William K. Harvey 
Chief, Task Force W” 

Today it is clear that the CIA has not given 
up its attempts to assassinate Cuban revolution- 
nry leaders. In July 1981 Cuban security cap- 
hired near Havana a terrorist group sent in 
from the United States to do the job. 

The Covert War Goes On 

U.S. imperialism does not pause for a single 
day in its attempts to hamper the building of 
socialism in Cuba and to destabilize the econo¬ 
my and the internal political situation of the 
republic. Forced to refrain from direct action 
jigainst socialist Cuba, the United States now 
resorts to other, long-term tactics—the use of 
undercover agents, economic and political sabo¬ 
tage, anti-Cuban propaganda, large-scale psycho¬ 
logical warfare and incessant, ideological attacks. 
The CIA has ordered its agents to build up 
their cover and to act independently. U.S. intel¬ 
ligence makes wide use of Cuban counterrevolu- 
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tionaries. Another anticommunist manifesto w.»« 
reported by Associated Press in 1980. Enliih, 
“Put an End to Cuba”, it was produced by m 
organization innocuously called the Coalition I** 
a Democratic Majority—a group of politician 
advocating a tougher U.S. foreign policy. 

The authors of the manifesto claim that .ill 
hough the current IJ.S. administration has ben 

“considerate” toward Cuba, the latter lias .. 

engaged in “anti-American activities”, and Mml 
this calls for a crusade against Havana. Tin - 
people suggest that the 1962 agreement undui 
which the United States promised not to attack Cu 
ba be revised. There is also the proposal to set up 
an anti-Cuban radio station similar to Radio Frcu 
Europe, the CIA-owned subversive radio center 

The United States keeps up its efforts to in 
timidate and demoralize Cubans. In 1979 tlm 
U.S. President ordered that aerial surveillance 
of Cuba be resumed. The republic’s air space 
is violated regularly by U.S. SR-71 planes, the 
latest type of high-altitude aircraft for electro 
nic aerial reconnaissance. In October 1979 U.S. 
Marines staged a landing in Guantanamo, under 
the pretext of conducting a war game. Announc 
ing large-scale naval exercises in the Carib 
bean in 1981, U.S. authorities maintained that 
this was aimed at safeguarding U.S. interests 
there and protecting the coastal countries from 
Soviet or Cuban attack in a region of traditional 
concern to the United States. There was a hul¬ 
labaloo in the United States over the alleged 
Soviet military presence in Cuba. In 1979 Wa¬ 
shington announced the establishment in Key 
West, Florida, of a permanent headquarters of 
the Caribbean Task Force Staff. Comprising 
units from all arms and services, this task force, 
the Pentagon has stated, is to be the rapid de- 
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I' 1 ;? ri^\lcXed r that r U 8 S 0n for T ces Stontoue 
"hI'.HnfL election campaign, Ronald1 Reagan 

. .vs. 

.. 2 °yr^T,tndfof *1 CIA 

anfintnsc its' askance 

anticommunist forces lighting agamst Cu «• 
ivm-n December 1979 the organization of Lu- 

flows on the ground and second floo . Th^ 
viol Union immediately declared m a iab 
H tntcment that the explosion occurred with the 

i o locriiimate-looking front and public 
• aS nSers as well as clandestine organiza¬ 
tions Virtually all of them enjoy the protection 
of the local authorities and receive generous 
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Five members of the Cuban Nationalist Mow 
ment (MNC) were indicted on charges of com 
plicity in the assassination of Orlando Let-el in- 
the Chilean secret police 
MNC established close ties with DINA in 197;; 
1 he Novo brothers—Guillermo and Ignacio 
had been leaders of the group for over ten years, 
up to their arrest in connection with the Lele 
lier affair. In 1964 they had fired a bazooka a I 
the UN building while Che Guevara was speak 
ing before the General Assembly. After their nr 
rest, Armando Santana took over the leadership. 

MNC has a “southern branch” led by Felipe 
Hiveio, a man trained by the CIA, who master 
minded a series of terrorist acts against Cuban 
diplomats and other officials all over the world. 
A diehard fascist, Rivero also maintains con 
tacts with DINA. 

Abdala, another terrorist group, is oriented 
toward the younger generation of the emigres. 
It has its headquarters on 29th Street in New 
York and an activist branch at Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity. Abdala is a member of the Youth Council 
of the USA. Established in 1969, the Youth 
Council follows in the footsteps of the U.S. Na¬ 
tional Student Association which had to be dis¬ 
solved after the exposure of its CIA connections. 

Brigade 2506 unites hundreds of emigres, ori¬ 
ginally trained by the CIA for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. Veterans of the Brigade took part in 
the warfare the United Slates conducted in the 
Congo and in Vietnam. 

At 16.45 on May 8, 1980 a fire broke out in 
the ton-storey building of Cuba’s largest kin¬ 
dergarten, located in the Marianao district of 
Havana. From the ground floor the fire leaped 
upward and immediately engulfed two elevator 
shafts and the staircase, trapping 570 children 
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-tml several members of the staff on the higher 
Kent's. The situation was critical, and only the 
id floss and courageous action by the firemen 
>hmI militiamen, supported by the local residents, 

«verted a tragedy. All those trapped by the fire 
were rescued. 

After a careful examination of the scene of 
I he fire, Cuban Interior Ministry experts con- 
• hided unanimously that it was the result of a 
iromeditated act. The blowing up of La Cou¬ 
nt’ . the fire in the Encanto department store in 
Havana, the explosion of a Cuban airliner after 
Ms takeoff from Barbados (each of these crimes 
has resulted in heavy casualties), as well as 
I ho fire in the Marianao kindergarten are all 
links in one chain of events. 26 Imperialism and 
I he CIA are clearly behind these and many 
other crimes against Cuba. 

It was no coincidence that on the next day 
after the huge 1980 May Day rally in which 
virtually the entire population of Havana par¬ 
ticipated, a provocation was staged in front of 
Hie U.S. Interests Bureau building (diplomatic 
relations between the United States and Cuba 
were severed' in 1961). Several hundred ex-con- 
victs recently released from jail who decided to 
leave Cuba for the United States were summoned 
by Bureau officials to gather in front of the 
building early in the morning of May 2. These 
officials incited the crowd to riot. Within 24 
hours since the moment Cuban television broad¬ 
cast a recording of the antigovernment distur¬ 
bances clearly showing the instigatory role played 
by the American diplomats, fire was set to the 
Marianao kindergarten. The United States offers 
asylum to perpetrators of such crimes and extolls 
I hem as political dissenters and even heroes. 

Analyzing the so-called political refugees 
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problem, Granma has said that the United States 
irst encouraged illegal emigration from Cn 
ba and then used the emigres in dirty imperial 

tn* tpI° Paga » n - da '• , A great show of welcome 

Unfed'stS ° Ieme " ,S W " S S,ag0 ‘ i in lh « 

Subversion against Cuba is conducted under 
dip omatic cover too. For example, one foreign 
diplomat served in the embassy of a Latin Arne 

bold^n ( r C °Ji ntry as , co . u . n f ,or and press attache, 
holding the second highest rank after the am 

f as . Sa ;’ or ; JJ ,S status as press attache and the 
♦ ] , C0l,ntr y whi cb the embassy repre¬ 

sented had always been friendly toward Cuba 

H a vnn d 5° a £ reat m any people in 

Havana, travel freely around the country and 
hold receptions. 

no S, fu rt r f er th ,'. s di P , °mat , s arrival in Hava¬ 
na, tne Cuban radio monitoring service detected 
shortwave transmissions beamed from Miami 
and Nassau (the Bahamas). They began with the 

ETr ChUitfr Palo ™ a \ a Popular Cuban 
g, or C Junta ■ Linda, a Mexican tune. The an¬ 
swering transmissions were traced to a foreign 
embassy located in Havana’s Miramar district. 

tW hCn A 10y • W ° r ° deci 'P hered - it turned out 
mat an American spy was gathering informa- 

lon on the state of the Cuban economy the 

aTmlVk T? ties ’ the mora1e of the people 
f n d Hi ! ’ ke - , The agent was aIso eiosely follow¬ 
ed sonlT ' 0 r en V 0F Sovi 'et-Cuban relations 
and sought information on the personnel and 

activities of socialist countries’ embassies in Cuba 

relt^ i CU ar T tG T f to lho CIA wa ® anything 
'ated to people who came in contact with Fidel 

Castro, generally those working for government 
agencies and especially, Cuban security. 

Cuban counterintelligence exposed tbe spy. 


All hough holding the second highest rank in 
llio embassy, he had never before worked for 
his country’s foreign ministry; the post he filled 
had not existed previously and was created with 
I he express purpose of fitting him in. As he 
himself admitted later, “I was not a career di¬ 
plomat but a diplomatic messenger boy.” Still 
Inter, faced with incontrovertible evidence, he 
confessed that he had worked for the CIA. The 
man was ordered to leave Cuba. 28 

The Central Intelligence Agency was directly 
involved in the February 1981 seizure of the 
Ecuadoran embassy in Havana by a group of 
Cuban antisocial elements. This was stressed in 
I he Cuban government statement read out by 
Deputy Foreign Minister Ricardo Alarcon at a 
press conference in Havana. 

The statement noted that the CIA had used 
I he services of Francisco Sales Mascarenhas, the 
Portuguese charge d’affaires in Cuba, to stage this 
provocation, aimed at undermining Cuban-Ecua- 
doran relations. Cuban security, the statement said, 
had traced the Portuguese diplomat’s connections 
with a CIA agent working against Cuba. 

Information supplied by the persons who 
forced their way into the Ecuadoran embassy on 
February 18 and seized a group of Ecuadoran 
diplomats as hostages, as well as the results 
of the investigation indicated that Mascarenhas 
had had advance knowledge of the criminals’ 
plans to leave the country illegally. These plans 
envisaged kidnappings of diplomats and raids 
against foreign embassies. Mascarenhas also had 
had advance and detailed knowledge of the plan¬ 
ned raid on the Ecuadoran embassy and had 
himself suggested it as a target, choosing it be¬ 
cause of the good relations existing between the 
Cuban and Ecuadoran governments. 
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Mascarenhas supplied the conspirators willi 
the layout of the embassy building, information 
on the makes and license plates of the cars ii 
diplomats used, and telephone numbers of so\ 
eral diplomatic missions, including the Pori u 
guese embassy. He suggested that they call 
there immediately after the Ecuadoran embassy 
was seized, and promised them assistance. Ac 
cording to the plan of the raid, a foreign join 
nalist was to wait nearby and immediately semi 
out a report on the incident. 

Mascarenhas briefed the conspirators on their 
subsequent course of action, designed to avoid 
any armed clash with the forces of the law. In his 
apartment he kept a .22 pistol which was among 
the weapons used in the seizure of the embassy. 

Definite proof was obtained that possibilities 
of assassinating Fidel Castro had been discussed 
during meetings between the Portuguese diplo 
mat and the conspirators. 

In 1977 it was reported that in 1971 the CIA 
had elaborated and implemented a plan of in¬ 
troducing swine pest in Cuba which developed 
into an epizootic. The container with the germs 
was delivered to Fort Gulick in the Canal Zone 
and then smuggled into Cuba near Guantanamo 
on board a fishing trawler. In early May 1971 
an epizootic broke out in Cuba, killing hundreds 
of thousands of swine despite the measures tak¬ 
en by the government. This shows that the 
CIA resorts even to bacteriological weapons in 
its efforts to undermine the Cuban economy. 

Fidel Castro drew the attention of world pub¬ 
lic opinion to the suspicious circumstances in 
which a wave of epidemics began in the country 
in 1979. In his speech delivered on July 26, 
1981 he accused the United States of waging 
biological warfare against Cuba. In 1979 pests 
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I, | toyed one third of the sugarcane plantations 
ml almost 90 percent of the tobacco planta- 

. , causing great economic losses. Epizootics 

|,„ minted Cuba’s cattle and swine herds. 

I'lio CIA does not even stop at using bacte- 
,a,logical weapons against the Cuban popula- 
Hnii. In 1981 an epidemic of dengue fever broke 
oil in Cuba. Over 350,000 people contracted 
die disease and 150 died, mostly children. 

Speaking at the 36th UN General Assembly 
OI September 25, 1981, Foreign Minister Isidore 
Malinierca of Cuba criticized harshly the Cuban 
policies of the Reagan Administration. He said 
idilia was convinced that U.S. imperialism, IJ.S. 
government agencies used biological weapons 
against its people. In less than three years Cu¬ 
lm went through five serious epidemics; epizoo¬ 
tics and pests affected cattle, sugarcane and to¬ 
bacco crops. Then there was a wave of dengue 
lever and hemorrhagic conjunctivitis. As to the 
dengue epidemic, in-depth research by Cuban 
scientists and foreign experts led to the conclu¬ 
sion that the dengue virus had been brought to 
Cuba from abroad. It is on record that biologi¬ 
cal warfare research centers in the United States 
devoted special attention to the development of 
the dengue virus. 

The First National Congress of Biologists 
held in Havana in November 1981 denounced 
the biological warfare waged against Cuba. A 
statement adopted at the congress noted that 
the recent epidemics in Cuba had occurred with 
the regularity and intensity which ruled out 
their spontaneous nature. Evidently, the docu¬ 
ment added, biological weapons were being cri¬ 
minally used against Cuba. The almost 900 de¬ 
legates of the congress called on biologists 
throughout the world, and especially in the 
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United States, to come out against the mililm 
ist schemes of the U.S. government and its 
gressive anti-Cuban acts . 29 As Julius 
wrote in his article entitled “The CIA’s Seen'! 
Plan Against Cuba”, “the Reagan administration 
is now unable to refute the proof supplied by I In 
government of Cuba to the effect that the CIA r 
waging criminal bacteriological, chemical and 
even meteorological warfare against the sociali i 
island in the Caribbean ”. 30 

Granma has described the Cuban policy of I In* 
Reagan Administration as a case of primitively 
aggressive anticommunism. The Cuban newspa 
per recalls that since the revolution of 1959 tin' 
United States has repeatedly resorted to sabo 
tage and economic blockade, organized the Bay 
of Pigs invasion, threatened to destroy Cuba 
with nuclear weapons, drew up plans to assas 
sinate Fidel Castro and other Cuban leaders. 
The American authorities have acted to intro¬ 
duce contagious diseases to the island, instigat 
ed terrorism, made countless slanderous state¬ 
ments, staged military provocations and tried 
to destabilize the national economy. This poli¬ 
cy, the paper notes, has intensified abruptly 
with the advent of the Reagan Administration. 
Over 450 modern fighter-bombers have been 
stationed close to Cuba’s shores. Three U.S. air¬ 
craft carriers are patrolling the Caribbean. The 
United States is constantly building up its mil¬ 
itary and naval presence in the region. Aerial 
surveillance of Cuba by SR-71 planes has reached 
unprecedented proportions. Intensive naval exer¬ 
cises are conducted close to the island. The Cu¬ 
ban people, the newspaper says, w r ant peace and 
peaceful coexistence, hut this does not mean that 
they have given up their sacred right to defend 
themselves and prepare to repulse aggression. 
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UNDECLARED WAR IN EL SALVADOR 
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(m wrist-minded dictatorship and the terrorism 
with which it responds to any sign of protest 
mo what made the people rise in struggle.” 5 

Historically, the armed struggle against the 
reactionaries can be traced to the tragic events 
«»l 1932, when the right-wing military brutally 
mished a nationwide uprising spearheaded by 
peasants and agricultural laborers wbo demand¬ 
ed land. 

The insurgents captured several towns and 
villages. General Hernandez Martinez, head of 
the then military junta, imposed martial law 
and sent crack troops against the “rebels”. After 
suppressing the uprising, the reactionaries un¬ 
leashed savage reprisals against the patriots. At 
least 40,000 people were killed. A court martial 
ordered the execution of Farabundo Marti, Al¬ 
fonso Luna and Mario Cepata, leaders of the 
Gommunist Party and of the uprising. 

Reactionary military regimes have ruled the 
country for 50 years, and popular resistance has 
been going on without respite. 

This struggle gained new momentum in late 
1979, when a group of young army officers over¬ 
threw the corrupt regime of General Romero. A 
junta composed of army officers and civilians 
formed a new government in which progressive 
and democratic forces were represented. But 
the right wing wrecked the planned reforms and 
ousted Left national-patriotic elements from the 
cabinet and the government apparatus. This 
touched off a severe political crisis which de¬ 
veloped into drawn-out nationwide hostilities. 

In April 1980 the Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (FRD) was forged in the course of the 
armed struggle. FRD was the political wing of 
the liberation movement uniting several 
political parties, mass organizations, labor 
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up by lhe CIA, also contribute to the terrorist 
ninipaign against the people. OliDEJN, the big¬ 
gest organization of this kind, was founded by 
* amoral Jose Medrano, a man with close CIA 
lies. Together with regular army troops, OKDEN 
members took part in the massacre of 60U de- 
I noseless peasants near the Sampui lliver on 
Die Honduran border. The White Warriors 7 
Union functions under lloberlo D’Aubuisson. A 
graduate oi the International Police Academy 
hi Washington, a collaborator with the CIA and 
a former deputy chief of Salvadoran intelli¬ 
gence, he personally tortured prisoners. During 
ills 1981 visit to the United States he met with 
Lieutenant General David Graham, formerly 
Director of Defense Intelligence Agency, and 
some other influential ligures, including Koger 
Fontaine, adviser on Latin American ahairs to 
the President’s assistant for national security. 

Significantly, the lleagan Administration has 
appointed to key posts connected with El Sal¬ 
vador people wilh extensive experience in sub¬ 
version. Colonel Eldon Cammings, chief of the 
U.S. military assistance group in El Salvador, 
used to be adviser to Laotian General Vang 
Pao, commander of CIA mercenary troops in 
Laos. Deane Hinton, the new U.S. ambassador 
to El Salvador (appointed in 1982) was in San¬ 
tiago de Chile at the height of the CIA’s cam¬ 
paign of subversion against the Allende govern¬ 
ment. 

In an effort to conceal the increase in the 
number oi U.S. military personnel in El Salva¬ 
dor, the Pentagon enlisted the aid of its allies. 
Israeli instructors, South Vietnamese mercena¬ 
ries of the CIA, Cuban gusanos (counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries), remnants of Somoza’s National Guard 
who had fled to Guatemala, and Chilean merce- 
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Iim > murdered more than 32,000 people over the 

• wo years of its rule (1979-1980). Many of the 
'Minns were on those subversive elements lists. 

"Q. Mr. Agee, I’m sure the name of Roy 
I Prosterman is familiar to you. Who is this 
hihii and what is he doing in El Salvador? 

“/I. He’s an old hand. In El Salvador, he is 

* hie I* adviser on the ‘agrarian reform program’, 
dready a failure. In many ways it is similar to 
I lie ‘pacification’ campaign conducted by U.S. 
hoops and the Saigon puppets in Vietnam. 
\nyway, that comes as no surprise. In those 
\ ears Roy Prosterman directed, together with 
former CIA Director William Colby, Operation 
Phoenix—that’s forced resettlement of South 
Vietnamese peasants into the so-called strate¬ 
gic villages. Official sources alone estimate that 
at least 20,000 Vietnamese were killed in the 
course of the operation. Now Prosterman directs 
I he murders of Salvadoran peasants.” 8 

Facts Versus Lies 

In order to vindicate the United States’ grow¬ 
ing interference in El Salvador’s internal affairs 
and its support of the criminal junta, the Rea¬ 
gan Administration launched, in 1981, a propa 
ganda campaign claiming that the Salvadoran 
insurgents received arms from the Soviet Union 
and Cuba via Nicaragua. The campaign culmi¬ 
nated in the publication of the White Paper on 
PI Salvador. As other materials produced by 
(he CIA, the paper offers no proof but abounds 
in all kinds of inventions and groundless alle¬ 
gations about the “long arm of Moscow” and 
“accomplices from Havana”. Simultaneously, 
the CIA told the press that the Soviet Union 
had already delivered 600 to 1,000 tons of the 
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*Hli regard to Cuba’s alleged participation in 
mm nut arms shipments to the Salvadoran revo¬ 
lutionary forces and the sending of Cuban mil- 
Mniy advisers to cooperate with them. These 
ml idly false reports were officially issued by the 
US. State Department and by Secretary of 
♦Into Haig himself in the months of July and 
August. On September 3, in a press release the 
t ilium revolutionary government publicly clial- 
Ituigod both Mr. Haig and the government of 
din United States to offer one shred of evidence 
In back their slanderous assertions. Neither Mr. 
Ilnig nor the U.S. Government has answered 
this denouncement.” 10 

Instead, Washington sent its emissaries, car¬ 
rying copies of the White Paper, lo Latin Ame¬ 
rican capitals in an effort to prove to the un¬ 
convinced that an “indirect armed aggression 
by the communist powers” was under way in 
I'll Salvador. However, the unconvinced remained 
unconvinced. 

Philip Agee, who used to concoct similar do¬ 
cuments in the 1960s, says that the information 
collected so painstakingly by U.S. intelligence 
appears “superfluously researched, poorly trans¬ 
lated, grossly embellished and partly fabricat¬ 
ed”. 

There are telling blunders in the White Pa¬ 
per . For example, “Document E”—a report on 
a trip by Sliafik Handal, General Secretary of 
I lie Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of El Salvador, to several East European coun¬ 
tries—was ostensibly discovered in a guerrillas’ 
cache. It follows from the Spanish version that 
(he document was written by Cubans. But the 
English translation says the text appeared af¬ 
ter “Comrade” (Shafik Handal) had left Cuba. 
How this document came to be found among 
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other “secret papers” allegedly discovered in I I 
Salvador remains a mystery. 

CIA analysts display the same carefree aban 
don when they describe the internal organize 
lion of the Salvadoran guerrilla movement ton. 
There are incorrect and arbitrary translations ol 
aliases, and there is confusion in the attrihu 
tion of different slogans to different guerrilhi 
movements. For example, the slogan of the Pen 
pic’s Liberation Forces is ascribed to Ana Gun 
delupe Martinez, leader of the “Revolutionary 
People’s Army” movement. 

The White Paper contained numerous other 
blunders and inconsistencies. The only thing 
lacking was authentic facts. CIA experts tried 
very hard to offset the lack of proof with old 
anti-communist cliches. One might note in pass 
ing that CIA-produced White Papers are of poor 
quality. 

The paper’s authors cite information long 
shown to be false. They claim, for example, that 
the guerrillas were to blame for 0,000 of the 
10,000 deaths which occurred in El Salvador in 
1980. However, Robert White, the former U.S. 
ambassador there, asserts that the mass mur¬ 
ders were committed by rightwing extremists 
and the junta’s security forces. White has also 
refuted reports of guerrilla “invasions” from 
Nicaragua. In his opinion, the White Paper 
contains “questionable” information compiled, 
in all probability, by people from the Defense 
Department and U.S. intelligence services—the 
agencies bent on securing permission to inter¬ 
fere directly in El Salvador. 11 

The U.S. administration is trying to prove 
Cuban and Nicaraguan “involvement” in the 
Salvadoran developments by citing crude fabrica¬ 
tions as evidence. Yet another soap bubble 
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|,lira when Orlando .Tose Tardencilla Espinoza. 

,i Nicaraguan national captured m El Salvaco 
|iy the junta’s troops, exposed the dirty methods 
used by U.S. intelligence. The Reagan Admini¬ 
stration saw the Nicaraguan, allegedly taken 
prisoner during a battle with the Salvadoran 
guerrillas in 1981, as an ace m the hole. But 
when the State Department presented Tarden¬ 
cilla to newsmen so that lie could corroborate 
Nicaraguan and Cuban involvement in El Salva¬ 
dor be declared he bad never been to Cuba 
never seen a single Nicaraguan or Cuban in E 
Salvador, and that his previous testimony about 
having undergone military training in Cuba and 
having been sent to El Salvador by the Nicara¬ 
guan government had been made under duress. 

Commenting on the Tardencilla affair, the 
Cuban Granma stressed that Washington had 
staged it in order to “justify an aggression 
against Nicaragua”. 12 


Another Vietnam 

In Mav 1982 Alvaro Magana, a banker, took 
the oath' of office as Provisional President of 
El Salvador, thus ending the scramble for po 
or among the right-wing parties which had taken 
nart in the “general elections of March 28. 

Washington expected this electoral farce to 
impart a semblance of legality to the ruthless 
nro-'\merican regime in El Salvador. Howev , 
the elections, held at gunpoint, were won by 
the fascist far right and not by the Christian 
Democratic Party of Napoleon Duarte, the jun¬ 
ta’s chief The extremists secured a majority m 
the Constitutional Assembly, currently Junction- 
imr as the country’s parliament. Roberto D Au 
buisson—a “pathological killer”, according o 
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former U.S. Ambassador White—became head 
of the Assembly. 

Washington moved to touch up the facade of 
the new fascist regime in El Salvador by instal 
ling an “independent” President. Magana’s ap 
pointment was the result of vigorous efforts by 
American emissaries and the U.S. embassy in 
El Salvador to secure the consent of D’Aubuis 
son and other leaders of the far right coalition. 

The new head of the Salvadoran government 
is a CTA stooge, one of the wealthiest people in 
the nation. Tie received his higher education in 
the United States and, as a banker, has close 
connections with U.S. monopolies. Described 
officially as an independent politician, he has 
full support of Duarte’s party. Magana’s exten¬ 
sive contacts in the army are explained by his 
constant cooperation with and financial support 
of El Salvador’s military regimes. 

In other words, the official reshuffling in El 
Salvador is merely a change in the stage set¬ 
ting. The hated junta of army officers and civi¬ 
lians has been replaced by a “constitutionally 
elected” President who represents the same in¬ 
terests as his predecessors did. The difference 
between the new and the old regimes is only 
that the fascist elements who previously coope¬ 
rated with the government surreptitiously have 
now officially become—thanks to the “election 
experiment” run by the United States—part of 
the ruling coalition. 

But neither the election farce nor the cam¬ 
paign of brutal terror can overcome popular re¬ 
sistance. Armed struggle has spread throughout 
the country. The patriots’ operations arc becom¬ 
ing increasingly effective. Intense fighting be¬ 
tween the guerrillas and Washington’s puppet 
troops is raging in 9 out of the 14 departments 
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furtive. Congress can neither override a Presi¬ 
dential executive order nor even question its 
motives. 

What happened was that only some U.S. news¬ 
papers did criticize Washington’s attempts to 
while wash its vassals. On the eve of the day 
I Ik* White House decided to pat the Salvadoran 
military on the back, The New York Times and 
The Washington Post published articles on the 
December massacre of Mosote, Morazan Depart¬ 
ment. This had no effect on President Reagan, 
mid the Bulgarian Rahotnichesko delo wrote: 
“Since August the army (of El Salvador 
Authors) has conducted 28 punitive raids in ru¬ 
ral areas, mostly in Usulutan, San Vicente, Cu- 
scatlan and Morazan departments, using heavy 
artillery, combat planes and helicopters. Central 
American radio stations report that, contrary to 
President Reagan’s assertions that human rights 
arc respected in El Salvador, the government 
and the army of this small country continue to 
wage genocide against their own people. The 
U.S. government . . . has essentially agreed with 
the cynical statement of the Salvadoran military 
that it is ‘difficult to tell insurgents from peas¬ 
ants’.” 15 

Washington has become a direct accomplice 
in the crimes of the Salvadoran rulers. Harping 
on the myth of “Soviet and Cuban interference”, 
the U.S. government wants to save the hat¬ 
ed junta from the wrath of the people. Hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars, all kinds of weapons 
and military equipment and a stream of U.S. 
military advisers are pouring into El Salvador 
to crush the liberation movement. 

The threat of U.S. aggression is looming over 
Central America and the Caribbean. Invasion 
plans are being drawn up by the Pentagon gen- 
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In Ml Salvador by the reactionary military. He- 
j«'<ling Washington’s inventions of “Cuban and 
Nlmraguan involvement” in El Salvador, the 
mnlerence participants declared that the real 
lliroat facing the region was not the mythical 
’communist peril” but the very tangible alliance 
nl local oligarchies with transnational corpora¬ 
tions, together plundering the national wealth of 
Matin American countries . 10 

So far the United States lias refrained from 
direct armed interference in El Salvador. But 
lliis is not a sign of “restraint”, as Washington 
Would have world public opinion believe, if is 
rather a restriction life has imposed on Washing- 
Ion: the Reagan Administration is aware that 
within the United States there is opposition to 
such a move and that it would touch off a wave 
of indignation around the world. Hence the at¬ 
tempts to internationalize the Salvadoran ques¬ 
tion. Today, the prime motive force behind U.S. 
foreign policy is rabid anticommunism and a 
striving toward international confrontation. The 
objective is to alleviate the worldwide crisis of 
the capitalist system and to divert the Ameri¬ 
cans’ attention away from their own problems. 
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A Victim of U.S. Aggression 
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lin kept trying to regain what lie had lost, hut 
lulled: in the 1860s he was captured and shot 
l»> a bring squad. 

Alter this hasco, the United Slates did not 
i ease trying to install its puppets (corrupt gene- 
mis and politicians) in the Presidential palace. 
In 1000 Juan Estrada received one million dol¬ 
lars from U.S. banana companies, 200,000 dol¬ 
lars from lhe Joseph Birs Company and 150,000 
I mm the Samuel Wale Company. The general 
told a New York Times correspondent that these 
U.S. companies had subsidized his revolution, 
lb support the “revolution’’, which began in 
I D IO, the U.S. cruiser Paduka landed a detach¬ 
ment ol U.S. Marines in Nicaragua. The Marines 
executed about 200 Nicaraguans, and Gene¬ 
ral Estrada became head ol’ the Nicaraguan gov¬ 
ernment. When the people rose against the 
American stooge two years later, U.S. Marines 
were again landed to support him. Hostilities 
between the Marines and the patriots lasted for 
several months. 

The people who took turns serving as Presi¬ 
dents ol Nicaragua were Washington’s docile 
puppets. In 1916 John E. Jelferson, the U.S. 
ambassador to Nicaragua, said it in so many 
words that only one who coordinated his loreign 
and domestic policy with the United States 
could become President ol Nicaragua. Naturally, 
Nicaragua’s patriots never accepted their coun¬ 
try’s transformation into a semicolony of the Unit¬ 
ed States. In 1926 another uprising broke out, and 
Washington promptly sent in its troops to crush it. 
President Adolfo Diaz, a man who pathologically 
feared his own people, declared that U.S. Marines 
should remain in Nicaragua for good. 

The uprising was led by General Augusto Ce¬ 
sar Sandino, the “general ol free men”. Answer- 
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him ikI of Anastasio Somoza Garcia, a man who 
mi l all the White House’s requirements. His 
gmil-grandfather had been a highwayman, hang- 
«mI publicly in 1849. His father, the owner of a 
mall coffee plantation near the city of Grana- 
ila, had been bent on marrying into the local oli¬ 
garchy; his ambition was fulfilled wdien he mar- 
lied the daughter of the aristocratic Debayle- 
Sacasa family from the city of Leon. Anastasio 
chose a different path to the top: he became an 
Informer with the invaders. The Americans saw 
Anastasio Somoza Garcia as a suitable candidate 
for the post of National Guard Commander. Pre¬ 
sident Sacasa—Anastasio w T as his maternal neph¬ 
ew—had no objections. The paid informer of 
the U.S. secret service was made general. 

But that was only the beginning. Following 
in the footsteps of his father, a life-long gigolo, 
Anastasio Somoza Garcia began an affair with 
I lie wife of the U.S. ambassador to Nicaragua. 
The ambassador entrusted him with the delicate 
mission of assassinating Sandino. The “general 
of free men” w-as lured into Managua for “peace 
talks” and killed there on February 21, 1933. 
The day before the assassination Somoza held a 
conference at which he said Washington insist¬ 
ed that Sandino be eliminated. Somoza’s reward 
was not long in coming. In 1933 he became dic¬ 
tator of Nicaragua. U.S. Marines, Newsweek 
says, handed power to him. 6 


Somoza and Co. 

“This camarilla,” Carlos Fonseca wrote about 
Somoza’s clique, “turned Nicaragua into a neo¬ 
colony.” 7 Anastasio Somoza was a true descen¬ 
dant of his highwayman great-grandfather. He 
was completely amoral. The people nicknamed 
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him “Tacho”—meaning “cesspool 7 ’. On assum 
ing power, Tacho let loose a wave of brutal In 
ror which killed some 20,000 Nicaraguans. “S<» 
moza,” the Nicaraguan journalist Jose Beniln 
Escobar wrote, “swam to power across a sea <>l 
blood. 7 ’ 8 Blood was what the dictator grew rich 
on. By 1950 the man whose bills used to be paid 
by the U.S. ambassador's wife was worth DO 
million dollars. Bohemia , a Cuban periodical, 
wrote: “The Somozas are also part of a group 
called ‘Sucesion Somoza 7 , the most powerful 
economic cartel of Central America .... The no 
torious millionaire Howard Hughes was an as 
sociate of the family.... With its Hughes con 
nections, the ‘Sucesion 7 invested in oil refine 
ries, air transport, tourism, hotels, casinos and 
the export of blood plasma.” 9 According to 
U.S. News & World Report , in Nicaragua, “most 
people were certain that the U.S. aim always 
was to keep the Somozas in power”. 10 By 1979 
the property of the Somoza clan was estimated 
at one billion dollars. 

An intricate network of links connected the 
clan and the “Sucesion” with the U.S. govern¬ 
ment. The family kept contributing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to both the Republican 
and the Democratic election coffers. No matter 
which party landed in the White House, the 
new President invariably showed the “Sucesion 77 
every consideration. This took the form of U.S. 
military assistance. By 1979, the Somoza fami¬ 
ly had received 100 million dollars of this aid — 
an unheard-of sum for a nation of barely over 
two million people. The United States armed 
and trained the National Guard, set up special 
forces of the Green Beret type and sent a large 
group of military advisers to Nicaragua. 

In 1956 Anastasio Somoza Garcia finally got 
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The Storming of Tiscapa 

Anastasio, Jr. was preparing to do battle against 
"international communism”. Tiscapa Hill which 
overlooked Managua was turned into a fortress. 
The dictator had an underground hunker built 
there in which he spent most of his time, guard¬ 
ed by 2,000 cutthroats from the “SS Battalion”. 

In the latter half of the 1970s the struggle 
against the dictatorship intensified. The 1976 
FSLN guerrilla campaign against the Somozistas 
was so effective that the Pentagon sent Green 
Berets into Nicaragua. Ideologic a Venezuelan 
publication, called this move an occupation of 
Nicaragua by the United States. 14 In July 1978 
I he Movement of the People United was created, 
comprising 23 different political and civic organ¬ 
izations in opposition to the Somoza dictator¬ 
ship. On August 22 Operation Carlos Fonseca 
Amador: Death to Somozism was carried out—a 
venture virtually without precedent in Latin Amer¬ 
ican guerrilla history. In downtown Managua, 25 
people seized the National Palace with over 2,000 
hostages—government officials, members of par¬ 
liament. armed guards and visitors. The guerril¬ 
las held the building for over 48 hours and, 
having forced Somoza to meet their demands"’, 
left the country. 

The successful operation shook the country. On 
August 25, 1978 a nationwide strike began which 


* The FSLN Manifesto was broadcast by all the radio 
stations in the country; political prisonres were freed; 
the 25 guerrillas, all the freed political prisoners and the 
key hostages seized in the National Palace were allowed 
to leave the country unhampered; 10 million dollars to 
be used in the struggle against the dictatorship were 
handed over to the guerrillas. 
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Homolillo, Masaya. On July 5 FSLN troops con¬ 
verged on Managua from three directions, trap¬ 
ping Anastasio, Jr. in his bunker. 

In 1979 the United States was pursuing a dual 
policy. On the one hand, it was doing its utmost 
lo save Somoza. Americans participated directly 
in military operations against FSLN; U.S. Air 
Force planes flew combat missions from their ba¬ 
nes in the Canal Zone. U.S. naval vessels shelled 
guerrilla-held coastal areas. The dictators of Gua- 
lemala, El Salvador and Honduras also did their 
hit—they sent armed detachments to aid Somoza. 
The United States suggested that their vassals 
disregard public opinion and invade Nicaragua. 

Simultaneously, however, the strategists in 
Washington decided to replace Somoza with a 
less odious leader. The United States drew up 
n plan under which the CIA was to find a Liber¬ 
al Nationalist Party figure suitable for heading 
the National Guard. 

On July 17, 1979 a plane landed at the Home¬ 
stead Air Force base near Miami. One of the pas¬ 
sengers, incongruous in a black vested suit in 
the summer heat, presented a passport with a 
U.S. entry visa. The passport was made out to 
Anasiasio Somoza. True, he had been clinging to 
power until the last moment. He had kept calling 
Washington, trying to reach President Carter. 
He made the last call late on July 17. Carter was 
at Camp David, and the White House telephone 
operator switched the call to the State Depart¬ 
ment. The man who answered was Warren Chris¬ 
topher, chief of State Department Intelligence. 
Christopher told Somoza dryly that he would soon 
receive an answer through diplomatic channels. 
The game was obviously up. Fleeing from the 
bunker, Somoza left in his place Francisco Ur- 
quyo, his son’s father-in-law, who immediately 
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States^ that he WSS sup P° rted by the Uuii,.i 

But the patriots upset the CIA plan to in i .ll 
Urquyo as President. On July 18 FSLN In,,,,, 
entered Managua. Urquyo fled abroad. The pe.ml, 
of .Nicaragua were at long last free of the br.n,l 
dictatorship. The darkness which had lasted l,„ 

decades finally lifted. 


The CIA on the Warpath 

U S. imperialism refused to accept the end ,d 
V s oo™ 1 nation in Nicaragua. From the very li, i 
days ot the Sandinista revolution, an all-out cff 
ort was begun to topple Nicaragua’s new author 
Hes The United States has been trying to'do 
stabilize the government. It has resorted to ecu 
nomic pressure and political blackmail. It ha- 
threatened direct armed intervention. It has en 
listed the aid of counterrevolutionaries. It ha- 
been conducting ideological sabotage and aland- 
erous campaigns. 

CIA propaganda against Nicaragua uses old 
tamihar stereotypes. Nicaragua is slanderously 
pictured as a country infested with thousands of 
-.o\iet and Cuban military advisers and exporting 
terrorism to other countries. The U.S press ac 
cuses the Nicaraguan authorities of suppressing 
human rights and asserts that the nation has 
been plunged into chaos, that the people are 
starving and the economy is dislocated. 

he decision to begin CIA operations against 
A icaragua was adopted at the November 16. 1981 
session of the National Security Council, on Pres- 

!\S v* e t g r nS in f rUctions ' According to The 
S 7 ork l irnes i thls secre t meeting also discus¬ 
sed the option of direct U.S. armed interference 
in Nicaragua. 15 General Nestor Sanchez, a top 
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* IA official and Deputy Assistant Secretary ot 
iM’rnse for Inter-American Affairs, was designat- 

• I coordinator of covert operations against Ma¬ 
nagua. 

At the next meeting, held a week later, Presi- 
Reagan approved the plan of financing the 
•ocalied Democratic Forces of Nicaragua via 
FI A channels. The aim is to bribe and finance 
tin* bourgeois factions favoring confrontation with 
i lie government: the Nicaraguan Democratic Move¬ 
ment, the Nicaraguan Social Christian Party, 
i lie Social Democratic Party, the Liberal Consti- 
hilionalist Party and the National Confederation 
of Labor with its AFL-CIO connections. The CIA 
also feeds money to the Nicaraguan extreme 
Left. The efforts of CIA operatives are grad¬ 
ually bringing the bourgeois opposition and the 
extreme Left closer together on a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary basis. 

Speaking in the UN Security Council on March 
29, 1982, Daniel Ortega, coordinator of the ad¬ 
ministrative council of the National Reconstruc¬ 
tion Government, exposed the key aspects of U.S. 
imperialist subversion against Nicaragua. The 
list begins with the CIA’s covert operations for 
which the Reagan Administration has allocated 
19 million dollars (this has also been reported 
in the U.S. press). 16 Special camps have been set 
up along the Nicaraguan border in Honduras. 
This is where the “liberation army” is being 
raised from among Somoza’s National Guardsmen 
and mercenaries from the United States and sev¬ 
eral Latin American countries. These are trained 
by U.S. military instructors. From March 15, 
1982 LT.S.-supplied weapons began to pour into 
these camps. Organized and trained by the CIA, 
armed gangs raid Nicaragua from Honduras. 
U.S. spy planes and naval vessels keep Nicaragua 
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under constant surveillance. Between June 1 !).s I 
and March 11, 1982 U.S. Air Force planes com 
milted at least 40 violations of Nicaragua’s an 
space. 

In 1981 the Nicaraguan security forces routed 
-- gangs which had been killing peasant acliv 
ists, militiamen, servicemen and border guards 
Great quantities of U.S.-manufactured weapons 
were seized. Members of these gangs taken pris 
oner have testified that prior to their infill™ 
tmn of Nicaragua they undergo special training 
in LI A camps located in the Canal Zone. Hondo 
ras and the United States itself. 

In the summer of 1981 a CIA-inspired separal 
ist movement emerged on Nicaragua’s Atlantic 
coast—an area populated by 70,000 to 120.00(1 
Misquito Indians. Langley frequently chooses to 
act through missionaries, and some of them do 
underground work among the Misquitos. Others, 
specifically Jehova’s Witnesses, conduct antigov¬ 
ernment propaganda in the cities. 

Economic moves are an important componenl 
o the effort to destabilize the Nicaraguan govern- 
5? ent : earJ y as his 1980 election campaign, 

nonaid Reagan said he opposed aid to Nicara¬ 
gua since, he claimed, it was a “Marxist coun¬ 
try . In January 1981 the United States suspend- 
(( economic assistance to Nicaragua and simul¬ 
taneously boosted military and economic aid to 
Honduras and El Salvador. On April 2 1981 
Washington announced the cessation of economic 
assistance to and the imposition of an embargo 
against Nicaragua. 

The White House is working hard to create 
tin anti-Nicaraguan military bloc in Central 
America. The Pentagon proposes that the first 
Mep should be the merger of the Guatemalan, 
Honduran and Salvadoran armies into a joint 
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armed force. At the same time, the United States 
is trying to disguise its interventionist schemes 
by reactivating the Inter-American Defense 
Hoard, set up in the 1960s to help suppress the 
guerrilla movement in the region but currently 
hogtied by the withdrawal from it of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Another CIA plan concerns ef¬ 
forts to provoke an armed conflict between Hon¬ 
duras and Nicaragua which could make it easier 
for the United States to intervene here. During 
the joint U.S.-Honduran military exercises in 
1981, Colonel Samuel Dickinson of the U.S. Army 
declared that “the United States is ready to sup¬ 
port Honduras in a war against Nicaragua”. 17 
The Honduran-based counterrevolutionary gangs 
conducted almost 100 forays into Nicaragua in 
1980. 18 

Faced with this U.S. threat, Nicaragua em¬ 
barked on strengthening its defense capability. In 
January 1981 the government announced a drive 
to raise a volunteer militia of 100,000; in March 
the target figure was raised to 200,000. Nicara¬ 
gua does not intend to lose the freedom that cost 
it so dearly: it rejects the attempts to restore 
U.S. domination. On the international scene, Ni¬ 
caragua opposes the nuclear war threat and the 
arms race and supports a restructuring of inter¬ 
national economic relations on a just basis. 

In March 1983 the Somozista gangs trained in 
CIA camps in Honduras invaded Nicaragua. The 
CIA spent over 30 million dollars on this opera¬ 
tion. Those who led the invaders declared openly 
that their goal was to overthrow the popular gov¬ 
ernment of Nicaragua. Washington wanted the 
counterrevolutionaries to seize a section of the 
Nicaraguan territory and set up a puppet govern¬ 
ment there which could then appeal for assis¬ 
tance to the United States and the Central Amer- 
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icaa dictatorships. There is nothing new about 
this scenario: the Cuban counterrevolutionaric 
who landed in the Bay of Pigs in 1961 had iden 
tical plans. We all know how their adventun 
ended. The same will happen in Nicaragua, no 
matter how many attacks the CIA’s “liberation 
armies” launch. Truly popular revolutions know 
how to defend themselves. “Imperialism can shod 
much Nicaraguan blood and inflict enormous los 
ses on our economy,” Miguel D’Escoto, the Nica 
raguan Foreign Minister, said, “but it cannot 
compel the people to surrender the freedom they 
have won. The Nicaraguan army is not big and 
has no air force. Nonetheless, we will not allow 
ourselves to be intimidated. We have the most 
dependable weapon, namely, the total support of 
a united people, whose sons are prepared to lay 
down their lives for the revolution.” 19 

CONCLUSION 

In Latin America and the Caribbean, the revo¬ 
lutionary victories in Nicaragua and Grenada 
were the high points of the 1980s. They offered 
new proof that given the current alignment of 
world forces, popular struggle can defeat oppres¬ 
sors even on the doorstep of the biggest imperi¬ 
alist power. The victories these countries have 
won are justly viewed as forming part of the mo¬ 
mentous developments which caused a new rift 
in the system of imperialist domination at the 
juncture of the 1970s and 1980s. 

In a bid to restore its erstwhile hegemony and 
overcome its internal contradictions, U.S. impe¬ 
rialism is now heading for an all-out confronta¬ 
tion with socialism and the liberation movement 
of the oppressed peoples. One of its foremost ob¬ 
jectives is to halt progressive changes in Latin 
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America and the Caribbean -World Mar ^ t f e ' 
view says that, weaned on the Monroe Doctrine, 

I he ruling quarters of the United Slates react 
especially painfully to the defeats they suffer in 
what they see as a “traditional and natural 
sphere of U.S. influence. The more reactionary 
factions, represented by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion are now committed to restore their honor 
which they believe was injured under .Timmy 

C The'' increased aggressiveness of the United 
States has galvanized the region’s reactionaries 
into activity. The political climate has deteriorat¬ 
ed abruptly. The goal Washington is pursuing 
in Latin America is perfectly clear: first, to ie 
tain the sources of raw materials, cheap labor 
and astronomical profits. Second, to bolster th 
already firm ties with the client regimes. Third 
to use them more extensively in carrying out the 
United Stales’ aggressive schemes. Fourth, to try 
and cope with the task the previous administra¬ 
tion failed to discharge—stemming or at least 
discrediting the Latin American liberation move¬ 
ment and offsetting the revolutionary vie tones 
in Cuba and Nicaragua. And finally, to teach a 
lesson to all those opposing the imperialist 
interpretation of current problems, primarily to 
developing countries. 

Having declared its intention to end commu¬ 
nist influence in the Western Hemisphere, U.S. 
imperialism is trying to create a united reactio¬ 
nary front in Latin America. The previous, out¬ 
wardly critical attitude to fascist regimes is a 
thing of the past. Full recognition has been ex¬ 
tended to Pinochet, Stroessner, Duvalier and 
other dictators. In October 1981 the U.S. Senate 
lifted its ban on arms deliveries and military 
assistance to the Chilean junta. Similar favors 




have been done for the strongmen of Uruguay 
Guatemala and other countries. The genocidnl 
government of El Salvador has received, aside 
from conventional weapons, toxic gases and bar 
teriological agents. Prominent political figures 
who displeased Washington died in mysterious 
circumstances—General Omar Torrijos of Pane 
ma, President Jaime Roldos of Ecuador, and Ra 
fael Hoyos Rubio, Chief of Staff of the Peruvian 
Armed Forces. 

U.S. imperialism is doing its utmost to keep 
Latin American countries backward and depen 
dent. As their chief exploiter, Washington is 
stepping up its economic and military infiltra¬ 
tion and its political, ideological and cultural 
interference in Latin America. Allied with the 
local reactionaries, the United States is trying 
to prevent the region’s countries from attaining 
economic and genuine political independence. In 
the final analysis, this is also the aim of the 
covert war U.S. imperialism is waging there. 

For all their peculiarities in each specific case, 
the operations of the CIA in Latin America in¬ 
variably display one feature common to them all. 
The CIA always acts as a reactionary force, 
using the dirtiest tricks to further the interests 
of the extreme right. CIA operations give the 
lie to the pious declarations of the U.S. ruling 
quarters who pay lip service to freedom, democ¬ 
racy and human dignity. With the White House’s 
blessing, the CIA has been trampling all these 
values underfoot. As the Nicaraguan magazine 
Amenecer has aptly remarked, the CIA is Wash¬ 
ington’s secret weapon. 2 

And here is an appropriate quotation from 
World Marxist Review: “The growing conscious¬ 
ness of the people and the rising opposition to 
imperialist dictation are a mark of the times. 
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liver larger sec,ions of Latin American opinion 
realize that the peoples have a est 
,,wn and that there is nothing they can 

with imperialism.” 3 .. . have already 
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Antigua and Barbuda and in September 198M I In 
Federation of St. Christopher and Nevis attain*.I 
independence). Several countries are active m 
the nonaligned movement. 

External factors are very important for I In 
consolidation of Latin America’s democrats. The < 
factors include the possibility of offsetting tin 
impact of imperialism by the growing influem* 
and support on the part of socialism, of relyinr 
on the solidarity of progressive people throughonl 
the world. A salient feature of Latin America 
and the Caribbean is that there the issue of prc 
serving peace is seen as closely connected with 
two key political factors—the liberation move 
ment and imperialist expansionism. To the Latin 
Americans, the peace drive is inseparable from 
the elimination of hunger, poverty, illiteracy, po¬ 
litical and social oppression. It follows that this 
drive is closely linked with the struggle against 
imperialism, with efforts to curb its more aggres¬ 
sive quarters. That is what the region’s progres¬ 
sive democratic forces see as their principal task. 
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